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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
perme & OOATES, 


oe LeHIA. 
AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY: or, The Natural 
History of the Birds of the United States 
wesmrehee with plates engraved and colored from 


origiaal drawings taken from nature, by ALEX- 
ANDER WILSON, with @ life of the author, bz 


GEORGE ORD, F. R. 

With a contin HAS. LUCIEN BoNA- 
ates, 
And 








by 
PARTE (Prince of Hastinemes; 8 vole., im 
BVO. witn a folio ae of carefully bolored 


“ing beveled 
size. Wlezantly bound in 
gilt top, $75; in rkey morocon, 


Baeloaree. 
For sale wr aPORE eR ao Pa COATE 
A New Ohurch Music Book for Ohoirs, 


“THE SCEPTRE,” | 


By Dr. A. BROOKS EVERITT. 








Price, only One Dollar; per Dozen Copies, $10.50. 
Sent by Mail on réceipt of One Dollar. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome St,, N. Y. 
Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY. 


HOW TO TREAT THE SICK 


WITHOUT MEDICINE. 
Price $2.25 by Mail, -° 
A POPULAR WORK of 500 pages, nicely bound, 
By JAMES C. JACKSON, M. D., 
Physician-in-Chief for 20 years of “* Our Home on 
the Hillside,” the largest Hygienic Water-Cure in 
he world. 
2 Descriptive Circular sent free. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO., 
Dansville, Livingston Go., N. ¥ 


THE NEW OHUROH MUSIO BOOK! 
“THE SCEPTRE,” 


By Dr. A. BROOKS EVERITT. 

Only ONE DOLLAR. 
DON’T FAIL TO EXAMINE IT. 
BICLOW & MAIN, Publishers, New York, 
{Successors to Wm. B. BRADBURY. 


E. J. HALE. & SON, 
Publishers, 
and Wholesale Booksellers and Stationers, 
17 Murray St.,.New York. | 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 


BIBLIOPOLE, 
133 NASSAU STREET. 


Bpetial attention given to orders by letter. 
Send for Catalogues. 

















RIES, 8 vols. 
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Yt ORIGINAL $000, PR crea ie 
The Best Family Magazine! 
tractive. 
bollished peat. | 
MOTH'RS’ JOURNAL. 209 239 Sivabenn, aay ow york: 
“THE SCEPTRE,” 
As your Bookseller for it, 


brace poe of e best 8. 8. books 
The the = s JOPERAL cen its ‘more at 
qunery 
editor. 
ANEW CHURCHIMUSIC BOOK for 
By Dr. A. BROOKS EVERITT. 
Published by BIGLOW & MAIN, New York. 


“SAREE Sco. eyecare moet 
Beaters a 
SINGING SCHOOLS, 

ONLY ONE DOLLAR; Per Dozen Copies. ..$10.00 
”“ ccessors to Wo. B. BRADBURY 


NEW BOOKS. 
1. A Russian Journey. 


By EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. ‘1yol. $1.50, 


The Vidit of the Grand Duke Alexis to this coun- 
try, lends a special interest to any work that offers 
fresh and valid information concerning Russia. 
Miss Proctor’s Journey.ineluded within its range 
St. Petersburz, Moscow, Nijni, Kazan, Samara and 
its Gypsies, Sarepta and Tearitsin, the country of 
the Cogsacks, the Azof and the Buxine Seas, Se- 
vastopvl, Odessa, and the Steppes. It afforded am- 
ple opportumiity for the exercise of Miss Proctor’s 

known gentfus for observation, and her story 
of} the journey, with the record of what she saw 
and heard, is both valuable for its abundant in- 
formation. and entertaining by reason of its fresh- 
ness, vivacity, and graphic wurd-painting. 


Il, COMPLETION. OF DIOKENS’ 
WORKS. 


Vol. I. contains the Mystery of Edwin Drood, 
Master Humphrey’s Clock, Hunted Dowr, A Mes- 
sage from the Sea, and the Mudfog Association. 

Vol. Il. contains A Child’s History of England, 
Holiday Romance. George Silverman’s Explana- 
tion, Sketches of Young Couples, and New Uncom- 
mercial Samples. 

Illustrated Library Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. $2.00 
per volume. 

The publication of ghee two volumes makes the 
Illustrated Library Edition much more complete 


any other coilection yet made of Dickens’ 
Works. 


16mo. 


Fer sate by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price by 


JAMES RB. OSGOOD & OO., Boston. 


MODERN SKEPTICISM. 


A Course of Lectures delivered at the requer: of 


The OHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY, 


With an Exp!anatory Paper 
by the Rieat Rev. C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D. 


Orown 8vo. 500 pp. Cloth, $2.25. 





OONTENTS: 
were ‘Desf were By tlie ARCHBISHOP 


I. nthetem. ‘By Rey. J. H. RIGG, D.D 
1 vee “ neipal of errs. = Training Col- 
ope. 


4 . By Rev. W. JACKSON, ¥.A.., 

7” Posidivgam. | follow of Worcester Coliege. 
Oxford 

ma Revelation. By the Rev. 

ia seige Pati SMITH, D.D., Dean of Can- 


d Val f the Mi 
The Nature and Value of the rac- 
ulous Testimony to CL sepia pity. 
By Kev m1 “JOHN STO UGHTON, D.D 
aval Development of Reveln- 
iene By the BISHOP UF CARLISLE. 
The Al “4 Tile orical Difficulties sf 
te! GHORGS RAWLINSON 
pk ny Professor of Ancient Histors. 
Oxford. 


1 wocerice of pristiantty: 
Mythical fof, 


broke Gollese. 0 


of St. Paul’s 
™ Ruigontie! ve Val e, ofS LEATRES, 
tessor of Hebrew, King’s College 


Christ's 4; pazouce.s on History. By the 


¥ 
vi. 
Vi. 


By 


Vill. ‘Som. 


Ix. 


x. 


The seness and Adequacy of 
= ey aie eee Uhristianliy. By 
. COOK, M,A., Canon of reter. 


‘ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & 00.. 
770 Broadway, cor. 9th 8t., New York, 
Sent by Mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


THE LAWS OF LIFE 
WOMAN'S HEALTH JOURNAL. 


Price $1.50 per Vear: 
Specimen Copies Sent Free. 
The best Health Journal published. THRED 
MONTHS FOR NOTHING. Parties subscribing 
ror 1872 previous to December, 187i, will receive tne 
Oc.ober, November, and December numbers of 

be ie Address 
AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO., 








Dansville, Ifvingston Co., N.Y 
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Was She Engaged ? 
A NOVEL. 


BY “JONQUIL” 
12mo. Extra Cloth. ocoee concO Ree 
An attractive love story, full of charming com- 


plications and entertaining dialogue. Its plot is 
well constructed, and its style natural and livaiy. 


TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 


OF 


Decay of the Teeth. 


A Practical and Popular Treatise. 

BY ROBERT ARTHOR, M. D.. D. D. &., 
Formerly Professor of the Principles of Dental 
Surgery in the Philadelphia and Pennsylvania 
Denta! Colleges, etc. 

With Thirty-Eight Iustrations. 
lémo. Extra Cloth..............+ en eer F 

A manual, thorough — practical in its matter 


and style, and suited to the wanis of both the pro- 
fession and the public. 


Pendennis; 


a” FORTUNES AND MISFORTUN&S 
FRIENDS AND HIs GRHAT#ST ENE 


BY WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


Profusely uifistrated with designs from Thacke- 
y’s own drawings, 
Being vol. II. 4 the New Crown 8yvo Edition of 
Thackeray. 
Toned Paper. Handeomely bound in fineeloth. #3 25, 
The New Crown 8yo Edition of Thackeray con- 
tains all the most attractive features of the famous 
standard Edition. including its profuse and beau- 
tiful series of characteristic illuscrations, 


Muskingum Lege”.ds. 


—s OTHER SKETCHES AND PAPERS DPF, 
poe SA. | re THK Le 345 MEN OF 
KMANY AND TH LD 
whore. OF AMERICA. 


BY STEPHEN POWEP#. 
12mo. Extra Cloth......... aqethe 
This series of traveling sitebios is ‘Bistingv"phed 
alike for the novelty and interest of the cubjects 


chosen and forthe sprightly and attractive manuer 
in which those subjects are treated. 


pues 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will ve sent by 
mail. postage paid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B, LIPPINOGOTT & 00., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


SMITH’S DICTIONARY. 
THE UNABRIDCFE.D 


Edition of Dr. WILLIAM SMITH's 


Dictionary of the Bible 


Is now before the eam. in various styles and at 
various prices. rizinal English edition hus 
been reproduced without mutilavion, ‘ext and il- 
lustration complete, with manifold textual errors 


CORRECTED 


And important additions made, under the direc 
tion of the two most competent editors in America, 
DRS. HACKETT AND ABBOT. 

Rod is at the head of Bible Dictionaries inthe En- 
sn tongue. The lish work has pitherto held 
fhe place of honor, but the 


ENLARCED 


American edition, pRB by American scholars 
for the use or readers and students, 
must henceforth 4ike precedence of that. Every 
MINISTER, SUNDAY SCHVOL TEACHER, and S8TU- 
DENT who has the American passion for securing 


Of its kind MusT have e. book. “It is worth 
more,” says Dr. Howard aby. - “on & Bible-read- 
er’s desk than fifty commentaries 

In four volumes, 8v0, cloth. $26.00; sheep, $30.00; 
halt morocco, $35 03; half calf, gilt, #36.00. 

The book can be ordered through any bookseller 
or it will be sent free of expense on receipt of ad- 
vertised price, by the Publishers, 

HURD AND HOUGHTON. New York; 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge. 
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ATALOGUE OF HISTORICAL, EDUCA- 
TIONAL, MISCELLANEOUS, and JUVEN- 
ILE BOOKS. Specimen copies of OLIVER OPTIC’s 
MAGAZINE for Young People, published monthly, 
at $2.50 yer year sent free. Address 
LEE & SHEPARD, 
149 Washington 8t., Boston. 


To the Book Trade and the 
Public. 


The great favor with which our 


JUVENILE CLASSICS 


have been received by both old and young, and the 
flattering literary criticisms from many,of our 
most prominent and high-toned journels, both 
secular and religious, have prompted us to give 
greater variety and beauty of illastration to the 
splendid works in oil-color printing prodrzed by 
THE RUTHERFORD PARK PRESS. 

We aim to couple artistic excellence and origin- 
ality of design with iastruction and amusement for 
children and youth, in which neither pains nor cx- 
pense will be spared, 

The New York Tribune,says: 


4 new series of attractive Sooks forthe joung 
has been issued from the . xo Park “Press 
by R.SHcee@ « Co., under the tite of * Juvenile 
Classics,” which will command attention by their 
elegance of illustration and typography, and the 

adaptation of iheir contents to youthful tastes. 
‘the enterprise of the Rutherford Park Press ap- 
pears to be @ » ovel venture in juvenile NMteratare, 
and from the good taste and agreeable ver 
of the present specimens, it bids fair to take # 
prominent place in the speciaity in which it has 
made so handsome a start. 

From the New York Times: 


The many large and small volumes poctesed, ad 
der this title are probably destin stings 80 
more genuine astun sament and de cir chow ert wil 
resu't from the combined efforts of a ase books 
published in this city during the last mon 

The New York Evening Post says: 


Messrs. R. SHUGG & Co., of No. 53 Chatham St., 
have bro at out, in rich variety and say attire 
for the ho:idays, macs illustrated books and 
plots — will oe the nursery riotous with 


uette series ook 
Robin,” ar > = Gilpin, » Sieg e Sim on, »” and 
other favorite bailads; a collec ~ or“ Fables, 4 
with engravings in colors; “rhe Adventures of 
Little Fantasy,”’ and a orsneous, folic all about 
“Little Workers,” such as batter fli 
&e., “Goa’s litele creatures that work 
hands,” make up a collection of wonderful 
inverest and attractions. 


The New York Observer says: 


Juvenile Classics.—The neatest and most attract- 
ive picture books for children are made at the 
Rutherford Park Press, by #. 8HUGG & Co. ‘The 
include some of the oldest and most papules bal. 
lads, with the most amusing ily 

esswork and cuts are 80 bewael Cally Aa | 

at they leave nothing to be 5 “— a 
f il to be vastly popular for Chelneras and 
indeed, for ali tue yess round. The. ones 
Park Ang Sy producing such gems of art as these, 
wilt make for itself a a name quite as widely known 
as the “ Riverside,” and * University.” 

From the Transcript. Boston : 


** Juvenile Classics,” from the Rutherford Park 
Press, vogether with its other productions. promise 
to BL pe | — the Cee ah Y AL and 

uitea ery combined, to dz, 
now and darthe the holidays. a 





LITTLE WORKERS. Large quarto. in 
stiff board covers, 8 large caper 
rabiiss. " 3} 


50c. each, 


cevlor 
COCK RO ee in oil colors. 
LITTLE FANTASY. Gansta, in oil eol- 


NU KSERY REY M bie 
in of! colors. 25c. 
A BC and SILHOUB: ITE ‘BOOKS, in great va- 
riety at jowess rates. 
Any of the above works, on ae of prica, will 


t 
be sent By Roe or riothe trade, pete cnslonnes had 


Liberal nes to the 
free on application. 
Publ ers, No. rk hatham vat. 
House Square, New York. 


Lea Offer to Sabbath-Schools 


And Others. 

We offer the following premiums: 50 
the Chiid’s Paper, or es of the orning 
Light, or 40 copies of the American Messenge: for 
one year 
FOR THE WAMEe OF te rAd te NEW SUB- 


to the ILLUSTRATED + ~— WEEELY, with 
the money, #24. 

Premiums in the s8me proportion for any larger 
number of subscribers. 


"Fimo," §2° page s, 








The Wine Question. 


Ever in the New Testament which refers 
to” Wine is carefully examined, and tue 
entire subject Qyroughly discussed t:« 
Laws of Fermentation and Wines of the 
Ancients. 

By Rev. WM. PATTON, D.D.: 

lusively the existence of unfermente 
Se eruete cleen comes Price 80 cents in paper; @ 
eents in cloth. sent by mail.. Address 
J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 


58 Reade St,, New Ycrk. 


THE ORPHEAN! 
By W. 0. PERKINS and A.B, HALLEY, 


Compiled-for the use vf 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 
But is also extremely well adapted for 
The Unper Ciasses of Grammar Schools 


Contafis an Elementary Course. and 170 Songs, 
arranged in One, Two, Three, or Four Parts, 


Price, $1.00. Per Dazen $9.00, 
Sent, post-paid, for petal! price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York, 





copies — m4 application, from any of 
the Soclety’s poate 
This offer holds till the ‘inst day of January, 1872. 


Anather Offer. 
For the names of 
TEN NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
to the tavernaten, CHRISTIAN WEEELY, with 


the money $20,w will send by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of the beautiful Chromo, r. pe 


ASKING A BLESSING. 
This picture. “ee. epry for Hn ta 20 by 
n colors a 


the origtral ot pein 
Spe or too nalo 2p 

oophes oa nb e teen a ‘cased the So- 
CT SOCIETY. 


clety's "deposi itort rea 
AMERICAN F 
assau St., New York. 
A REAL HELP 


UNDAY 
GHOOL | Every S.S. Teacher, 
Vigorous Weekly. 


Workman. Only $1.50 a year. 


Jiseral Deductions to Clubs. 


SEE our Lesson Leaves for 1872. 
Rey. ALFRED TAYLOR, Eprror. 


143 Eighth Street, N. Y. 


ne Temperance Almanac, 1872, 


M Pompanion fos evers arteng 


lustratione, &c. Only octe 
seer J, N. STBARNS, 58 Reade 8t , New York, 











GERMAN AND yusnor. 
Send for Ca WAM i 


a Hepes ow, | he 








THE NURSERY NTRE 
ois mai ag Youxéuer Keapens 
D 


BROKAW BROS’. 


Entire Wholesale Stock Fine _Ready- 
Made 


CLOTHING 


Now thrown open to Retail Customers 
at Wholesale Prices, 


4th Ave,, opp» Cooper Institute, 
Lafayette Place, opp. Astor Piaez, 


NEW YORK. 








MESSRS. ROBERTS BROS. 
NEW BOOKS. 


Ready this day. 


31. ENGLISH LESSONS FOR ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
By E. A. ABBOTT, M.A., and J. R. SEELEY. 
M.A. (Author of“ Ecce Homo.”) Ore volume, 
imo, cloth. Price $1.50. 


This little manual (reprinted from early sheets of 
the English edition by arrangement with the an- 
thor), intended not only tor a text-book imac- 
van-ed schools and colleges, but for the general 
reader, will be tound to be an invaluable assis:ant 
to those acquiring a method of speaking and wr!t- 
ing the English language correctly. Prof. Seeley, 
the author of “Ecce Homo,” has the reputaticn 
of being one of the most ‘periect of English 
scholars. 


2. CUES FROM ALL QUARTERS; or, Literary 
Musings of a Clerical Hecluse. By FRANCIS 
JAcCOX. One volume, l6mo. Price $1.50. 


8. AFTER ALL NOT TO CREATE ONLY. WALT 
WHITMAN’S American Institute Poem, 1:mo, 
cloth, imped covers Price 30 cts. 


Sold everywhere. Mailed, post-paid, by the pub- 
lishers, 


ROBERTS BROS.. Boston. 


MISSION SCHOOLS BURNED. 


THE AMERICAN Suwpa¥-Pomoon UnTon, 
1122 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. ; 
Hundreds of Sunday-Schools. organized by th 
Missionaries of this Society,in Michigan, W oer ~4 
sin, = Minnesvta, have been destroyed by the 


nt terrible 
1 ibera! con: erect mule ‘ho & at once, and ere 
urgently solici enable the peget - 
tablish and Pareles hese schoo  — 
will also « 7 rece ve contribufions 
to aid the n Sunday-schools d 
the eerat calamity in Chica; ie cago. —_— © 


aes ce entrusted to it, for these ff n 
be judi ously distributed by its M fonaries, whe 
sities of. of eee eey yr euntaye Kchool that’ bas - ~ —~ 
led or destroyed. as been crip- 


Pp 
Contributions can be sent to L. KNOWLES. Treas- 
Gro! 8. Scort estnut Street, Philadeiphia; or to 
FIELD, Nos. 7, 8,and 10 Bible House. 
“Sy order of the Committe@ on Missions. 
J. B. TYLER, 
Sec’y of the New York Dept. of Misstens. 


New Books for Sunday-Schools. 


Published by Am. S. 8. Union. 


THE yar mADS PLAIN. By Rev. Jas, H, 
Brooks, D.D. i16mo...... - 810 
TSB aILY K RIFLE; a bospied of the Saranac 
Lakes. 16mo . 

ETHEL’S T IAL Pw! 2 
are ECOMING A “MIs. 3 
nur saahenton, THE 
S Oe ON MISSIONARY’ S| 

ALigE FENTON; bai aabee IN TRE Wor. 

PLUASANT STORI 
WATE RGAE FOR FHR YOUNG. 


THE FAIRCHILDS: . 
By L. B. GUERN SL or.Do War You cay. 








Oe eer weerwnees 


Peer ir 


50 


ORY. 02.20. sees 


80 


seer eweee 


8.8. Depository, Sana 1 Bible a N. ¥. 


4n ESTABLISHED FAVORITE! 
“THE MAGTORY.” 


The most successful h Muste Book publishea 
Sarthe the pas thon tn ean 


Price $1.50; Per Dozen $13.5m. 
YOUR BOOKSELLER SELLS IT. 
BICLOW & MAIN, Publishers, New York, 
Successors to WM. B, BRADBURY. 


A NEW EDITION. 








HUDSON’S SHAKESPEARE. 
Revised and Corrected by the author. 
Many additional notes and a new Preface. 
READY IN OCTOBER. 
NOYES, HOLMES & OOMPA¥Y, 


BOSTON, 





A NEW STORY by ANTHONY PROLLOP: wit? 
be commenced in the Sepsember number oz 
THE GALAXY. . It-ts called “The Eustace Dia 
monds.” In the same issue of THE Galaxy 
Justin McOaerthy’s ssory, “ Lady Judith,” will be 





completea. 
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TRE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


¥Yob.1¥., No. 19 








INSURANCE. 


STOVES, Etc. 


MUSIC. 





PIANOS, ORGANS, &c. 





OFFICE OF THE 
Phenix Insurance Company, 


No, 173 Broadway, 
New YorK, October llth, 1871. 
We are happy to inform the | ede that oe Phe- 
mix Insurat ce Gomspse .,of Brooklyn, A pay 
ALL her losses cago fire, = ot her net 
sound and 


in 
surplus, over al! abilities. Slecding 
anxious for business. 

Oar condition on “October 1st. 1871, is as follows: 
pa Cap «ee SLE 


yf 765,019 12 R 
Chicago losses will not exceed in an 
350,000 00 


even 
And are firmly of the cemon a 
the loss will not exceed. cvoeveses 300,000 00 
pe Phenix Insurance Company, ‘of Brooklyn, 
re to-day sound and golvent,and will pay all their 
joss in the Chicago fire out of their net surplus. 
* py a dispatched a corps of Adjusters to the scene 
saster yesteiday, with instructions to settle 
all losses and pay the same in CASH. 
We congratulate our patrons and ourselves on 
our good fortune. 
STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 


HOME 


insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


CASH €APITAL 
ssets, let Jan., 18," ; 
Linbintios, i ae 


seers 





+ «© « $2,500,009 00 
.< ert 4 99 
iain a 188,162 23 
ABSTRACT OF THE 
THIRTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANN AL STATEMENT, 
snowing the condition of the neny on 
@ lst day ot July, 
Cash. Bal r Bank. _— $329 
alance in 9,929 08 
Bonds and Mortgages ig first lien on 
Read Nstate. Lyte tne 1,829,985 00 
Loans on payable on demand mar. 
ket value of Securities. , $196 15 00 
United States Stocks. (market value) “146; 37 
Blate and unteloal tocks and . Bonds 
(market value er 
Bank Btocks/ market val vaine> . . 
t 


Balance in hands of Agente. ° 
Bilis Receivable 
Other Property. Miscellaneous Item 31,863 50 

Premiums due ont cncmnected on Sole 
cies issued at this offiee, . - «+ 4,045 31 
Estate, . ° 1,500 00 
Government Stamps on hand, ‘ 879 27 
‘otal. $4,069,125 90 

CHARLES J. MARTIN ‘President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-P: e 

. 24 Vico-Pres't; 


® 50 
. Mi, 100 
° 3210 5 
i402 69 
178 87 








-Hea 
1. a W ASHiOiN, & Becretary 
Gro. M. LYON, Ass’t Secr’ 
2. B. GREENE, 24 Ass’t Secr’y. 


A dividend of five per cent. has te aad been 
declared—payable on demand, free of 


Estublished 1830. 


THE 


Union Stove Works 


Confidently recommend to the public the following 
articles of their own manufacture, which have a 


00 | standard reputation throughout the United States, 
viz.: 


The celebrated Beauty Elevated Oven Range. 

The New York Low Oven Range. 

The Dunderberg Brick Set Furnace. 

The Commander Brick Set Furnace. 

The Commander Portable Furnace. 

The Garnet Front Revertible Flue Fireplace 
Heater. 


All of which have the improved shaking and 
dumping grates and dust flues. 

Illustrated Catelogues and Price-Lists sent on 
application. 


THE UNION STOVE WORKS, 
No. 88 Beekman Street, N. ¥. 
(All goods of our manufacture warranted.) 


NOW IS THE TIME 


To put in the 
Magee Elevated Oven Range 
As Improved for 1871. 
MAGEE FURNACE—Portable and Brick. 
WALKER FURNAOGE— “ ° 
MORNING GLORY FURNACE— 
Portable and Brick. 


IMPROVED BALTIMORE FIRE-PLAOE 
HEATER. 
MORNING GLORY STOVES, &o., &o. 
Send for circular to 
JOHN Q, A. BUTLER & co., 


92 Beckman 8t., near Chiff, 
New York. 


DANA BICKFORD’S 
NEW IMPROVED 
Family Knitting Machine. 
$1,000 10 $5.000 con maxcin sims 








an ooke in almest 

the country, sell ANA BICKE- 
FORD'S. — AND IMPROVED ek KNITTSR. 
This Se is guaranteed tn its present com- 





MERCHANTS’ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORE, 


Office, . . 257 Broadway, 


Issues all kinds of Life and Endowment Policies 
on the Mutual System, free from restrie- 
tion on trave andl occupation. 


All Policies are non-forfettable and participate in 
the profits of the Company. 


B, F. BEEKMAN, President. 
A. D. HOLLY, Secretary. 
0. 8. PALNE, M.D., Medical Examiner, 
HENRY HILTON, Counsel. 


The officers of this Company are prepared to 
ake Viberal terms with responsible and efficient 
Life Insurance men from every quarter. 


ACSIDENES 
JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS 


OP THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
oseph Or Deserivtiy: 
diiete. Name and De- | & 

rranted, signating No. 
The well-known Origtual and Popular Numbers, 
BOS—404—17 Ue 351, 


Having been assumed by other MAKERS, we de- 
sire to caysion the mre in respect to said umita- 


was FOR G 
une HG ed ‘@80 18, 91 John &t.. N. Y. 


Y ow Sole Agen 





Insure in the TRAV- 
bon at Hastie iit 7 AND 








TRADE MARK: 





Wm. P. Lyon & Son, 


STATIONERS 


97 THOMAS STREET, 


Cor. Broadway, NEW YORK. 


GENERAL STATIONERY, BLANK BOOKS, and 
all kinds of PRINTING. 


EVERY MOTHER 


Should read and have for constant reference this 
much-needed manual for 2] family, MATERNITY, 
by Dr. T. 8. eat = ashington, D.C. It isa 
complete famil Li on motherhood, — of 
Pregnan Sy, lamor. r, the? Nursing and Rearin In- 
fants, the intidren, the care oe L. iduca- 
mpha y 
hed ysi- 


ton of Youth, p medecien oe ee BE 
"ies and by the fe 'Mtedhoat, eeu and Secular 





ca 
mail on yon on pice 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publisher 
27 Park Piace, New York. 


Happy Hours. 


An Illustrated Monthiy Magazine. 
Containing Tales. Adventures, Sketches, Articles 
on Useful and Ornamental Work, Puzzles, evc.. etc. 
Each number contains sixteen pages, printed with 
new type, and on a good quality 0* piper. 


or, book sent free 
28. 





Only Twenty-five Cern:s a Year. |- 


Five copies for $1, Send stamp tor a specimen copy. 
O. A. ROORBACH, Publisnar. 
102 Nassaustreet. New York 


The Little Corporal, |— 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE — Boys AND 
y ne SLO PLOPLE WR VE YounGe 


gue. 4 
pddressJOHN WMILLER, P gait number I 








eet every want of td 
either domestio < or fangy work. 
cn full ‘airs = for an aL 
dress DANA BICKFORD, Vice- 
President and aemoral Agent 689 Broadway. N. Y. 


as MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘“‘FAMILY FAVORITE” 


Claim that itis excelled hy no other Sewing Ma- 
chine ever offered for PS mlarfavor. As the — 
of years of experimen mg ee agers Lary | 
vantages over others, wh ich, Sou exe lent ia 
their ys o—- x | —— _ more 
modern open Ry uired 
ualities ot at LIOItY. STRENGTH, “DURE. 
¥, and ADAPTA BILITY. We’ fur 
nd shall be happy to prove by ACT “AL 
STRA TON at any of our agencies, that it 
Cd B SLY cen be more readily 
and 'B. ‘ED, is more convent t- 
Seanaen. for OLLING, OLBANING, ar 
vay wi WEAR tonger, do MORE a 
with a given amount of time an 
vonderta RANGE and CAPACITY 
NDS OF WORK, is better adapted to 
cpueirenseuls ofa FAMILY SEW- 
G-MACHINE than any other in the market. 


WEED SEWING MAOHINE OOMP’Y 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


TROY BELLS. 


OLD ESTABLISHED TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 
ROY, N. ast stablished 1852), a large assort- 
ment of Church, Academy, Fire Alarm, and 

other Bells constantly on hand nnd mace tu , 
ade of genuine Bell Metal (Couper and Tin). 
th Rotary Moun 8. the tand most A] 
= used. ALL BELLS WARRANTED SATISFAC 


“Larie Ree yy ge te free » upon ap applt- 
or, 109 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illino 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Beil Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior guaity of Church, Acad- 
gay. Fire-Alarm, Facto Chime, Tower-Clock 
cs oer ence. 5 and other Bells of 
and tin, mounted tn the most approved 


manne’ an ond fully warranted. Oa jog. sent izes 


THE MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Established in 1826. 

Bells for Churches, Academies, Factories, etc.. of 
which more have been made at t this establishment 
than at all the other founderies iv the countr 
combined. Ali Bellis warranted, a illustrate 
—=aalegne sent free upon application 

. A. & G. R. MENERLY, West Troy, N. Y. 
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VHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES! On the line 
/ of the UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, A Land 
Grant of 12, {| Dsceae Aces ¢ the best Pinal 
Mineral La Ame 8,000,000 Acres of choice 
Farming and Grazing 7 tee on the line of the 
In the 8TATE OF NEBRASKA, in the Great 
Platte Valley, now for sale, for cash or long credit. 
These lands are in a mild and healthy climate. a ae 
for grain-gruwing and stock-raising, unsurpassed b 
any in the Bite States. Prices range from €2 #210810 
Bis Acre. OMESTBADS FORK ACTCAL SETTLERS. 


and 


500,000 i. of Government Land between Oma- 

paows North Platte. open for entry as Humesteads 

Soldiers of the late war are entitled to a 

pas gee | of 160 acres, within railroad 

limits, equal to a NinecT BOUNTY of $400. Send 

for the new ee of descri oe As het, with 
new maps, mailed free everyw Address 
oO. DAVIS, Land Commisstoner 

U. P. R. R.Co., Omaha, Neb. 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrou 
Oxide Gas for TEETH BXTRAG@ION, 19 Coope 
Institute, New York. 








Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes, Albums, 
PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 
AND 
GRAPHOSCOPES. 
Imported and manufactured by 
EE. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 

591 Broadway, N.Y., opposite Metropolitas. Hot 


OCK WOOD &CO.. PHOTOGRAPHER, 
848 Broodway. pumas PREMIUM AMERICAN 
LNSTITUT®, 1865, "67 69. and 70. 


e, — Cards, $10 per greg Cartes de Visttes, tS) 
Life Sized Photographs, Ten Dollars. 








ADIES pasinine TO PROOCURE A FI 
ge ye ‘ne, — mon 


ae 
enty-sixth Birset. and 47 1 Niath v 
work at highest prices if desired. Avoime 


T. 


» Bonen og fox for} 


FULL OF LIFE. 
Good Poetry. 
GOOD ™M USIO. 
DEVOTIONAL. 
EASY. 
POPULAR. 
Sparkling. 
NEW AND OLD. 


“Songs of Salvation,” by T. BH. Per- 
kins and Rev. Alfred Taylor. The best 
book out. Only $30a hundred. Send 25 
cents for a copy, to try it. 


T. E. PERKINS, Publisher, 
148 Bighth St., New York. 


Ready October Ist, 1871. 


THE CRYSTAL, 
A New Glee and Ohorus Book. 


By FREDERIC H. PHASE. 








NOLDWAILVS 





THE CRYSTAL will be found one of the best and 
most attractive singing-books published in years. 
It has been comptied and carefully arranged by one 
of the most eminent teachers in the country, and 
is especially adapted for the use o 
SINGING SCHOOLS, CLASSES, centaeteiona, 

CHOIRS, QUARTETTE CLUBS, AND 
THB SOCIAL CIRCLE. 
The “ Orystal” contains 352 large 


es, printed 
from new, clear type,and is arranged in 
Parti. © 


‘our Ass 


a 
on the subject of Musical Notation. with cxoreises. 
scales and Solf: 

Part Il. Contains no pieces of an easy but-progres- 
sive matare. written in different keys. 

PAk&T ILL. Contains Glees, Songs, Quartettes and 
Gheresess for Musical Societies and the Home 


PART IV. Contains Hymn tunes, Anthems, fen- 
tences and Chants adapted to the use “ Cc aaa, and 
tor devottonel ——— in 








an 

A single Secnet copy 
for 8 a limited 7 -%, wilt be So post-paid to any 
address on receipt of $1.25. Specimen pages sent 
free on application. 


8S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers 
Cleveland, oO. 


“THE SONG KING,” 


FOR SINGING CLASSES AND CONVEN.- 
TIONS. 





Ba apih ~ wre PALMER, 
talen: nductor, 


The Somguorren an 
Sumer < of th the Bi gona QUE QUEEN, Po 
etc., & 

The SONG ag 2 contains one and 
ninety-two @ same size as the en 
Palm, etc., an although itis elgbey 5 pa pax. fuis 
than its oneine ssor the 80: @ Sorex fe EEN, it 

sold at the same Vrioe. $7.50 a des. 

Bo aa only in board co 

e popularity of the | Boxa. 
the fast hat it has reached 
000 copies, and the RONG a KI 
of nearly five years’ additional ~ 

Mr. Palmer has the rare 
compagting —. — SON KING. is deneing ana 

[musical ught, in a practical and admirable 
ly . Oonwentions, and Muswal 


8. 
saaayous SPECIMEN PAGES sent free on appli- 
Ready Aug. . rape Lez ae noer r gener, 


Lay is shown ‘ 
eof ever? 
G A. he result 





The Very Best Church Music Book. 
Just Ready. 


THE SACRED CROWN: 
A COLLECTION OF 
New Hymn Tunes, Anth Sent 
and Chants, 
Fer Pablic and Private Wership. 
Tegether with a Oomplete and Practical System of 
Elementary Instruction, written onpreastt for t this 
work ; a large collection of four-part Songs, Glees 
and Cheruses for Singing-Schools and Musica} 
Conventions, 
F. TODGES 


y D. 
The well-knows,. Author and Conductor 
Editor of the ver: quocesatal work, 
Voices.” An ¥ * 
gu r Now England Teachers. 
13.50 per dozen. 

The authors eee spent two years in wriving, a’ 
rang'ng and selectin, this va. wae.’ in aaal- 
tion to their best e ore. has mber, @ 
greater vafiety, and a better selection x conerivas 
tions than any previous Music Book of a similar 
character has uced. We have lar eatery 
already for it. Orders will be answ in t 
and + a terms made to'l’ enahars and Chortstera, 
og — copies sent by mail post-paid en receipt 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


F. J. HUNTINCTON & CO., 
103 Duane St., N. ¥. 


MUSIC BOOKS, 
Which eell by the Hundred thousand. : 
The DULCIMER, The LUTE OF ZION, 
and THE THANKSGIVING, 
by Woodbury. 
THE SACRED LUTE, by Bradbury. 
THE PSALM KING, by Perkins. 
THB OLIVE BRANOH, by Cook. 
THE TONART, by Roberts. 
Price $1.60 retail; $13.60 per dozen. 


A New Music Book pr Female 
Semina 


THE TRIO. 


A colloction of three-part songs, for female voices, 
the music selected mainly from the works of Con- 
cerd and other celebrated composers. Compiled by 
D. N HOOD. 
Professor of Music, Rockford Female Seminary. 
Bound in cloth. Price 75 cents. 


LYON & HEALY, Publishers, Chicago, 


es, Motets 





r; Assootate 
“ Jubilant 














* HILLSBORO, N.C., Sept. 8, 1870. 
“T have been using a Florence Sewing-Machine 
for some time, and have no hesitation in saying 
that itis greatly superior to any other with which 
Tam acquainted. I have been using sewing-ma- 
chines for twelve years, having used the Wheeler 
& Wilson, and Grover & Baker, and others, and in 
simplicity of arrangement, and in many other 
respects, the Florence is greatly superior. The 

hemmer is indispensable. 
“Mrs. THOMAS WEBB.” 


AMERICAN HOUSE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 
The Largest First-class House in New England 
Vertical Lge md Water Gy and Single Apartments, 
with bee ees coLn 


Café. 
Billiard Hal Di “a ‘heleg Mion a ON, Proprietors, 











Songs for the Sanctuary. 





T. H. CHAMBERS & SON’S 
PIANO-FORTES. 


The Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices, 


And upon the Most Favorable Terms 
of Payment. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Send for a Circular, with Testimoniale,etc. 


(Formerly DUBOIS, STODART, BACON & 
CHAMBERS. Established 18%.) Address 


T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
99 and 101 Fourth Avenue, between lith and!12th 
streets, New York City. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVALCD 
WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


Is conceded by all who have carefully compared it 
with others. 
In the 


the Manufacturer has succeeded in making the 
Most Perfect Pianoforte 
possible, hence they are preferred by all the 
Great Artists of the Day, 
and recommended by all the 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 


Prices will be found ab reasonable as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 
WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. &. BERRY & CO., 


789 Broadway, corner 10th Street. keep a fine aapees 
ment of Pianos, Urgans, or Melodeons, for sal 
rent, at Voit iow ~~ gy! ae Sale 
DAVIS are Ther 
34, 5 Ba hand Pianos and 4 Melodeo: eons is vers 
es and 2. rene cheap. They oo. on oak month) 
Vox Angell oy rent ag oe Tani wi ieee 


there al 


DUNHAM . SONS’ 
Manufacturers of 
PIANO FORTES. 


{7 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


IMPROVED PIANOS. 
BACON & KARR, 


No, 255 Greene St., 




















(WINTHROP PLAOBE, near EIGHTH 87.,) N. ¥ 
We are now offering our PIANOS, which are al 
of a few and greatly improved scale, at very popu- 
lar prices. 
The University Place cars pass our door. 
CHURCH ORCANS. 
gE. & G, G, HOOK & OLASMUY OMG AR a 
i of =r onsets 00 
i. HO vt Bias 
of a yas nr on ins: 
P in pe overs partot the country,and dof all 
i in New York by 
JAMES A. PUNDKRFORD, 1 Fe 
Specifications furnished and oan cee negotiated 
ov precisely the same terms as oy Ay 
A Great Offer. gGASivss 
ot ON UNDEMD | MALO. 
DEO Ne and 0 ROA ANB of 8 makers. 
including Water at ~TE LOW PRIOBS FO: 
CASH, DUKING THIS MONTH, or will take a small 


porety m cash,and balance in ‘monthly or querter 
stallments. 








WICKES’ ECLECTIC ol 
IS ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR USE WHEREVER A 
GOOD LIGHT AND PERFECT 
SECURITY FROM ACOLDENT 
ARE REQUIRED 
J. H. WICKES, 
120 Maiden Lane. N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL. 














Chueck - Furniture 
And DECORATION a Specialty. 


& R. LAMB, 


59 CARMINE ST., NEW YORK. 
Send five P. O. Stamps for Catalogue. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 
Over 300 Churches as Reference. 


Elastic Sponge. 


Tha Most Durable, Hcouomieal and Cleanest. 


NO MOTHS--NO PACKING. 


SAMPLES and Prices sent free on application. 
WM. R. HORTON & SON, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
American Patent Sponge Company, 
524 BROADWAY, 
Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel, NEW YORK. 


Church Cushions, 
Mattrasses, Pillews, &c., &c. 
PATENT ELASTIC FELT. 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. NEVER PACKS. 


HALF THE PRICE OF BAIR. 
("Send for Circular to 


Patent Elastic Felt Co. 


Near Broadway, 95 DUANE 8T., N. Y. 


WwW. J. CRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOKINC-GLASSES. 
No. 82 Bower. tend, 


(Above Canal Street). 

















8 O'CLOCK. 


~2R, van none oma 


Family and Daly Schao} 





Oranbury, N. 
W. 8 MoNAIR. Principal. 


Fort Edward C ate Institute. 
oy Ay Teachers. 








EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY oF MUSIC, 
Boston, Mass. ploys the most eminent in- 
structors in the land, and offers unrivaled advan- 
tages for procaring a musical otecaton, AT LESS 

BASEO 4 TUITI ae NY &SIMILA 
rmal @a ent (‘to or frinfate 
jk procured for} es duly q fi 
ER TERM OPENS Nov reulars con- 
taining full a vty ated ive en Le oma 
ion to E. TOU 








GROCERIES, &c. 


SCRANTON & CO., 
GROCERS, 

Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 

Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, a 

ower prices than any house in this line, We sel 

aone but standard goods, and advise all consumer 

to give us a trial, for the best goods are, in the end 

the cheapest. 

Getrine UP CLUBS. 

GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 











Parties inquire how to get upclubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, and a club form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Chub Organizers. 
THE 
GREAT AMBRICAN THA COMPANY, 
Sl AND 8 VESHY 8T., 


P.O. Box 6643.5 New Yore. 


CREAM 
TABLE CHOCOLATE, 


This strengthening and wholesome preparation 
is intended for use without boiling. A cup of de- « 
lictous chocolate can be made with it in two minutes. 
For invalids it is a most desirable article. It is made 
by WALLACE & CoMPANY. 29 Cortlandt 8t., and 
can be had by the single (pound) jar, or case of one 
dozen at most of the good family grocery houses of 
New York anu Brooklyn. 

Observe Carefully the manufacturers’ name 
and trade-mark on the label! 


AGENTS WANTED. 

















AGENTS WANTED. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
LIFE OF 


Jesus the Christ. 


For full descriptive circulars, terms, 
territory, a apply to 
stale Ge Onl: 


J.B. FORD 9 97 Fe Petr pus 
poet y! nde Aa 
30,000 Wai umes 
‘ have been already sold of 
SALAD FOR THE SOLITARY, 
AND 
SALAD FOR THE SOCIAL, 
tions alone salone Sostine, two how 500 sie lta 
that ft sale » will reach 100,000 Volumes. lead. 
choice and unexceptionable literature will 
Humor and Ourious In- 
Bold exclusively by subsoription. uses 
now read d the work will be yee Agents 
wanted "the Publish where. For Cireularand Terms, ad- 
WITT o oT SENT &00., 451 Broome &t., N.Y. 


CROSS & CROWN. wxtseiscee 


ingucemgnts, “Adare rose’ BUND & § <M Modan, Fab: 
ond 68 ‘te ADE 8T 








lishers, 
GENTS WANTED-—for the 
FALL CAMPAICN. 
Now rendy for agente—our new book, 


SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN EUROPE, 
By JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE. 


We are by'tuytother hows s on this book 
—— paid: anyother house. 
‘or circulars 





proofs, send 


‘AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
HARTFORD, Ct. 


E TO ROOK ACENTS. 

as dite at a ha ctus of our New 

Bible containing over 200 fine 

= sieateanbene to any Book Agent, free of 
one Address 

ATIONAL oP UBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

GENTS w'Sored Heres for J. T. Fang) fe 

Book, “ and M 
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H. 
16 North 7th nee 
Attention, Agents! Think of This! ! 


Wonderful Success 11! 30,000 


sold aret dare of the 
Wied Webel + a4 Tes ful) his. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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A PIOUS CAT. 


E always knew that it would turn out so, 
\ The fact is, that cats are an abused race, 
and always have been. But we have claimed for 
them many and distinguishing excellences, and 
for doingso, we have been confronted—in our own 
house, too,—with indignant denials. “Cats are 
selfish and treacherous. They fawn on you 
without affection,and only for their own pleasure. 
They are sly, cruel, and hateful.” To all of which 
we time and again have entered a denial. That 
acat has a capacity of being sly and cruel, far 
beyond any vouchsafed to a rabbit, or a hen, we 
do not deny. Buta good education will reduce 
these qualities to a condition about as respect- 
able as they exhibit in the human race. 

Thecat is sly! Is not a huntersly? Is nota 
fisherman sly, stealing along the brook with a 
gaudy and deceitful “fly,” designed to inveigle 
trout? Thecatis cruel! Is it because be kills 
rats and birds? What, then, must be the cruelty 
of man? No doubt a moral cat, of proper edu- 
cation, and belonging to the right church, would 


pr°fer (infinitely prefer) to have its meat killed. 


for it and properly dressed, and brought around 
daily ina butcher's cart. But, if that is not done, 
why should not the cat kill its own little beef? 
One thing is certain, the cat kills only that it may 
eat. Neither does it dally over its food, praising 
its juices and smacking its lips, after the manner 
of men, over this and that tidbit. 

If each man and child were dependent every 
day for its food upon its own skill in securing 
game, if every one were obliged to be his own 
butcher and serve up his sustenance with bloody 
hands, is it likely that we should be as neat, select, 
and delicate in our methods of destruction as a 
cat is? E 

No, under proper treatment the cat is a gentle- 
man. He carries himself with aristocratic self- 
respect. He has an instinctive knowledge of so- 
ciety—social intuitions as one might say,—and 
perceives at a glance who is prejudiced against 
him and who is partial. 

If a cat has not the capacity of disinterested 
friendship, then no animal has. To be sure, the 
cat does not gaze at you with the inquisitive or 
inquiring looks which an intelligent dog casts 
upon his master; but every one has his own way 
of showing affection, and a cat’s way is not less 
genuine because it is unlike a dog’s. 

We have before this had occasion to discourse 
upon sundry and divers cats at Peekskill. But 
now we have another tale to tell, which ought to 
raise the cat high in moral position. 

Bessie, be it known, is not only the Mother Supe- 
rior of the place, but is a cat of unexceptionable 
record, and of the best manners. No cat ever 
reared her household with more anxious diligence. 
Woe to dog or other cat that approached the sa- 
ered precinet where her kittens were preserved ! 
Her losses were borne with exemplary patience. 
One kitten a horse stepped on ; one or two others, 
in the bloom and beauty of their youth, were pur- 
sued by certain black and tan terriers, during their 
mother’s absence, as they sported in the twilight, 
and were cruelly done to death. One or two others, 
the “city cat,” (that fierce and mighty creature !) 
slew. 

That Bessie was sustained under her great 
losses all could see. But that it should awaken 
in her mind a deep seriousness is as surprising as 
it must be gratifying. 

Bessie is very fond of Mr. Turner ; as, indeed, 
all the cats are, and all the dogs, and all the 
calves, and everything else that dwells on the 
farm. Even flies and mosquitoes court him. It 
is no uncommon thing to see cats and dogs, a 
motley company, big and little, white, black and 
gray, going forth with Turner to the fields. 


It happened a Sunday or two ago that on start- ( 


ing for church, a mile distant, he found Bessie at 
the foot of the lane wending her way with him. 
Bless her fur, what use is there in a cat's going to 
church? If ste had ever heard the proverb about 
the church mice it must have told her that they 
are always poor, and not worth so long a tramp. 

She was admonished and sent back. The party 
went on, entered the sanctuary, and it is to be 
hoped, profited by its lesson of devotion. But 
whtat was their surprise, on rising at the close of 
service, to find Bessie at the door waiting for 
their departure! It is plain that she had had a 
realizing sense of her privileges. To church she 
would go, and to church she did go—the true 
church, too—no Presbyterian, no Methodist, no 
Baptist Church did she countenance, but the 
genuine Episcopal Church. Her conduct proved 
unexceptionable. She can now go whenever she 
desires, unrebuked. 

On learning these facts I felt not only a great 
respect for Bessie, but a desire to learn her opin- 
1008 On many questions. Accordingly, ona bright 
morning,—oh, how the sun did shine! and the 
great broad heavens above were full of brilliant 
ether—l broached to Bessie some of the salient 
points of controversy familiar to our day. 





“Is it your opinion that service should be said 
or sung ?” I asked her—at the same time patting 
her head gently. She at once opened up such a 
purring that it was plain she inclined to a service 
of song. 

I could get no very positive answer as to wheth- 
er she sympathized with the High Church party 
or the Low. She looked wise, as I had seen other 
people do on the same topic, and rather bumped 
her back, and walked very stiffly »gainst my knee, 
with her tail held aloft to its uttermost length. 
She did not choose to say anything; but I could 
see by such a token that she inclined to the High 
Party. 

Icould not make out much upon the topic of 
baptismal regeneration. She licked her paws and 
washed her face assiduously, and seemed anxious 
to be utterly clean; but further than that I could 
get no hint. It may be that she meant to say that 
baptism, if well rubbed in, might regenerate ; or, 
she might have wished to sbow by signs that the 
whole thing was but superficial, and did not work 
inward moral change. : 

She was entirely sound on the Catechism. ™% 





RUTH. 
\ HAT shall be the baby’s name? 
Shall we catch from sounding fame 
Some far-echoed word of praise 
Out of other climes or days— 


Put upon her brows new-born 
Crowns that other brows have worn? 


Shall we take some dearer word, 
Once within our circle heard, a 
Cherished yet, though spoken less, 
Shall we lay its tenderness 

On the baby’s little head, 

So to call again our dead? 


Shall we choose a name of grace 
That befits the baby’s face,— 
Something full of childish glee, 
To be spoken joyous-y? 
Something sweeter, softer yet, 
That shall say, ‘* Behold our pet!” 


Nay; the history of the great 
Must not weigh our baby’s fate ;— 
Nay; the dear ones disenthralled 
Must not be by us recalled ; 

We shall meet them soon again— 
Let us keep their names till then! 


Nay; we do not seek a word 

For a kitten ora bird; 

Not to suit the baby-ways, 

But to wear in after days,— 

Fit for uses grave and good, 
Wrapped in future womanhood— 


For the mother’s loving tongue 
While our daughter stil: is young ; 
For the manly lips that may 

Call her maiden heart away, 

For the time, yet tenderer, 

When her children think of her. 


Let us choose e Bible name, 

One that always bides the same, 
Sacred, sweet, in every land 

All men’s reverence to command ; 
For our earthly uses given, , 
Nathless, musical in heaven ! 


One I know, these names amid— 
* Beauty ” is its meaning hid; 

She who wore it, made it good 

With her gracious womanhood. 

Name for virtue, hove, and truth! 

Let us call the buby Ruth. 








MR. SPURGEON AND HIS CHURCH. 
BY THE REY. W. (. STEEL. 


HE Tabernacle, in which the pulpit orator 

par excellence of London officiates, is a plain 
but massive church, adorned in front with large 
Corinthian pillars, standing back from the street, 
and enclosed with an iron fence. On entering the 
building you are struck with the resemblance ef 
the audience room to those in our large theaters. 
There is the pit immediately below the stage-like 
platform, on which there is simply.a moveable 
table on castors, and a plain chair or two. Then 
immediately below the platform, raised some- 
what above the main floor, there is a kind of 
orchestra which is usually on Sunday occupied by 
a large class of attentive and apparently intelli- 
gent boys. There are also three galleries rising 
one above the other. On Sunday, July 18th, when 
we were present, there were said to be five thou- 
sand people in the church, every available seat in 
the house was filled, and even in the uppermost 
gallery, which nearly touches the ceiling, many 
were standing. 

Mr. Spurgeon exactly at the time for the open- 
ing service made his appearance on the platform, 
followed by the elders of the church who took 
seats immediately behind him. Standing out on 
the platform he commenced pouring out his soul 





in prayer: “O Lord, we would draw near to thee 
with our hearts, may our songs be heart-music, 
and our prayers not the mere semblance of de- 
votion.” Commencing thus he continued in a 
most unaffected strain until he seemed to forget 
everything but God and the souls around him. 
Pleading for the sinners of London, he said, “ O 
crucified One, whose hand holds the silver scep- 
ter; strike with that scepter the stony hearts of 
sinners in this great city; thou art greater than 
Moses; strike the rock and let streaming tears 
gush forth.” Then he plead for the purification 
of his members. “ May we not only be resigued to 
that which is disagreeable, but give us perfect 
acquiescence in thy will; lay us on the altar, 
though the altar be an anvil and the purifying 
hand a hammer.” 

He continued for some time in this strain, and 
closed with an earnest petition for his brother 
ministers. “ Bless our ministers; fil) them with 
the Holy Ghost; may they not be content with 
old and rancid supplies, but anoint them with 
fresh oil.” ; 

He gave out the hymn in a clear natural voice, 
reading with great impressiveness ; and without 
any instrumental accompaniment the whole con- 
gregation poured out the glad words ot praise, 
Mr. Spurgeon himself singing with them. I had 
heard the echoing strains of trained and gowned 
singers in St. Paul’s, and the artistic and thrilling 
tones of organ and congregation in Westminster 
Abbey, but this was praise from earnest Christian 
souls, and my own heart went up to the very 
throne in that grand song of joy. 

Two lessons from the Scriptures were read, and 
the people all over the house opened their Bibles 
and followed the pastor in the reading. Comment- 
ing on the conduct of the elder brother in the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, he said, ‘“‘ Evermore 
self-righteous sinners are offended when chief 
sinners are received.” “‘ Thou never gavest me a 
kid,’ saidthe brother. Ah, he was all duty and 
no privilege—self-righteous and legal sinners need 
not expect much joy! Grace is the only spring out 
of which the water of joy doth flow.” 


He read a portion of the fifth of Romans linger- 
ing at the sixth, seventh and eighth verses. “For 
when we were yet-without strength, in due time, 
Christ died for the ungodly, for scarcely for aright- 
eous man will one die, yet peradventure for a good 
man, some would even dare todie. But God com- 
mendeth his love to us in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us.” “Many preach a 
Saviour for saints, many that Cbrist died for the 
righteous, but Paul would have it that Christ died 
for the ungodly ; this passage should be read with 
wet eyes, there is music here. Our sins are moun- 
tains, but grace like Noah’s flood will be twenty 
cubits over their highest summits.” Interspersing 
remarks like these throughout his reading he 
secured the undivided attention of his hearers. 

The sermon was on the “ Freeness of Grace,” 
and spite of the pronounced and outspoken Cal- 
vinism of the speaker, he proclaimed a salvation 
as broad, deep, and full, as was ever declared 
from an orthodox Arminian pulpit. At times he 
was very pathetic, especially when he told his 
own experience, how he felt he was near the gates 
of hell and Christ lifted him up and gladdened 
his soul with the message ot mercy, “ Thy sins be 
forgiven thee.” At one time he thrilled the whole 
large congregation by the simple utterance of the 
word “ Hope.” 

‘The audience were held by the spell of his 
eloquence for a full hour, and showed no signs of 
weariness or uneasiness. 

From a recent attack of illness Mr. Spurgeon 
seemed very feeble, and his full round face was 
quite pale. With small sparkling eyes, a well- 
formed nose, and mouth shaded by a black mus- 
tache, and a countenance peculiarly animated in 
conversation, his appearance is quite pleasing 
and attractive, especially when he smiles and 
shows a set of clear ivory-like teeth. Short, stout 
and muscular, he is a fair type of the Anglo- 
Saxon. 


Inquiry meetings are held every Wednesday 
evening, and there is scarcely ever a period when 
some anxious souls are not seeking to find the * the 
way of life.” When deemed worthy of membership 
the young converts are examined by the officers 
of the church, and acard of recomniendation is 
given them, which they deliver to Mr. Spurgeon 
who receives them into the church by baptism, 


and extends to them the right hand of fellowship. : 


We were shown the church register, which con- 
tained the names of four thousand two hundred 
and thirty-five members in good standing. A 
most effective system is adopted by which un- 
worthy persons are excluded from the church. 
Mr. Spurgeon does not, of course, undertake the 
full pastoral oversight of this vast number of 
souls—his deacons share with him in this depart- 
ment of church work—but in all cases of sickness 


the pastor calls and offers the holy ministries of | 


counsel and prayer, 


CEMETERIES IN EUROPE. 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL OSGOOD, D. D. 


(Concluded. | 

N Berlin there are several cemeteries of note, 
the most conspicuous of these being that of 
the Jews, so faras my observation can testify, and 
such is the interest now given to the interments 
of recent and former years that a volume bas just 
been published containing the names and resting- 
places of all prominent persons who have been 
buried in that city, in fact a directory of the dead. 
Frankfort has a new and handsome Friedhof or 
Court of Peace for the dead, which is distin- 
guished both by the richness of its monuments 
and the fame of the dead, yet its dimensions - 
are too limited to suit our American feeling, 

and like every other cemetery in Europe that I 

bave seen, it is more a piece of architecture than 

of landseape, and seems to bave come out of 

stone cloisters and churches rather than from the 
God of nature with his broad fields and forests, 

mountains and springs. I have heard much since 
my boyhood of the famous cemetery of Pére La 
Chaise at Paris, and there is enough in its mere 
inscriptions to keep any traveler there for days 
and weeks. Whilst the view of Paris from the sum- 
mit is fine, yet as a whole the place wants charac- 
ter, the monuments are lacking in form and 
grouping, and the whole enclosure has that dull, 
monotonous, artificial look, so characteristic of 
the old French taste that laid out Versailles and 
Fontainbleau. An American who walks there 
cannot but pray that his bones and those of his 
children may rest not there, but in some free and 
broad garden of graves in America, where every 
thriving village is cager to have a fairer resting- 
place for its dead than the pride of Paris or Lon- 
don can command. 

Of course in point of art, except landscape art, 
we fall far behind Europe, and great good will 
come to our people by better acquaintance with 
the monuments of the Old World. Before we 
spend more money on the tombs of our heroes 
and statesmen, or raise costly piles over our own 
family burial-places, we ought to see the mauso- 
leums of England, Germany, France and Italy. 
It seems to me that on the whole the most im- 
pressive monument in Europe is the mausoleums 
of Frederick William III. and his queen Louisa, 
near Berlin, so grand, yet so gentle and hmnan 
are those two marble forms as they rest side by 
side in the calm majesty of death, in that blue 
tinted light that brings down upon them the 
benediction of heaven from those Scriptures and 
that cross that speak to them God’s own peace 
after such lives of conflict and frequent defeat. 
There is more to fire the blood and craze the 
imagination in the churches of Potsdam and Paris 
that contain the dust of Frederick the Great and 
the first Napoleon ; but there is more tolove at 
Charlottesburg face to face with that other Prus- 
sian king who freed Germany from the yoke of 
Napoleon, and: whose queen, Louisa, who died at 
thirty-four, in the midst of disaster, has always 
lived in the spirit of German patriotism, and 
given her name to the order of honor that marks 
every Prussian hero now with her star. Nay there 
is nothing in the famous chapel of the Medici at 
Florence, nor in the marvelous tombs of Papal 
Rome, so touching as that man and wife who do 
not cease to be such in being king and queen. 
Papal art has had wonderful power, and I do not 
forget that the Moses of Michael Angelo was in- 
tended for the tomb of one of the Popes. But those 
ghostly fathers in God had no queenly Lovisa to 
cheer them to life and death ; and po wonder that 
the high art that could not give them @ wife 
is so ready to bestow upon them interceding 
saints and madonnas. 

There are also sume modest burial-places in 
Europe that are peculiarly touching and sugges- 
tive. Among them I remember most tenderly 
the ancient Jewish cewetery*at Prague, and the 
Protestant cemeteries at Florence and Rome. No- 
where in Europe does the traveler see more clear 
marks of primitive times than in and about that 
old synagogue of Prague, and I could not but think 
of the day, so long ago, when that ground was first 
trodden by Hebrew worshipers, and some handful 
of exiles stopped there, as usual, by the brink of the 
river to chant their psalms and to make the place 
from thal moment forever sacred. I went into their 
synagogue on Friday night at the hour of worsbip, 
and saw a motley set assembled to hear indifferent 
chanting,with somewhat free and easy manners. yet 
not without a certain plucky loyalty to their blood' 
and faith. Conspicuous among their frequently 
shabby dresses appeared the trim clothing of one 
of the officials of the railway who had examined 
my luggage and dealt gently with me as a sujbect 
of Austrian taxation. He looked iike modern 
timesin a very ancient and musty place, for I saw 
the marks upon the wall above our heads where 





the waters of the river has sometimes risen ; and 
the narrow pens in which the women were shut 


up like fancy birds who must be kept in safe 
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cages did not scem much like this nineteenth 
century. Just across the way the gate of the 
cemetery opened, and a mile of wall enclosed 
a!l that dust of bosts of sons and daughters of 
Isra°l, perhaps from the year of the destruction of 
their sacred city to the present day. 

At Florence the Protestant cemetery just.out- 
side the walls is taking new properties by the 
erection of a solid stone wall that makes it a com- 
plete circle, and with the stately cross in the cen- 
ter gives to Protestantism more of a local habita- 
tion and name than it has anywhere else in Italy ; 
unless equal dignity be claimed for the shadow of 
the pyramid of Cestius at Rome that falls upon 
the Protestant cemetery there. There are a few 
names in each place to arrest an American travel- 
er’s steps. At Florence Theodore Parker’s name 
impressed me most, as I read those dates 1810-1860 
with a friend who with me was a fellow-student 
of his at Cambridge. What a character, and what 
a career! How much ‘learning and how much 
prejudice; what gentleness and what ferocity ; 
what dreams of universal happiness, and what 
denunciations of all who stood in the way of the 
immediate inauguration of his golden age; what 
faith and what unbelief; what spiritual intuitions, 
and what sweeping scorn for all the doctrines and 

nstitutions that have given faith its foothold in 
history and still make it a mighty power in the 
world! Parker, there in Florence, dyipg where 
Savonarola died—Parker in his bed, Savonarola 
in the flames! Yet, perhaps, both were burned to 
death, and Parker's fires were the slower and 
more insidious heats of his flaming zeal, his fiery 
hatred of all bondage, and love for every oppressed 
nation and soul. All honor to our brave and 
mighty companion, friend and countryman, 
Theodore Parker! Yet I must say my say, and 
declare in print as to my friend who stood witb 
me there, that all the words that ever fell from 
his eloquent lips and were recorded in his glowing 
pages do not amount to so much in wisdom nor 
give such progressive power to the human race as 
the familiar wordsthat were spoken over this great 
iconoclast at his baptism when he was presented to 
God by his parents—the familiar words of conse- 
cration that embody the trutu and spirit of the 
religion which he so wildly in some respects mis- 
interpreted and maligned. 

Readers are probably familiar enough with the 
Protestant cemetery at Rome, and know well the 
inscriptions that tell of the broken heart of John 
Keats and of the premature death of Shelley. The 
place is most interesting, and it came very near 
to my home feelings as I read over a large and 
massive new monument, almost a chapel in pro- 
portions, the name of that good scholarand courtly 
gentleman, Charles King, whose face was so 
familiar to New Yorkers a few years ago. Rome 
itself, in fact, is a great cemetery, and within the 
walls and ia the Campagna for miles in circuit, 
the ashes of the dead outweigh the flesh and blood 
of the living. Some thirty feet of dust or earth 
covers the s‘reets and threshholds of the afcient 
city, and no small part of this dust was once hu- 
man. The art of Rome is in great part funereal, 
and not only are the churches full of elaborate 
tombs, but they themselves are tombs, built as 
if over the crucified body of Christ, and contain- 
ing relics of saints and martyrs in every conse- 
crated altar. Moreover there are, asis well known, 
many memorable cemeteries, both new and old, 
in and around the eternal city, and I was surprised 
to find near the grand old Basilica of San Lorenzo 
more signs of stir aud enterprise in providing 
new accommodations for the dead than I had be- 
fore seen'in Europe. The Pope was apparently 
carrying on the work and adding space and splen- 
dor to what seemed a very old burial-place, by the 
construction of a costly chapel and stately ar- 
ecades. Yet here, as generally in Rome, there was 
a want of puré taste in architecture, and these 
priests seem to prefer showy decoration to severe 
simplicity ; and full as the city is of rare pictures 
and statues, it has few fine buildings, and most of 
the churches have their riches in their imterior 
proportion and decoration, not in their outward 
form. The cemetery to which Inowrefer stretched 
out in the distance into a vast old field of what 
seemed to be common graves, whilst the excava- 
tions for the new and more artistic part laid bare 
the cells of an ancient catacomb on the hillside 
near the Church of San Lorenzo. 


The catacombs, of course, interest every traveler, 
and instruct hinf as well. I was surprised at my 
ignorance of their history and structure, for I sup- 
posed that they were burial-places of the primi- 
tive Christians in the subterranean galleries of 
Rome, which they resorted to in fear of their 
Pagan persecutors; but the truth is quite other- 
wise, and there is every reason to believe that the 
Christians at first buried their dead without con- 
eealment, according to law, outside the city walls 
and in conformity with their religion which gave 
peculiar sacredness to the body and forbade 
mutilation or burning. They apparently desired 
to bury their dead in the rock as Christ was 
buried, and probably our Lord’s burial was accord- 
ing to the custom of the Jews, who seem indeed 
to have anticipated at Rome the Christian cata- 
combs in a cemetery of their uwn, which has 
lately been explored. These burial-plaees come 
quite near to our own understanding, when we 
learn that they were under the charge of the 
several Christian parishes of primitive Christian 
Rome, and that the large catacombs were twenty- 
five or twenty-six in number, or as many as those 
parishes, whilst some twenty more of them be- 


Lin brass and marble, while the Christian’s body 


longed to different churches or associations. The 
intelligent Benedictine father who accompanied 
us into the great catacomb of St. Callixtus stated, 
that all the catacombs combined in one square 
would probably cover a square mile, and that if 
the corridors, instead of being above each other 
in five or six stories high, should be stretched out 
in asingle line with rows of graves in the walls 
on each side, this street of the dead would proba- 
bly reach some four hundred and eighty miles and 
hold several millions of bodies. 

I was very much impressed by the nearness of 
the great catacombs to the Appian Way, along 
the sides of which the old Roman aristocracy built 
their graves, as if to keep their dead still within 
the eye of the mighty public life, and to secure to 
them even in their tombs the sense of being 
under the citizenship of the eternal city. What 
a contrast between a Roman and a Christian 
burial in grounds so near—the Roman’s ashes 
being placed in a stately mausoleum on the great 
highway with all his titles and dignities expressed 


was quietly laid in a narrow ceil hewn out of the 
rock, and without any inscription to mark the 
master from the slave, the rich from the poor, or 
any record but the name and faith of the deceased 
or his place in the church and in the affections of 
his household! What a picture or poem would 
that be which could give faithfully a description 
of the burial of Cecilia Metella, wife of the 
triumvir Crassus, in the famous tomb by the Ap- 
pian Way, and also of the burial of St. Cecilia, 
wife of the martyr Valerianus. I visited the saint's 
tomb in the catacomb, and afterward, November 
22d, I was at the festival at the church beyond the 
Tiber which bears her name, and has her body 
under the altar, atid also the famous statue by Ma- 
derno which is said to show her remains as when 
first discovered in the tomb. At the time of the 
festival the catacomb which held her tomb was 
illuminated, and the lightsin that ghostly erypt 
joined with the music and iucense far away in 
that beautiful church that bears her name and 
covers the site of her dwelling, to celebrate her 
sanctity and glorify the art of song that is so 
identified with her name. Surely the Christian 
saint is now seen to belong to a more enduring 
kingdom than that Roman patrician daughter, 
even to the City of God, so much older and more 
enduring than the impetial Rome. Is it too much 
to believe that the Christians when they laid their 
cherished dead to rest down in these retired sepul- 
chers of rock in sight of those splendid mauso- 
leums on the highway, felt a loving sense of be- 
longing to the only eternal kingdom, and were 
persuaded that to die in Christ is greater for 
them to live for Cesar? It is beyond question 
that the Christian catacombs are proofs of the 
loyalty of the Christians of Rome to Christ him- 
self, and that man-worship and priest-worship are 
of far later date than their origin. 

Most interesting studies can be made in the old 
Roman burial-places, and the tombs and sar- 
cophagi of Rome gives us often very touching 
impressions of the better class of Romans in their 
home life, and its affections and bereavements. 
It is quite startling at times to meet with well- 
preserved specimens of the ancient Columbaria 
or temples for the urns that hold the ashes of the 
dead. The one of these that impressed me most 
was in the Villa Wolkansky near the Porto Mag- 
giore. It was a handsome little temple many feet 
below the surface of the ground, sufficiently un- 
covered by excavation to show its form and con- 
tents, and to allow us to enter somewhat into the 
feelings of families who cherished the memory of 
kindred and friends by such urn burial. The 
urns seemed to be on rows of shelves that gave 
room for due designation and easy access. Not 
far from this place I found a rectangular grove 
and walk which was quite novel and interesting, 
and very much in the line of our American senti- 
ment. It was sacred to the memory of illustrious 
persons of our time, and on each side upon pedes- 
tals which seemed relics dug up from the neigh- 
boring grounds, there were antique urns that 
bore these famous names. I remember the names 
of Goethe, Schiller and Byron, the last of these 
with an inscription commending him to divine 
mercy as if he especially needed it, thus: “A 
Byron, Implora pace.” The idea of this grove of 
memory originated with a gifted and affectionate 
lady, who in turn, I judged, took her place among 
the dead there recorded, and I read gratefully her 
name on one of the stones or vases there. The 
design of the whole was charming, and the place 


breathed the pathos and wisdom of the grave@ 


without its actual presence, and in sight of the 
grand ruins of the old Claudian acqueduct as it 
was, it gave me one of the most cherished im- 
pressions of Rome. 








ANOTHER MADCHEN. 
BY E. 8. L. 


NEVER made a speech or wrote a book in my 

life, but am one who has seen the practical 

insufficiency of “ Madchen’s Views.” (See Chris- 
tian Union, Oct. 18th.) 

I know a woman who realizes her ideal of Chris- 
tian, womanly usefulness. The eldest daughter 
in a house where there was no mother, she stood 
in a mother’s place to six younger brothers and 
sisters. There was no romance aboutit. In a 
New England farm-house there is small time for 
romance; but she worked for her father and the 
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spirit of Christ, giving to them all the fresh youth- 
time which she had hoped to devote to study and 
improvement. Always willing to spend and be 
spent in their service, she staid at home until the 
children were grown and gone,and the father 
married again. Then she taught school and had 
three dollars and-a-half a week, besides her board. 

There were two terms in the year, of twelve 
weeks each; thus her annual income was eighty- 
four dollars. Sometimes she was sick, which re- 
duced her savings, and in ten years she had only 
one hundred and fifty dollars in the bank. At this 
time the fatiing health of both her father and his 
wife obliged her to leave school. She cared for 
them until her own strength was exhausted in the 
labor of love. When she was unable toearry it 
on longer, one of her brothers took the property, 
consisting of a house and farm, and assumed the 
care of the old people, allowing to his sister the 
use of one room in the house, free of rent, as the 
reward of her devotion to their father, and the 
years in which she had given to the family a 
mother’s care. 

How she was to be fed, and warmed, and cloth- 
ed, from an. income of nine dollars a year, he did 
not trouble himself to inquire. He was not going 
to support her as well as his father and mother. 
“Mary might have married and had a home of 
her own, and been a burden to nobody,” he said, 
in which view of the case the rest of the family 
coincided. How the sick and lonely woman did 
live I ean hardly tell; but by practicing the most 
painful economy, sometimes receiving help from 
friends, giving a few lessons in wax-work and 
water-colored drawing when she was well enough 
and could find scholars, and gradually spending 
her small principal, she contrived to maintain 
herself until her brother notified her that he 
wished to mové into the house himself, and she 
must leave her room. 

Not one of the other brothers and sisters opened 
a door to her. She might suffer the result of her 
foolishness in not marrying. And to-day there is 
in all the world no place but the poor-house to 
receive this woman through whose whole life the 
divine Spigit has been shining. She has had 
“neither Wusband, trade, nor profession,” but 
always a spirit of love and self-sacrifice —yet 1 
wonder if the “ Judge’s” happy wife would not 
dread such a possible future for “Baby”? Is 
there no new element needed in a society where a 
faithful woman’s faithful life-work may receive 
no better recompense than this? 

Every demand has its own appropriate supply. 
A boy with a passion for mathematics will not be 
satisfied with a Latin Grammar. A new pair of 
shoes will not take the place of breakfast to a 
hungry little beggar. No more will the love of 
Christ, alone, satisfy a hungry intellect or fill an 
empty purse. 

The love of Christ alleviates all sorrow, but 
does not cure it, or remove the cause. It made 
slaves patient in their bondage and suffering, 
but the red hand of war gave liberty, and the 
ballot brought protection. It has given courage 
and resignation to the sick, but it never healed 
them without a physician. It has comforted 
sorrowful wives, without closing the rumshops 
to their husbands. It gives to every life greater 
depth, and breadth, and height, but is it true that 
women need only this, and nothing more, to in- 
sure to them the broadest and highest life ? 

The ordinary work of girls is aimost profitless. 
Their energy and ambition must have some 
channel of activity ; and since business or study 
is regarded as beiug, on the whole, not proper for 
them, they devote themselves to pickles and 
preserves, to making tidies, and album bed- 
quilts, and bead pin-cushions for wedding pres- 
ents; to “doing” their hair in forty-strand 
braids, and devising wonderful apparel for them- 
selves. The artistically inclined beguile the 
tedium of life by making wax fruit, hair wreaths, 
skeleton bouquets, and collections of butterflies. 
They learn decalcomanie and embroidery, and 
draw crayon heads. All of which are very harm- 
less employments. I have no quarrel with sweet 
pickles or wax tomatoes, or tatting tidies, or 
bead-wrought cushions; but when you see not 
one girl, but ten, twenty, a hundred in every vil- 
lage, who give their whole time and strength.to 
such work, who sacrifice upon the altars of 
tatting and embroidery all they are and all they 
might have been, does it not seem that “ the play 
is not worth the candle”? What are the returns 
for so much labor? What is its value when it is 
finished? Pecuniarily speaking, does it pay? 
How many young women do you know between 
the ages of twenty-one and thirty, who have so 
much astwo hundred dollars of their own earn- 
ing? I know just one, and se has two dollars 
a day for teaching—a position as exceptional 
among women as that of a minister with three 
thousand dollars’ salary among men. 

As far as any elevating or refining influence is 
concerned, I do not know that there is any choice 
between the work of the young man who makes 
an ottoman and the girl who embroiders a little 
dog for a cover to it, but the man is paid for his 
work and the girl is not. If a young man saves 
nothing, itis not because he cannot, but because 
he chooses to eat his cake, whereas the girls get 
no cake, and have no choice. 

Money as dollars and cents means nothing, but 
money as books, and pictures, and flowers, as lec- 
tures and music, study and travel, means a great 
deal. Wealth is a power every wheve recognized and 





little ones with an unselfish love, born of the very 


respected. It isa gate to fields of usefulness and 


happiness not otherwise attainable. Whatever 
trade or profession opens this gate to woman and 
admitsher even alittle way intotherields beyond, 
by so much Opens out before her a broader and 
happier life. Whoever closes to any one asingle 
avenue to honorable happiness, narrows by so 
much the circle of his or her life. Because a girl 
with a spirit of love and Christian helpfulness 
may be useful and contented in her father’s house, 
it by means follows that she would not be happier 
and more useful, if to this were added a knowledge 
of science and art, and the command of a profit- 
able business. 


I know a woman, thirty-two years old, who has 
had a life-long desire to see Niagara. She has 
always lived at home, and twelve years of “wo- 
man’s work” and careful economy have failed to 
give her the hundred dollars which would realize 
her cherisired wish. 

I know another, a devoted Christian, sixty years 
old and unmarried, whose life has had no unusual 
disadvantage, who gave up going to Hartford this 
year to the missionary meeting because she ab- 
solutely could not spare, without suffering, the ten 
dollars which the trip would cost. To a woman 
who fails to find the “ sweet, safe corner by the 
household fire, behind the heads of children,” so- 
cietyjhas nothing more to offer. 

There is truly, as Madchen says, “‘ a crown and 
joy of loving,” and happy is she on whom that 
crown descends.. Housekeeping to her is home- 
making. It is building and beautifying a shrine 
for love’s abiding. She may, herself, wash the 
floors, and black the stove, and dust the furniture, 
and make the yeast, and it is no drudgery because 
done for love’s sake, which is its great reward. 
But in sober fact, under the present system, how 
many women know this joy and wear this crown 
of happy wifehood? Practically, love is a mitor 
consideration, and will be so as long as girls feel 
like a rich man’s pretty daughter who said to me 
that she “ would marry a beggar from the street 
rather than be unmarried.” 

I may have been unfortunate in my experience, 
but so far as I observe, the main object with a 
majority of girls is to get a husband—a good one 
if they can—a poor one if they must—a husband 
anyway. In nine cases out of ten when a man 
asks a woman to be his wife, the question with 
her is not altogether one of love and respect, but 
also “ Shall I be likely to do better?” So mach 
youth, beauty and health, what price will they 
bring? Is this the highest bidder? I believe 
that nine-tenths of women regard marriage either 
as a business transaction—the only proper in- - 
vestment of their capital—or as a wise stroke of 
social policy. “If you hear of my being married,” 
said a teacher the other day, “ you need not sup- 
pose it is because I loved anybody. I never saw 
any one I cared fer, but you know onemust marry 
somebody, and a married woman has so much 
better position in society!” Were la young man 
I should consider it a doubtful compliment to be 
regarded as the necessary appendage to social 
position. While the pillars of home rest on such 
foundations of poliey and selfish calculation the 
wife’s life cannot fail to become “a continuance 
of dradgery ;” and the help forit seems to me in 
giving girls some object of aspiration, beside mar- 
riage—some alternative besides a husband or the 
poor-bouse. Until they have this they will go 
on giving and taking the counterfeit for the true, 
receiving strangers and vagrants instead of wait- 
ing for the heavenly guest. 








MY WIFE AND I; 
OR, 
HARRY HENDERSON’S HISTORY. 


By HARRIBT BEECHER STOWE. 
Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “ Minister's Wootng,” &c. 


CHAPTER LI. 
MY WIFE PROJECTS HOSPITALITIES. 


Y dear,” said my wife to me at breakfast, 

“our house is About done. To be sure 

there are ever so many litfle niceties that I 

haven’t got at yet, but it’s pretty enough now. 

So that I’m not at all ashamed to show it to mam- 
ma or Aunt Maria, or any of them.” 

“Do you think,” ‘said I, “that last-named re- 
spectable individual could possibly think of coun- 
tenancing us, when we have only an ingrain 
carpet on our parlor and nothing but mattings 
on the chambers, and live down here where no- 
body lives 7” 

“Well, poor soul!” said Eva, “she’ll have to 
accept it as one of the trials of life, and have 
recourse to the consolations of religion. Then, 
after all, Harry, I really am proud of our parlor. 
Of course, we’ve had the good luck to have a good 
many handsome ornaments given to us; so that, 
though we haven’t the regulation of things that 
people generally get, it does look very bright and 
pretty.” 

“It’s perfectly lovely,” said I. “Our house to 
me is a perfect dream of loveliness, I think of 
it all day, from time to time, when I’m at work in 
my office, and am always wanting to come home 
and see it again, and have a little curiosity to 
know what new thing you’ve accomplished. So 
far, your career has been a daily succession of 
triumphs, and the best of it is that it’s all so much 
like you.” 

“So,” said she, “that I can’t be jealous at your 





loving the house so much. I suppose you think 
it as much a part of me as the shell on a tur- 
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tle’s back. Well, now, before we invite mother 
ard Aunt Maria, and all the folks down here, I 
propose that we have just a nice little housewarm- 
ing, with our own little private particular set, 
who know how to appreciate us.” 

“ Agreed!” said I; “ Bolton, and Jim, and Alice, 
and you and I will have a commemoration-din- 
ner together. Our fellows, you see, seem to feel 
as much interested in this house as if it were 
their own.” 

“1 know it,” said she. ‘‘Isn’t it really amusing 
to see the grandfatherly concern that Bolton has 
for our cooking-stove ?” 

“Oh! Bolton has staked his character on that 
stove,” I said. “Its success is quite a personal 
matter now.” 

“Well, it does bake admirably,” said my wife, 
“and I think our dinner will be a perfect success, 
so far as that is concerned. And, do you know, 
I’m going to introduce that new way of doing up 
cold chicken which I’ve invented.” 

“Yes,” said I, “ we shall christen it Chicken @ la 
Eva.” 

“ And I’ve been talking with our Mary about it, 
and she’s quite in the spirit of the affair. You 
see, like all Irish women, Mary perfectly worships 
the boys, and thinks there never was anybody 
like Mr. Bolton and Mr. Jim; and of course it’s 
quite a labor of love with her. Then I’ve been 
giving her little eub there a series of lessons to 
enable her to wait on the table; and she is all ex- 
ercised with the prospect.” 

“Why,” said I, “ the little flibberty-gibbet is 
hardly as bigh as the table.” 

“Oh, never say that before her! She feels 
very high indeed in the world, and is impressed 
with the awful gravity and responsibility of being 
eight years old. I have made her a white apron 
with pockets, in which her soul delights; and 
her mother has starehed and ironed it till it 
shines with whiteness. And she is learning to 
brush the table-cloth, and change plates in the 
most charming way, and with a gravity that is 
quite overcoming.” 

“Capital!” said I. ‘And when shall it be?” 

“To-morrow night.” 

“Agreed! Tl tell the fellows this is to be a 
regular blow-out, and we must do our very pret- 
tiest, which is very pretty indeed,” said I, “thanks 
to the contributions of ourntimerous friends. For 
my part, I think the fashion of wedding-presents 
has proved a lucky thing for us.” 

“Even if we have six pie-knives, and no pie 
to eat with them,” said my wife, “as may happen 
in our establishment pretty often,” 

“Still,” said I, “among them all there are a 
sufficiency of articles that give quite another 
aspect to our prudent little house from what it 
would wear if we were obliged to buy everything 
ourselves.” 


“Yes,” said my wife, “and one such present as 
that set of bronzes on the mantel-piece gives an 
air to a whole room. ‘A mantelpiece is like a 
lady’s bonnet. It’s the headpiece of a room, and if 
that be pleasing the rest is a good deal taken for 
granted. Then, you see, our parlor is all of a 
warm color,—crimson carpet, crimson curtains,— 
everything warm and glowing. And so long as 
you have the color it isn’t a bit of matter whether 
your carpet cost three dollars and a half a yard, or 
eighty-seven cents, and whether your curtains are 
damask or Turkey red. Color is color, and will 
produce its effects, no matter in what material.” 

“ And we men,” said I, “never know what the 
material is, if only the effect is pleasant. I always 
look ata room asa‘painting. Itnever occurs to 
me whether the articles in it are cheap or dear, 
so that only the general effect is warm, and social, 
and agreeable. And that is just what you have 
made these roums. I think the general effect of 
the rooms, either by daylight, or lamp-light; or 
firelight, would be to make a person like to stay 
in them, and when he had left them want to 
come back.” 

“Yes,” said my wife, “I flatter myself our 
rooms have the air of belonging to people that 
are having nice times, and enjoying themselves, 
as we are. And, for my own part, I feel like 
sitting right down in them. All that round of 
party-going, and calling, and visiting, that I 
used to have to keep up, seems to me really 
wearisome. I want you to understand, Harry, 
that it’s not the slightest. sacrifice in the world 
for me to give it up. I’m just happy to be out 
of it.” 

“You see,” said I, “ we can sit down here and 
make our own world. Those that we really like 
very much and who like us very much will come 
to us. My ideal of good society is of a few con- 
genial persons who can know each other very 
thoroughly, so as to feel perfectly acquainted and 
at home with one another. That was the secret of 
those reunions that went on so many years 
around Madame Récamier. It made no difference 
whether she lived in a palace, or a little obscure 
street ; her friends were real friends, and fol- 
lowed her everywhere. The French have made 
a science of the cultivation of friendship, which 
is worth a study.” 

Thus my wife and I chatted, and felicitated 
each other, in those first happy home-making 
days. There was never any end to our subjects 
of mutual conversation. Every little change in 
our arrangements was fruitful in conversation. 
We hung our.pictures here at first, and liked 
them well, but our maturer second-thoughts re- 
ceived bright inspirations to take them down and 
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hang them there; and then we liked them better. 
I must say, by the by, that I had committed one 
of those extravagances which lavers do commit 
when they shut their eyes and go it blind. I had 
bought back the pictures of Eva’s little boudoir 
from Gonupil’s. The fact was that there was a 
considerable sympathy felt for Mr. Van Arsdel, 
and one of the members of the concern was a nice 
fellow, with whom I had some pleasant personal 
acquaintance. So that the redemption of the pic- 
tures was placed at a figure which made it pos- 
sible for me to accomplish it. And the pictures 
themselves were an untold store of blessedness to 
us. I believe we took them all down and hung 
them over four times, on four successive days, 
before we were satisfied that we had come to 
ultimate perfection. 


CHAPTER LII. 


PREPARATIONS FOR OUR DINNER PARTY. 


ARRY,” said my wife, the morning of the 
day of our projected house-warming, 
“there’s one thing you must get me.” 

“Well, Princess ?” 

“Well, you know you and I don’t care for 
wine and don’t need it, and can’t afford it, but I 
have such a pretty set of glasses and decanters, 
and you must get me acouple of bottles just to 
set off our table for the celebration.” 

Immediately I thought of Bolton’s letter, of what 
he had told me of the effect of wine upon his 
senses at Hestermann’s dinner table. I knew it 
must not be at ours, but how to explain to my 
wife without compromising him! At a glance I 
saw that all through the future my intimacy 
with Bolton must be guided and colored by what 
I knew of his history, his peculiar struggles 
and temptations, and that not merely now, but 
on many future occasions I should need a full 
understanding with my wife. to act as I should be 
obliged to act. I reflected that Eva and I had 
ceased to be two and had become one, that I owed 
her an unlimited confidence in those respects 
where my actions must involve her comfort, or 
wishes, or ceéperation. 

“Eva, darling,” I said, “ you remember I told 
you there was a mystery about the separation of 
Bolton and Caroline.” 

“Yes, of course,” said she, wondering, “ but 
what has this to do with this wine question ?” 

“A great deal,” I said, and going to my desk I 
took out Bolton’s letter and put it into her hand. 
“Read that, my dear, and then tell me what to 
do.” She took it and read with something of the 
eagerness of feminine curiosity while I left the 
room for a few moments. In a little while she 
came after me and laid her hand on my arm. 

“ Harry, dear,” she said “I'll stand by you in 
this thing. His secret shall be sacred with me, 
and I will make a safe harbor for him where he 
may have a home without danger. I want our 
house to seem like a home for him.” 

“You are an angel, Eva.” 

* Well, Harry, I must say I always have had 
conscience about offering wine tosome young men 
that I knew ought to keep clear of it, but it never 
occurred to me in regard to such a grave noble 
man as Bolton.” 

“We never know who may be in this danger. 
It is a diseased action of the nervous system— 


often inherited—a thing very little understood, | f 


like the tendency to insanity or epilepsy. But 
while we know such things are, we cannot be 
too careful.” 

“TI should never have forgiven myself, Harry, 
if I had done it.” 

“The result would have been that Bolton would 
never have dined with us again, he is resolute 
to keep entirely out of all society where this 
temptation meets him.” , 

“Well, we don’t want it, don’t need it, and 
won't have it. Mary makes magnificent coffee 
and that’s ever so much better. So that matter 
is settled, Harry, and I’m ever and ever so glad 
you told me. I do admire him so much! There is 
something really sad and noble in his struggle.” 

“Many a man with that temptation who fails, 
often exercises more self-denial and self-re- 
straint, than most Christians,” said I. 

“Pm sure I don’t deny myself mach. I gener- 
ally want to do just what I do,” said Eva. 

* You always want to do all that is good and 
generous,” suid I. 


“IT think, on the whole,” said Eva, reflectively, | Th 


“my self-denial is in not doing what other people 
want me to. I’m like Mrs. Quickly. I want to 
please everybody. I wanted to please mamma 
and Aunt Maria.” 7 

“And came very near marrying a man you 
couldn’t love purely to oblige people.” 

“If you hadn’t rescued me,” she said, laugh- 
ing. ‘ But now, Harry, really I want some little 
extravagance about our dinner. So if we don’t 
have wine, buy the nicest of grapes and pears, 
and I will arrange a pretty fruit-piece for the 
center of the table.” 

“My love, I will get you all the grapes and 
pears you want.” 

“ And wy little Ruth has sent me in this lovel 
tumbler of apple jelly. You see I held owed 
counsel with her yesterday on the subject of jelly 
making, where I am only a novice, and hers is 
splendid ; literally now, splendid, for see how the 
light shines through it! And do you think the 
generous little Puss actually sent me in half a 
dozen tumblers.” 

“ What a perfect saint !” said I. 


“ And I am to have all the flowers in her gar- 
den. She says the frost will take them in a day 
Harry, next summer we must 
ire 


or two if we don’t. 
take lessons of her about our little back 
I never saw so much made of s0 little a 

“She'll be only too delightful,” said I. 

“Well, now, mind you are home at five. I 
want you to look the house over before your 
friends come, and see if I have got everything as 
pretty as it can be.” 

“ Are they to “process” through the house and 
see your blue room, and your pink room, and 
your guest chamber, and all ?” 

“Yes. I want them to see all through how 
— the rooms are, and then sometimes, per- 

aps, we shall tempt them to stay all night.’ 

“ And sleep in the chamber that is called Peace,” 
said I, “ atter the fashion of Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

“Come, Harry, begone. I want you to go, so 
as to be sure and come back early.” 


CHAPTER LII, 
THE HOUSE-WARMING. 


EAR reader, fancy now a low-studded room, 
with crimson curtains and carpet, a deep 
recess filled by a crimson divan with pillows, the 
lower part of the 100m taken up by a row of book- 
shelves, three feet high, which ran all round the 
room and accommodated my library. The top of 
this formed a convenient shelf, on which all our 
pretty little wedding presents—statuettes, bron- 
zes, and articles of vertu-were arranged. A fire- 
place, surrounded by an old-fashioned border of 
Dutch tiles, with a pair of grandmotherly brass 
andirons, rubbed and polished to an extreme of 


brightness, exhibits a wood fire, all laid in order 
to be lighted at the touch of the match. My wife 
has dressed the house with flowers, which our 
pretty little neighbor bas almost stripped her 
garden to contribute. There are vases of fire-col- 
ored nasturtiums and many-hued chrysanthe- 
mums, the arrangement of which has cost the lit- 
tle artist an afternoon’s study, but which I pro- 
nounce to be perfect. I have come home from my 
office an hour earlier to see if she has any com- 
mands. 

“Here, Harry,” she says, with a flushed face, “I 
believe everything is now about as perfect as it 
can be. Now come and stand at this door, and see 
how youthink it would strike anybody, when they 
first came in. You see I’ve heaped up those bronze 
vases on the mantel with nothing but nastur- 
tiums ; and it has such a suprising effect in that 
dark bronze! Then I’ve arranged those white 
chrysanthemums right against these crimson cur- 
tains. And now come out in the dining-room, and 
see how I’ve set the dinner-table! You sée I’ve 
the prettiest possible center-piece of fruit and 
flowers. Isn’t it lovély ?” 

Of course I kissed her and said it was lovely, 
and that she was lovelier; and she was a regular 
little enchantress, witch, and fairy-queen, and 
ever so much more to the same purport. And 
then Alice came down, all equip for conquest, 
as pretty an additional ornament to the house as 
heart could desire. And when the clock was on 
the stroke of six,and we heard the feet of our 
guests at the door, we lighted our altar-fire in 
the fire-place; for it must be understood that this 
was a pure coup de thédtre, a brightening, vivify- 
ing, ornamental luxury—one of the things we were 
determined to have, on the strength of having 
determined not to have a great many others. 
How proud we were when the blaze streamed u 
and lighted the whole room, fluttered on the pic- 
tures, glinted here and there on the gold bindings 
of the books, made dreamy lights and deep shad- 
ows, and called forth all the bright glowing color 
of the crimson tints which seemed to give out 
their very heart to firelight! My wife was evi- 
dently proud of the effect of all things in our 
rooms, which Jim declared looked warm enough 
to bring a dead man to life. Bolton was seated in 
due form in a great, deep arm-chair, which, we 
informed him, we had bought especially with re- 
erence to him, and the corner was to be known 
henceforth as his corner. 

“Well,” said he, with grave delight, “I have 
brought my final contribution to your establish- 
ment;” and forthwith from the capacious hinder 
pockets of his coat he drew forth a pair of kit- 
tens, and_ set them down on the hearth-rug. 
“There, Harry,” he said, gravely, “there are a 
pair of ballet dancers that will perform for you 
gratis, at any time.” 

“Oh, the little witches, the perfect loves!” said 
my wife and Alice, rushing at them. 

Bolton very gravely produced from his pocket 
two.long strings with corks attached to them, and 
hanging them to the gas fixtures, began, as he 
said, to exhibit the bailet dancing, in which we 
all became profoundly interested. The wonder- 
ful leaps and flings and other achievements of 
the performers occupied the whole time till din- 
ner was announced. 

“Now, Harry,” said my wife, “if we let Little 
Cub see the kittens, before she’s waited on the 
table, it'll utterly demoralize her. So we must shut 
them 1n carefully,” which was done. 

I don’t think a dinner party was ever a more 
brilliant success than ours; partly owing to the 
fact that we were a muiual admiration society, 
and our guests felt about as much sense of appro- 
Priation and property in it as we did ourse!ves. 
e house was in a sort of measure “our house,” 
and the dinner “our dinner.” In short, we were 
all of us strictly en famille. The world was one 
thing, and we were another, outside of it and by 
ourselves, and having a remarkably good time. 
Everybody got some share of praise. Mary got 
praised for her cooking, The cooking-stove was 
glorified for baking so well. and Bolton was 
glorified for recommending the cooking-stove. 
And Jim and Alice and my wife congratulated 
each other on the lovely looks of the dining-room. 
We shuddered together in mutual horror over 
what the wall-paper there had been; and we 
felicitated the artists that had brought such brill- 
iant results out of so little. The difficulties that 
had been overcome in matching the paper and 
arranging the panels were forcibly dwelt upon ; 
and some sly jokes seemed to pass between Jim 
and Alice, applicable to certain turns of events in 
these past operations. After dinner we had most 
transcendent coffee, and returned to our parlor as 

y of heart as if we had n merry with wine. 

e kittens had got thoroughly at howe by that 
time, having inyestigated the whole of the apart- 
ment, and began exhibiting some of their most 
irresistible antics, with » social success among us 
of a most flattering nature. Alice declared that 
she should call them Taglioni and } 





leste, and proceeded to tie bl peels 
este, an e blue an ws 
upon their necks, which they scratched and growl- 


ed at in quite a warlike manner. A low whin 
from the entry interrupted us; and Eva, opening 
the door and looking out, saw poor old Stumpy 
sitting on the mat, with the most good-dog air of 
dejected patience. j 

Why, here's Stumpy, poor fellow!” she said. 
“Oh, don’t trouble yourself about bim,” said 
Bolton. “l’ve taught him to sit out on the mat. 
He’s happy enough if he only thinks I’m inside.” 
“But, poor fellow,” said Eva, “he looks as if 
he wanted to come in.” ’ ; 
“Oh, he'll do well enough; never mind him,” 
said Bolton, looking a little embarrassed. “It was 
silly of me to bring him, only he is so desolate to 
have me go out without him.” 
“ Well, he shall come in,” said Eva. “Come in, 
you poor homely old fellow! 1 dare say you’re 
as good as an angel; and to-night’s my house- 
warming, and not even a dog shall have an un- 
gratified desire, if I can help it.” : 
So poor Stumpy was installed by Bolton in the 
corner, and looked perfectly beatified. 
And now, while we have brought all our charac- 
ters before the curtain, and the tableau of the fire- 
side is complete, as we sit there all around the 
hearth, each perfectly at home with the other, in 
heart aud mind, and with even the poor beasts 
that connect us with the lower world brighteving 
in our enjoyment, this is a good moment for the 
curtain to fall on the fortunes of 

My Wire anp I. : 

P. §.—If our kind readers still retain a friendly 
interest in the fortunes of any of the actors in this 
story, they may hear again from us at some future 
day, in the 
ECORDS OF AN UNFASHIONABLE STREET. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK.” 
BY 

HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
FAITHFULNESS IN ONE’S OWN PLACE, 





FRIDAY EVENING, Nov. 3, 1871. 

There area great many persons who live in a state 
of condemnation, because they think they are not 
contributing to the Master’s cauee; because they 
are not doing as much as they think they ought to; 
and there are a great many that ought not only to 
have a conscious semi self-condemnation, but @ 
double semi, a whole, self-condemnation. There 
are a great many that are comparatively fruitless. 
Nevertheless, there are a great many tender con~ 
sciences, a great many susceptible hearts, that do 
not need to condemn themselves in the things 
which do grieve them. 

If there be any thing that the apostle distinctly 
recognizes in the structure of the church, it is this: 
that we are not all alike; that we have uot the same 
gifts; and that particularly the gift of ministering 
to others, by instruction, or propbecy, or anything 
of the kind, by which one mind acts on another, is 
withheld or communicated, aceording to the good 
pleasure of God’s Spirit; and that while some are 
eminent for their power of doing good in prayer, in 
converse, in personal labors, there are wavy who 
are not particularly adapted to such labor. 

We live in an enterprising period, and we live 
under @ ministration that fir muny, many years 
has sed the conscience of the Christian gommu- 
nity, and made men feel that they must work for 
the Master. And thatistrue. But there is a vague 
impression that working for Christ means going and 
talking to somebody, or going and taking a clase, or 
going into a round of book-distribution; or doing 
something that shall be highly influential upon 
men’s minds, such as ministers do, or such as gifted 
men do, all round about. 

Now, it is very certain that there are many per- 
sons who have no particular adaptation to snch 
work, It may be that some will shelter themselves 
under an undeveloped talent, and say, ‘‘I have no 
talent,’’ when the reality is that they might do such 
work, and do it well. Brother here, thought 
he had no gift for praying and speaking in meeting 
when I first knew him; but he found out that it 
was only pride, or something Jike that, which stood 
in his way. At any rate. he tried. and found that 
the gift came. Many persons, perhaps, will plead 
that they have no gifts when they have not pride, 
They de not know what they are capable of doing. 
But if they would overcome their susceptibility, or 
whatever it is that stands in their way, they might 
find, not onlysthat they have a power of doing good 
in meetings and in social circles, but that they have 
great joy in doing it. 

With this caution, then, I say that there are 
many persons who have not the gift of doing a 
special work of this kind, and who think they are 
not called to it; and who, not béing called to it, 
have no occasion to condemn themselves because 
they do not do it. 

There are a great many persons who are called 
exclusively to retirement. There are persons 
whose whole nature befits them, marks them out, 
for it; there are those who in God’s providence 
are so placed that their natures are full of duties 
which pertain to their homes, and who cannot do 
any more than they are doing there. There are 
thoge who have such domestic cares, anxieties, re- 
sponsibilities, labors, that the day is not long 
penough for them. And it will be worse than folly 
for such persons to mourn because they do not do 
any outside work. 

In the first place, every person’s Christian duty 
lies directly in that sphere in which God has in- 
fixed him. If you arecalled to be 2 business man, 
your religious development must primarily be in 
connection with your business. You are, as a 
Christian man, to develop your daily life in con- 
nection with your business in such a way that men 
shall see by the manner in which you are living, 
what you are; that they shall see Christ in you, 
and that they shall thus be led to glorify his name. 

Or, if you are in a profeasional business, the 
direct, the primary sphere in which you are to 
glorify Christ, is in that professional business. 
That is your church, as it were. If there is more of 
you than your profession requires, if you have re- 
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sources over and above what it demands, then 
overflow and. fill other channels. * But that first, 
that primarily, is your sphere of duty. 

If God has called you to a household relation, and 
the duties of your household fill up your whole 
time, it is not for you to neglect anything there. 
Fidelity, fullness, richness, sweetness, gentleness, 
patience, goodness, truth—all these things you are 
to develop in the household. You are to make the 
family, like a church, a most powerful means of 
grace, in every relation of life. r 

Weare to find our first sphere of duty according 
to our moral nature, our age, and our circum- 
stances. Thus, if a child, nine or ten years old, is 
converted, and believes itself to be a Christian, it 
would be simply monstrous to say to that child, 
‘Now you ought to go round and talk to people 
about the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

I think that if a child’s heart was moved toward 
Christ, and in its artlessness it spoke of what the 
Lord ha@ done for it, that would beright. But to 
turn a chfld into a teacher, and send him round to 
talk on the subject of religion, would be simply to 
make bima monstrosity. It would be a violation 
of nature and experience to undertake it. A child 
must be a child; and a child’s Christian duties 
must be where its sphere lies—among its com- 
panions, and in the household, and in the presence 
of its father and mother, and at the scheol. But 
because a child is a Christian, to mount him ona 
rostrum, and set him to speaking where talking is 
a duty that belongs to years, seems to me a perver- 
sion of training that is full of peril, as well as most 
ungracious. 

Take a child that is older—one that is fifteen or 
sixteen years of age. He believes in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Heis united to the church. And there is 
no impropriety, if, he is moved to it, in his gather- 
ing his companions around him for familiar and 
profitable conversation. Social Christian life may 
begin at that early age. But, after all, I should 
say to a boy like that, ** You are going to school?” 
“Yes.”’ “Then your primary Christian duty must 
be in connection with your duties as a scholar. 
There you are to make your mark, for Christ’s 
sake, for your own sake, and for the sake of those 
whom you love. You are to be more faithful, more 
earnest, more zealous, better, in that particular re- 
lation, because you are a Christian, than you would 
have been other wise.”’ 

And each one is to stand in the sphere wheré God 
has put him, and to fill that sphere full of the pre- 
eiousuess of Christ, of the beauty of Obristian char- 
acter, of manliness, of nobleness, of all the higher 
forms of Christian excellence. And then, if God 
has given him qualifications to do something beyond 
his immediate sphere he may step outof it. Andhe 
will be better armed than otherwise he would have 
been. He will be prepared in this first sphere fora 
larger one. Take the place, however low it may be, 
where God bas placed you, and fill it so that he shall 
eall you up higher. And so advance from step to 
step. In proportion as you love your work; in pro- 
portion as your desire to work increases in you; in 
proportion as you fill your humbler sphere, God 
will exalt you from step to step until you have 
reached the measure of your power. ' 

I do not make these remarks for the sake of 
dissuading from active Christian exertion. I 
would inspire, rather than dampen, ardor. But I 
would have those who do not feel that they are 
Christians because they live at home, and only dis- 
charge every home duty, and do not feel that they 
can do any more, I would have them feel the sacred- 
ness of home duties, Whatever sphere you are in, 
you are to feel that there is your first, your prime 
duty. ; 
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{From a Lecture by Mr. Wendell Phillips, Boston, Oct. 31.) 
WILL tell you a single story; and in that 
single story resides the whole offense, the whole 

jotrigue, the whole impiety, the whole agrarianism, 
and the whole benevolence, of the labor movement 


of the United States. Robert Peel, the father of 
the great Sir Robert Peel, was a comfortable Hnglish 
mechanic. He started a cotton factory, small in 
measure and smaller still in profits. It was at the 
commencement of the cotton enterprise, and Robert 
at that time wasealmost unable to make bis enter- 
prise pay him. The profits fell so often behind the 
expenees that it is said he sometimes contemplated 
abandoning the movement. The difficulty that be- 
set him was apparently a trifle, but it was a trifle 
that undermined his whole effort. The filaments of 
eotton—what we oall the dust of the product—ga- 
thered all over the machinery. The bobbins and 
the tapes were covered with it; they refused to 
move. Every six or seven hours the workman was 
obliged to stop work and clean his machine, and at 
the end of the day he had a poor day’s work to 
show, and one that hardly enabled him to earn his 
wages. The anxious master sought the aid of 
science; he sent for Watt, the great inventor of 
the cotton machinery. Watt exhausted his in. 
genuity, and was foiled. He called upon London 
and the engineering talent of the great capital to 
help bim, and was equally unsuccessful. But it was 
observed that there was one man in the mill that 
never stopped. Every day he drew his full wages. 
His machine was never encumbered. At the end of 
the month his pay-roll was fat. He produced for 
Sir Robert Peel a full share, and took a full reward. 
They set men to watch him, but they could not de- 
tect the secret. They set bis fellow-workers to 
pump him, but they couldn’t find it out; and 
finally, in despair, Robert Peel sent for him. A 
rude, uncouth, awkward country booby, Dick en- 
tered the counting-room. Like a sailor, he pulled 
bis forelock with one band, aud scratched the fleor 
@ith the beavy shoe of bis left foot to make a bow, 
and Peel said to him, “ Dick, Fitzgerald, the over- 
geer, says that your bobbins are always clean, Is 


itso?’ ‘Aye, master, it be!” “ Well, Dick, how 
is it?” ** Well, master, that’s asecret. If I should 
tell you, you would know as much as I.” * Exactly 
so,’’ said Robert; ‘ but won’t you tell me?” “ Well, 
I don’t want to, master.”’ ‘“ But, Dick, I will pay 
you if you willtell me. What do you want for your 
secret?” The man looked down a moment, and 
said he, ‘‘ Master, I will tell you it for a quart of 
beer a day as long asI am in the mill.’ “ You shall 
have it,”’ says Peel, “‘and half a gallon on Sunday, 
too.” Shutting the door cautiously, aud creeping 
as near to Peel as he dared, the mar whispered in his 
ear, ‘‘ Chalk the bobbins; chalk the bobbins, Master 
Peel.” Peel saw it at a glance. Unwatched, un- 
detected, Dick had covered his bobbins and tapes 
with chalk. It prevented the adherence of the 
filament, and his machine was clean. He did a full 
day's work. He earned ample wages. He made 
money for his employer. Peel saw it at a glance, 
bought the secret, had machinery contrived that 
chalked the whole mill, and rose suddenly into 
fortune; from a common man he mounted the top- 
most line of the English gentry. His family is 
among the firstin Europe. It wields the destinies 
of states. He’s got £20,000,000. All that art, and 
leisure, and culture, and wealth, and companion- 
ship can do for him has been done. His son he 
made King of England, for the Premier of England 
is its king, and Sir Robert Peel was the kingliest of 
premiers. And the Peels to-day are the nobility of 
the earth. A large share of that place and fortune 
and success he owed to that secret. The man that 
tells the story says: ‘‘He paid the man well; he 
gave him a quart of beer a day, and half a gallon 
on Sunday, and $10 a week as long as he lived; paid 
him handsomely,” says the historian; and accord- 
ing to your civilization he did. That’s just the way 
skill is bought now. Men go into the market and 
buy it for what the man in his ignorance and his 
necessity is willing to sell it for. Sir Robert Peel 
desires vo rebuke of your Christian civilization. He 
did what I have seen done at Lowell, what is done 
every day in State Street, what is the reputed ethics 
of your pulpit. Now, gentlemen, the labor reform 
means to introduce a civilization which would have 
made Sir Robert Peel behave thus: When our time 
comes he would have said, ‘‘ Dick, you have gota 
secret that is worth one-tenth part of my fortune. 
I'll take you in as a partmer. You shall have one- 
tenth, and the business and the capital I bring shall 
be the other nine-tentbs.’’ What would have been 
the result? Your civilization left Dick to die in 
that same cottage, an ignorant English peasant, 
muddling with beer, and spending $10 a week. Our 
civilization would have lifted Dick, with Robert 
Peel, into the rank of educated Englishmen. It 
would have left his family worth a couple of mil- 
lions of dollars. It would have left him in pos- 
session of al) that wealth and leisure and oppor- 
tunity and companionship and society could do for 
him. It would have left his children in the fore- 
most rank of civilized men.—Cor. N. Y. World. 


THE ENGLISH WORKMAN ON THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


[From a Speech delivered in London, Oct. 16, by Mr. 
Charlies Bradlaugh.} 


ANY of you are aware that I have lately 
repeatedly declared my most earnest desire 

that the present Prince of Wales should never dis- 
honor tbis country by becoming its king. My 
opinion is that if four or five years of political edu- 
cation are allowed to continue in this land, that 
worthy representative of an unworthy race never 
willbe King of England. My thorough conviction 
is that neither his intelligence, nor his virtues, nor 
his political ability, nor his military capacity, great 
as ali these are for a member of his family, can en- 
title him to ocoupy the throne of Great Britain. I 
am equally opposed to his ever being regent of 
Englaud. I trust that he may never either sit on 
the throne or lourge under its shadow. The -cor- 
tention [ putin the spirit of Sydney and the lan- 
guage of Pitt is that the people, through their rep- 
resentatives in Parliament, are competent to name 
any person or persons as regent, and that there is 
no legal necessity either for naming the Prince of 
Wales as regent, or even that he should be one of a 
Council of Regenoy. On May 5, 1695; on May 1, 
1696; on April 23, 1697; on July 18, 1698; on June 1, 
1699; on July 4,1700; on June 29, 1701, and on Au- 
gust 1, 1714, Counoils of Regenoy were severally ap- 
pointed, andin none of these councils is included 
the name of the heir-apparent to the tarone. Nay, 
to make the case still stronger, although the Prince 
of Wales was named regent on July 5, 1716, yet his 
name was excluded from each of the councils named 
oo June 14, 1720; May 29, 1730, June 8, 1735, and June 
8, 1737. During the lifetime of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, five several Couucils of Regenoy were ap- 
pointed, and in none of these does his name appear. 
In the event then of any official declaration of the 
Queen’s incapacity, I contend that it is the duty of 
the people, and that it is the interest of the people, 
to put the regency in commission. Let the Lords 
Commissioners of the Regenoy be the whole of the 
cbief-judges of our highest courts of law and equity. 
Such a regency wowid involve no additional ex- 
pense, might bé attended with much economy, and 
would be a splendid apprenticeship toward real 
republicanism. Ip the event, however, of the 
Prinee of Wales and his party not submitting to 
this course; in the event of the Prinoe of Wales 
contending, as Charles James Fox once contended 
on behalf of a former Prince of Wales, “ that his 
Royal Highness the Prinoe of Wales had as clear, 
as express aright to assume the reins of govern- 
ment, and exercise the powe. of sovereignty during 
the continuance of the illness ana incapacity with 
which it hath pleased God to afflict his Majesty, as 
in case Of his Majesty having undergone a natural 
and perfect demise;’’ then I should, in the language 
of William Pitt, reply that ‘to assert such a right 
in the Prince of Wales was little less than treason 
to the constitution of the country,” andI should 
call upon the people to meetin every village, in 
every town, in every city of the United Kingdom, 





to enter their solemn protest, and to offer combined 
 resistanee to such a elaim, 


THE CASTLES OF AMERICA, 
{From the N. Y. Tribune.] 


HOSE who have supposed that Mr. Ruskin 
would be good enough to visit us, and to en- 
lighten us asto art matters, will be grieved to know 
not only that he is not coming, but that he could 
not do so without a shock to his artistic tastes, 
which might endanger his valuable life. “ I could 
not,” he says in his last publication, *‘ endure to live 
even for two monthsin a country so miserable as to 
possess no castles.”” It is rather hard that a defi- 
ciency for which we are in no way responsible 
should subject us to the contempt implied in Mr. 
Ruskin’s adjective. We couldn’t, of course, expect 
to have castles, with keeps, and battlements, and 
moats, and all that sort of thing, because we have 
never been in the crusading and baronial business ; 
but we have done our best to remedy the deficiency, 
and nothing is more common than for our retired 
merchants to build for themselves villas, or even 
castles, in the very strongest wooden Gothic style, 
and stucceed in a way at once grand, gloomy, and 
peculiar. If Mr. Ruskin would but come to us, we 
could show him, if not castles, at least plenty of 
castellated edifices, some of them churches, some of 
them groceries and dry goods shops, with here and 
there a town hallor a barnin the same taste. So 
far as “‘ Mansard”’ roofs are concerned, we can tieat 
the admiring tourist toa collection of them larger 
than any to be found in all other countries put to- 
gether. So far from having neglected architecture, 
we have loved it, if not wisely, at any rate too 
well; and this undisciplined passion has betrayed 
us into that highly composite manner which dis- 
plays all the known (and several unknown) orders 
prodigally employed in a single building. Castles 
we certainly have not, of the middle-age descrip- 
tion; but if Mr. Ruskin will but revise his decision 
and come over, we can give him an excellent oppor- 
tunity of flaying us just as he flayed the people of 
Edinburgh. 
ANECDOTES OF THE PETROLEUSES. 


(From a Letter to the Cincinnati Commercial, by Moncure D. 
Conway.) 


ET me conclude this letter by reading two 
incidents which have reached me in such a 
way that I know them to be'authentic. They both 
relate to those horrible pétroleuses. During the 
Commune an eminent surgeon in Paris, who had 
no sympathy with it, employed himself in aiding 
the wounded who were brought to his hospital. Hie 
chief assistant was a woman—a Communist—who, 
day and night, nursed the wounded, and was the 
most valuable assistant the surgeon had. When 
the Commune fell, the surgeon was arrested and 
marched to the drum-head court-martial. He sup- 
posed he would be shot. As he approached the 
door of the tribunal, he met his late female assistant 
coming out between two soldiers. ‘‘ Why, Adele,” 
he exclaimed, *‘ how come you here?”” The woman 
fixed bard eyes on him, and said, “I don’t xnow 
you, sir.” The surgeon concluded that his case 
must indeed be hopeless, as this woman declined 
to acknowledge his acquaintance. Nevertheless, 
he got off somehow, and then learned that at the 
moment when Adele said “ I don’t know you, sir,” 
she was on her way to be shot, and wasshot. For 
fear of prejudioing his case, she had repressed any 
disposition to cry to him for aid—she had denied 
herself the last word of sympathy proffered on her 
way to death! So much for one of these fiends in 
female shape. Here is another case: A Communist 
woman wassentenced to be shot. She was taken 
out and stationed against a wall, a large crowd oi 
street people gathering around to witness the exe- 
cution. Just as the soldiers were about to fire, she 
raised her hand with the words, “Un instant.” 
The soldiers paused. The woman had on:a good 
outer garment; this she took off, and seeing a 
woman in the crowd in rags, went up to her and 
said, ‘‘ Take this; it is a pity to spoil good clothes.” 
Then she returned to her place and was shot. Such 
was the last selfish thought of a dying pétroleuse, 
and such the heroism which inspired the troops of 
Versailles in dealing with a fallen foe. 
DEMOCRACY AND THE THRONE OF ENGLAND, 
{From the Northern Star and Uister Observer.) 
HE truth is, Democracy is on the advance in 
Hngland as well as in Ireland—not the mis- 
named democracy of the Commune, but a living, 
healthy, active principle, compatible with legiti- 
mate authority, allied to liberty, and containing in 
it the seeds of the regeneration, as well as of the 
strength, of society. It is idle to close one’s eyes to 
the significant, and more than illustrative, events 
which are passing around us. The lifting shadows 
of the morning’s dawn never more truthfully an- 
nounced the approach of the day than do the mean- 
ing symbols hourly waning in our view indicate the 
approach of a new era for these countries. Disraeli, 
in being a passing chronicler of well-known events, 
became an unwary seer, and the subject of the re- 


already served ite purpose, has unconsciously like- 
wise contributed to the consummation which is at 
hand. An ex-Prime Minister of Hngland bas vir- 
tually declared a sovereign in Dogland a super- 
fluity ; for, inasmuoh as the Monarch is “ physically 
and morally” incapacitated from discharging her 
duties, and yet the government of the country pro- 
ceeds with its accustomed regularity, there is no 
necessity for her presenoe or her formal functions. 
This, too, is the conolusion at which the Hnglish 
people seem to be fast arriving, and we fear it will 
take all the eloquence and all the power of our 
formidable local contemporaries, now battling for 
England ageinst Englishmen, to save from ruin a 
throne and dynasty devoted to slow, it may be, but, 

if we can believe our senses, certain destruction. 

COBTLINESS OF ROYALTY. 
(From the Spectator.) 

F a Throne is to be of any use at all, it ought 
to be stately ; and it is impossible for a Throne 
to be stately without expense. At the same time 
there is something in the popular argument that 
now, when commercial fortunes far outshine the for- 





| tunes even of the richest nobles, there can be no pre- 


mark which he wished to withdraw, but which has} 


tense for giving all the Royal Family a fortune that 
will enable them to be on a level with the richest 
in the land. At all events, this is certain—those 
who do not wish to see the Throne become unpopu- 
lar for reasons of the most trivial kind, ought to 
lesire concession in this matter, or its popularity, 
and therefore its political utility, will surely re- 
ceive a great shock. Some limit should be put to 
the number of members of the Royal Family 
entitled to votes of public money, and the fortunes 
of all the rest should be thrown on the private re- 
sources of its various branches. The Monarchy, to 
be useful, must be the choice of the people. It is so 
now. It will soon cease to be the choice of avery 
large and active section of the people, if some 
effort is not made to convince them that they are 
not taxed for the private advantage of virtually 
private families, but only for the maintenance of 
their own public officers. 


THE OLD CATHOLIC MOVEMENT. 
(From the London Morning Post.) 


HE movement of the Old Catholic party, if 

carried forward with energy, integrity, and 
ability, can hardly fail to end in reaching that 
common ground of orthodoxy where it may meet 
and shake hands with very many fellow-Christians 
—the whole Anglican communion amongst the 
number—from whom it is, as matters now stand, 
almost impassably divided. Under the guidance 
of such men as Dr. Dillinger and Pére Hyacinthe 
this united action of the Old Catholics may bring 
about the long-desired purification of the Roman 
Church, and present her to the world no longer as 
the mother of superstition, the nurse of political 
mischief, the opponent of intellectual progress, the 
enemy of liberty and independence, but as a grand 
religious corporation, ancient in its bistory, vener- 
able in its traditions, orthodox in ita belief, wise in 
its counsels, prudent in its relations with civil gov- 
ernments, the upholder of liberty, law, and 
charity; no longer isolating itself, by bullsof ex- 
communication, from the rest of Christendom, but 
holding out the right hand of fellowship to all 
Christian people, the beneficent promoter of peace 
and concord amongst all sorts and conditions of 
men. 

MORALITY AND THE CHURCH. 
(From the Nation.) 

ie religion 18 to retain much influence on human 

affairs, the church must return to its ancient 
ways. Not only must it rebuke immorality, but it 
must not furnish a sanctuary for criminals. It fell 
into that error once before, in evil days, and it 
atoned for it heavily. For, although it is-doubtless 
true that the spectacle of corruption, and of suc- 
cessful and unabashed corruption, in every variety 
of form, is very debauching, and that the state of 
things in this city ie very likely to demoralize pro- 
foundly a very large proportion of the generation 
which is growing up under it, and which retains no 
traditions of the earlier and better time, it is also 
true that the great cause of morality is never left 
without champions and defenders. The sight of 
ruffians on the judgment-seat, selling justice with 
ribald jokes; of ruffians in the legislature, selling 
laws; of ruffians stealing millions of poor men’s 
money every year, and spending it in “toys and 
lust and wine’; of great bankers and merchants 
conniving at their theft and smiling on them, as 
they gorge themselves; of ehurch members taking 
their wages to do their bidding and further their 
schemes—may well be believed te be playing ter- 
rible havoc with the manners of the millions of 
young men and women who, standing on the edge 
of the arena, are asking themselves the tremendous 
question, What weapons are lawtul ‘in this great 
battle of life? But, then, it must not be forgotten 
that spectacles of this kind disgust and rouse, if not 
as many as they seduce, enough both to save s0- 
ciety and avenge it. We believe that there are 
coming forward enough young men, horrified and 
outraged by these exposures, to make the story of 
the Ring as strange to the next generation as the 
story of the Parc aux Cerfs is to us in this. It will 
be a bad thing for religion if they find the thieves 
and peculators clinging to the horns of the altar, 
for they will assuredly tear them away, and with 
much damage and desecration to the holy place. 
And when that day comes, too, we would advise all 
Buuerite “divines” and “good Christian men’’ 
generally, who support rascally adventurers for 
office, if they are in the city, to flee to the country, 
and if they are in the country, to flee to the city; 
at all events, to avoid their usual haunts. 
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Reverend George Junkin, D. D., LL.D. A 
Historical Riogronhy. By D. X. Junkin, D. D. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1871. pp. 609. 
This is the tribute of a brother’s love and enthusi- 
astio admiration. The biographer heagtily believes 
in the subject of bis eulogy, and records in glowing 
terms the traits, words, deeds, and influence of one 
who, he is convinced was an exceptionally good, and 
a very remarkable, man. The finely executed por- 
trait whioh faces the title-page presents to us a coun- 
tenance indicative of great strength of will, and so 
severe, that we are not surprised to learn that the 
original had no mirthfulness or wit. A resolute, 
earnest face, the jaws square; the forehead square ; 
the heavy brows knitted; the black, disapproving 
eyes, deep sunk; the cheek-bones prominent; and 
the mouth shut tight, with hard lines about it. Yet 
there is a sadness in the expression, as if his soul 
cried out with the prophet, ‘‘ Wo is me, my mother, 
that thou hast borne me, a man of strife!" 

The twe things which are made most prominent 
in this volume, are the resolute opposition of Dr. 
Junkin to the irruption of the New England ele- 
ment, and the new school theolegy, into the Pres- 
byterian Church; and his promptly patriotic action 
on the outbreak of the civil war. The first, as is 
well known, culminated in his appearance before 
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or heresy, and in his effective coSperation 
— haw J: Aton Poytag and others, to rid the 
Assembly of the obnoxious majority that both re- 
fused to pronounce Mr. Barnes guilty and insisted, 
on uniting in missionary work with the dangerous 
New Englanders. The manner in which this was 
accomplished, if somewhat irregular and unconsti- 
tutional, and a little inconsistent for such sticklers 
for the ipsissima verba of The Form of Government 
was certainly decisive, and accomplished what they 
had determined to do. And as we read these po- 
lemic pages we do not wonder that Dr. Junkin did 
not favor the late re-union of the two assemblies, 
and that he regarded it with sad forebodings. He 
saw danger to that good old Scotch-Irish Calvinism, 
and Presbyteriauism, which were dear to his heart. 
That the New-School body should cease to codper- 
ate with the Congregationalists, may have been 
chiefly the mere result of growth. No principle was 
repented of and given up,—there was only a change 
of method. And of the theology of Beman, and 
Barnes, and Skinner, nota word was said,—except 
in new-school eulogy ;—it marched into the re-unit- 
ed church—as we think it should have done—with 
flying banners. In fact it has become substantially 
the Presbyterian doctrine of the day ; not by avow- 
al, but by permission. To one who had formally 
declared his belief ‘“‘that the system of doctrine 
taught in Barnes’ Notes on Romans, leads by a di- 
rect and short road to downright, desolating, damn- 
ing Socinianism,” this state of affairs could not be 
pleasant, or have any compensation in even the 
rigidest kind of Presbyterian Boards. ‘ He resisted 
with all his power and influence the propositions 
which were subsequently embodied in the Albany 
basis of union, and advised their rejection.” 

But whatever we may dislike in the polemic, sinks 
out of our sight when we look at Dr. Junkin asa 
patriot. He was nobly, promptly true to his coun- 
try in ber hour of need. He was a conservative. 
He had defended the right to hold slaves. He op- 
posed the Abolitionists. He did his utmost to hush 
the agitating voice of the pulpit. He cordially dis- 
liked New England, and all that came from it. 
Stonewall Jackson was his son-in-law, and honored 
and loved by him. For twelve years he had been 
President of Washington College, Va. All the Fac- 
ulty, except himself, and all the students, were se- 
cessionists. Yet he did not hesitate a moment. 
When the Confederate flag was raised above the 
college he ordered it to be taken down, and saw to 
it that his order was executed. Whenit was, hoisted 
a second time he had it brought to him by a servant, 
and holding it in his own hand burnt it up. When 
he discovered that it was raised again he refused to 
hear the recitations until it was taken down by the 
students themselves. They refused, and the Faculty 
sustained them. He at once sent in his resignation ; 
sold out his property; broke many strong and ten- 
der ties; put his family into a carriage purchased 
for the purpose, and drove his own horses from 
Lexington, Va., to Oxford, Pa., three hundred and 
fifty miles, and went from that place by cars to 
Philadelphia, where one of his sons resided. He was 
then seventy-one years of age. Brave old man! 
Iron is a good metal after all. 

This was in May, 1861. His concluding years,—he 
died in May, 1868,—were full of activity and useful- 
ness. During the war he went down to help thesick 
and wounded soldiers, and was untiring in minis- 

tering to their bodily and spiritual wants. He 
preached in many churches at the North,—at one 
time residing in Brooklyn. He wrote incessantly, 
and published much; and’ showed the vigor of his 
frame, and the unwaning powers of his mind to the 
last week of his life. The impression he makes upon 
us is that of an honest man, governed rigorously by 
his covvictions of duty, but making the fundament- 
al mistake of regarding fallible human decisions as 
authority, instead of mere indices, at best, to au- 
thority. He could not look behind Compendiums, 
Constitutions, Confessions, and the like; and so 
wasted much of his strength in efforts to restrain 
those who were resolved to take God’s word, read in 
the light of Christ’s character, as ‘‘ The only infalli- 
ble rule of faith and practice.” 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


East and West Poems. By Bret Harte. (Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co.) These poems, if they 
indieate no marked advance, certainly show that 
there has been no falling off in the author’s pecu- 
liar power, Truthful James relippears twice in the 
volume, and tells his tale with all the old realism, 
with now and then a dash of unwilling pathos, and 
with a constant undertone of irony of the kindly 
sort. “The Stage Driver’s Story ” is a superb bit of 
Western exaggeration. ‘ Aspiring Miss DeLaine”’ 
proves to be very clever, and abounds in light so- 
cial satire; but is certainly not exactly the sort of 
thing which one would look for ina poem read at a 
Harvard University Commencement. That Bret 
Harte has a genius which is admirably adapted to 
satiricaliy depict social fribbles and follies, receives 
absolute demonstration in ‘‘Mrs. Judge Jenkins,” 
which we are told is ‘the only genuine sequel of 
Maud Miiller.’”’ So far as adapting the couplets and 
meter of the original, this story of how the Judge 
married Maud may be called a parody, but it is 
really a great deal more than this. Excepting two 
coarsely-suggestive lines which might easily have 
been omitted, the new version is well nigh perfect. 
And the moral of ill-mated marriages is thus deftly 
told: 
“If of all words of tongue and pen, 
The saddest are, ‘It might have been,” 
More sad are these we daily see : 
*It is, but hadn’t ought to be.’”’ 


There are a dozen other clever pieces to which we 
would like to call attention had we the space. The 
graver poems of the volume, though fine in tone, 
seem to us to be too frequently defective in clear- 
ness—this being pre-eminently true of the two 
lyrics of Newport inspiration which begin the book. 
It is only when the author goes his own natural 
gait and reaches our hearts through the avenue of 
humor that his genius becomes unmistakable. 





Richard Vandermarck: A novel. By Mrs. Sid- 
ney 8S. Harris. (New York: C. Soribner & Co.) A 
new fiction by the author of Rutledge is an event to 
the circulating libraries, and we see no reason why 
the present volume should not meet with all the 
favor which has been accorded to its predecessors. 
The style is vivid, natural and frequently piquant. 
The plot is simple and well-sustained, at least to the 
point where the real interest of the book culmi- 
nates. Toldin the form of an autobiography, the 
later passages, as being inevitable, seem wearisome 
in comparison with the passionate episodes which 
constitute the main fascination of the novel. Moral- 
ly considered, we have our doubts about the book. 
The heroine wastes her heart upon a German tutor, 
who spite of all that is said, was evidently a scoun- 
drel; and when he is gotten out of the way by sui- 
cide, and the youthful transports are erased by 
multifarious travel,and flattery, then mademoi- 
selle is kind enough to marry Richard, who is much 
too good for her. The sympathies of the average 
reader will probably go with the Teutonic Langenau 
rather than with the American Vandermarck, ifas- 
much as the former is immensely dramatic, and the 
latter is essentially hum-drum. But as things are 
in this world, people who intrust their sisters or 
daughters to Langenau influences will bring forth a 
pretty large crop of fruit meet for repentance. 


Scribner’s Monthly, Vol. 11. (New York: C. Serib- 
ner & Co.) The theoretically perfect magazine has 
been attempted many times in this country, and 
with forlorn results. The idea) and the real never 
coincide, and the ideal of the editor is seldom that 
of the reader. Ultimately and always the month- 
lies that keep on, belong to publishers who have 
rightly estimatéd the popular taste. and have adapt- 
ed themselves to the market. Scribner’s is a re- 
markable illustration of this. Out of any dozen 
of critics, we suspect that eleven would have voted 
that the early numbers of the magazine were a mis- 
take. Yet the people took to them: the monthly 
went ahead, and Vol. II. now before us has an ap- 
pearance ot permanence and prosperity that may 
well be gratifying to its publishers. Glanoing over 
this volume, we note, with here and there a painful 
exception, a decided excellence in the wood-cut il- 
lustrations. The chief articles are not in any large 
degree ‘‘timely,” i. e., concerned with the instant 
present, but they are always instruetive, and pleas- 
ing. The Editorial Department particulary attracts 
us, There, at all events, we find freshuess and the 
vigorous treatment of current questions. A genial 
pen, earnest, without any show of cant, gives to 
this feature of the magazine a genuine charm. 
Purely literary, Scribner’s is not; but in a broader 
field and appealing to wider sympathies, it has at- 
tained a success certainly not undeserved. 


Miss Columbia’s Public School. By a Cosmo- 
politan. Illustrated by Thomas Nast. (New York: 
Francis B. Felt & Co.) That Dame Europa’s School 
suggested his plot to the “‘Cosmopolitan” is rather 
too evident, but the idea of Miss Columbia as a 
school-mistress works up much better than did that 
of Dame Buropa. Oolumbia is much more like a 
public school than is Europa, and the mistress’ expe- 
rience in allowing her motley crowd of scholars to 
govern themselves is certainly very like what would 
happen if a similar system of government were in- 
troduced in a genuine public school. The ** Cosmo- 
politan’’ has done his work upon the whole very 
cleverly, though sometimes careleasly, and Mr. Nast 
shows some of his best drawing in the illustrations; 
writer and author being in perfect sympathy re- 
garding the doings of the “ little Irish boy,” and in 
like accord concerning the policy of the Romish 
Church in America. It muy be safely inferred that 
the pamphlet is not calculated to soothe the feelings 
of cur governing class here in New York, nor of 
Celts anywhere, but if they will act as they do they 
cannot expect to be let alone by such a born carica- 
turist as is Mr, Nast, nor by satirically disposed 
scribes like the ‘“‘ Cosmopolitan.” 


The Carriage Painters’ Illustrated Manual. By 
F. B. Gardner. (New York: 8S. R. Wells.) It is 
very convenient to know how to mix and lay on 
paint, and the various kinds of varnish, even if one 
is not an artisan, and this little book gives some di- 
rections which will be found useful to any one, who 
occasionally wants to do a job of amateur work. 
Being designed for the use of carriage painters, the 
directions of course point to a perfection of finish 
which is attainable only by regular craftsmen, and 
we suggest that in future editions some practical 
directions and explanations of technical terms will 
make the work more useful to the laity. For in- 
stance, a table of the proper proportions of oil, tur- 
peatine, ete., in mixing colors would be most use- 
ful to novices. Nevertheless the book as it is con- 
tains many hints which will prove useful, especially 
to dwellers in the country. 


The Carlyle edition, which Scribner, Welford & 
Co, are publishing, has reached the Life of John 
Sterling, and the great Oliver Cromwell biography. 
Just as no life-history equals that of John Sterling, 
thanks to the glow of genius with which Carlyle has 
surrounded a character not particulary wonderful 
in itself, so no edition approaches this of Scribner, 


Welford & Co.’s for practical utility. The volumes 
slip readily into the pocket. The type is wonder- 
fully clear. You can travel with these books, have 
them by youin a summer’s walk, or enjoy them 
very heartily in the library room of winter. The 
Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches will make 
five volumes of this series. 


The Island Neighbors. A Novel of American 
Life. By Antoinette Brown Blackwell. (New York 
Harper & Brothers.) The quiet tone of this book is 
in refreshing contrast to the prevailing sensational- 
ism. It is somewhat too quiet indeed, and the story 
is lacking in vigor and rapidity of action. But there 
is much that is pleasing in its honest pictures of 
American life, and some of its sketches of character. 
There is a love story of eourse—what would a novel 
be without one ?—but the chief interest is less in the 
lovers’ varying fortunes than in the descriptions of 





every-day life. 
book, buta healthy and good one. 


Eating and Drinking. By George M. Beard, 
M.D. (New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons.) Another 
installment of the Handy Book Series. Dr. Beard, 
in this little volume, has condensed a large mass of 
useful knowledge in compact space. As to theories, 
the Doctor is their mogtal enemy. Invalids, dys- 
peptics, and the mob of people who have dieted 
themselves in‘o disgust will take a grim pleasure 
ina book which declares that mankind eats too 
little rather than too much, that Liebig’s theories 
do not always work, that fish is very bad brain- 
food, that one may eat a great variety of dishes at 
each meal and drink freely without harm, and that 
in general whatsoever a man wants to eat, that he 
is welcome to eat—if he can get it! 


The Ancient History of the East. By Philip 
Smith, B.A. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) 
This volumes belongs to the excellent Student’s 
series. It tells the story of Egypt, Assyria; Baby- 
lonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor and Phoenicia 
from the earliest times to the conquest of Alexan- 
der the Great. The book is fairly supplied with 
wood-cuts, and the division of topics as well as the 
oopious supply of apt notes render it of unusual 
utility in the school-room. 


Nobody's Fortune. By Edmund Yates. (Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co.) A story gathered 
from the traditions of the London police, with a 
smattering of Australia, a half dozen very weak 
men and women, and a general flavor of dullness 
beyondall reasonable expectation. Mr. Yatesis palpa- 
bly degenerating. 


Fanchon the Cricket. By George Sand. (Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Co.) One of the healthi- 
est and best of the author’s many productions, 
well-known in its dramatic form and in narrative, 
sweet in treatment and fraught with a wholesome 
moral. 


Old Curiosity Shop ; and American Notes.—Our 
Mutual Friend. By Charles Dickens. (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.) Two additional installments of 
the “ Handy Volume” edition, notable for its neat 
binding, clear type and decided chefpness. 


James R. Osgood & Co. have published an edi- 
tion of Tennyson in flexible covers, which is com- 
plete in contents, handsome in get up and very rea- 
sonable in price. 


MUSIC IN NEW YORK. 


HERE probably is not another capital in the 
world better supplied with musie of the very 
highest class than New York is for the coming 
winter, if indeed there is another city even so well 
supplied. All the polyglot opera troupes are vieing 
with each other to catch the public attention, and 
there are English, French, German and Italian 
opera, all in full blast at once. Then the curious 
Women’s Orchestra from Vienna is circling about 
the country with New York as a center, and they 
come back to it for a fresh start when they finish 
one tour and are to take another. They are cer- 
tainly worth hearing, und though lacking the foun- 
dation which brass and the heavier strings give, 
their music is always pleasing and agreeable. The 
ever-active Theodore Thomas, having delighted the 
city all through the summer, wisely leaves its 
tbronged halls to the crowds of new aspirants and 
conservatively established institutions, and, only 
occasionally lighting in tewn with his rare and 
matchless orchestra, goes forth to delight the pro- 
vincial capitals of the East and West. Success go 
with him, and the blessing of all who leve good 
music! 


The Dolby English Ballad Troupe are giving 
some delightful concerts. They, too, wander away 
to offer leas favored towns a taste of the best quality 
of sound. The troupe is an admirable one. Its 
only lack is a full strong basso, though Mr. Patey’s 
voice is rich and pleasant. Still, a broad foundation 
is needed for a musizal structure as well as for a 
more material edifice. Miss Wynne’s voice is a 
deliciously clear and sweet soprano; Madame 
Patey’s, a superb contralto; Mr. Cummings is 
already known here as a tenor of excellence, espe- 
cially in oratorio music; but the star of the troupe 
is Mr. Santley, whose superb baritone voice, 
thorough and severe training, clear articulation, 
and rare power of sympathetic expression, never 
fuil to interest, excite, and completely captivate his 
audiences. His admirable method, and the ap- 
parently careless dashing grace and ease with which 
he sings, are points that catch the most thoughtless 
listener, while the most critical can hardly find him 
at fault. He is by all odds the best singer, all things 
considered, that America has heard since the day 
of Salvi. 


On Monday evening, the 3ist of October these 
artists assisted the New York Harmonic Sociely 
in Mendelssohn’s Grand Oratorio of Elijah. The 
occasion was & memorable one, Steinway Hall 
being packed to its uttermost. The oratorio was 
given very finely. Perhaps the mos. noticeable 
numbers were the exquisite quartette ‘‘ Cast thy 
burden on the Lord,’’ which was sung with great 
perfection of delicate and pathetic expression by 
Miss Wynne, Mrs. Patey and Messrs. Cummings and 
Patey; and Santley’s glorious rendering of the 
great bass air toward the end of the oratorio, in 
which his remarkable endurauce and power were 
superbly exhibitéd ; for the part of Elijah isa very 
arduous one, and demands just such grand qualities 
as Mr. Santley’s voice, intelligence, fine feeling and 
faultless musical sense, for its interpretation 
throughout. This gentleman seems incapable of an 
uninteresting tone or a fatigued style even at the 
end of the most exacting labor. Elijah was re- 
peated at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on Wed- 
nesday, the lst of November ; and Handel’s Messiah 
will be given at Steinway Hall on Thursday even- 
ing, November 23, by the same Society and the same 
admirable soloists. 


Before coming to the pieces de résistance, the Phil- 
harmonics, we must meniion with warmest praise 
and heartiest gladness the New York Vocal Society. 


Not a pretentious or a brilliant This association of about a hundred ladies and 


gentlemen have for some years past devoted them- 
selves to the assiduous cultivation of the best En- 
glish choral and part singing. Under the  reful 
leadership of Dr. Brown, these amateurs have 
grown to be the most perfect body ofs gers 
in the land, for the rendering of’ the difficul and 
delicate English glees, madrigajs, and closely har- 
monized part songs; just as the Himdel and Haydn 
Society of Boston are pre-eminently the oratorio 
chorus of the continent. For several years the Vocal 
Society have given a series of subscription concerts 
in Steinway Hall, and this year they are to do the 
same. The hallis invariably packed, and the vast 
audience is swayed and moved under the breath of 
that music, with its splendid force and exquisitely 
delicate effects of expression, as the meadow grain 
waves and ripples under the passing wind. Their 
first concert takes place at Steinway Hall in Decem- 
ber, preceded by two public rehearsals. 


We spoke above of the Philharmonics—alas ! it 
came very near being spelled without the final s. 
The New York public are served by a “Philharmonic 
Society’ of musicians, who get up their own con- 
certs and ask the people only to pay their money 
and fill the Academy at every concert till it over- 
flows. This the public, who like good music when 
they can get it without too much trouble, very 
gladly do; and so the N. Y. Philharmonie is always 
an institution. Its first rehearsal takes place at the 
Academy on Friday afternoon, Nov. 17th, the first 
concert Saturday evening, Dec. 8th. 


The Brooklyn Philharmonic on the other hand 
consists not of the musicians but of a board of direc- 
tors, (almost self-elected, among the small musically 
interested attendance that makes upthe meeting of 
** members,’’?) who exert themselves, as a matter of 
public spirit and private respectability, to roll up a 
list of “subscribers.” And, as they have to hire 
their musicians as well as all the rest, the expenses 
of a Philharmonic season are so large that unless 
they can get enough subscribers to insure them 
against positive loss, these “ directors” decline to get 
up anything to direct. And they are right. If 
people will not pay in advance to assure so true a 
blessing té themselves and the community as a 
Philharmonic season, they ought to go without it. 
And that is just what Brooklyn came near doing 
this winter; because her people are lazy, and, 
though generally music-loving, would not take the 


| trouble to come forward with subscriptions to the 


support of the few public-spirited directors who ap- 
pealed tothem. But when it was announced through 
the press that the Philharmonic was to be silent 
through all this coming winter, (as it had been three 
years ago, from a precisely similar cause), and all 
the papers indulged in justifiable sneers and sar- 
casm at the inert Brookl¥nites, they did condescend 
to bestir themselves—or rather to be stirred! So, 
by means of the energetic efforts of the President, 
Mr. Luther B. Wyman, and a few of the younger 
and more indefatigable directors, the institution 
was put upon its legs again, and a respectable list of 
subscriptions was obtained : it is still far from what 
it ought*to be, however, aud we hope Brooklyn 
music-lovers will be shamed into filling it up hand- 
somely, as they may do at the Hagle and Union 
newspaper offices, and at the office of the society in 
Montague street. The services of the veteran Carl 
Bergmann, as conductor, and of the N. Y. Philhar- 
monic orchestra have been secured, and “ the sea- 
son” has already commenced. The first rehearsal 
was held before a fair house on Wednesday after- 
noon, Oct. 25; the second was announced for Nov. 
8th; the third for Nov. 22d, whilethe first concert 
will be given at the Brooklyn Academy on Satur- 
day evening, Nov. 25th. The programme opens 
with Beethoven’s noble Fourth Symphony, in B flat. 
The other orchestral selections are Mendelssohn’s 
graceful Melusina overture, and the Introduction 
and Chorus from Wagner’s Lohengrin—a most char- 
acteristic specimen of that strong, wild, weird, and 
fantastic composer, who, with all his eccentricities, 
is steadily growing in musical influence and favor. 
He is nothing if not original—but he is original, and 
& great deal besides. Neither he nor any other will 
ever dethrone Beethoven’s tremendous genius from 
its royal height, but Wagner’s effect upon the 
music of the present is very marked, and men no 
longer jeer at his once derided notions concerning 
the “‘ music of the future.’’ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


J. NICHOLAS, Philadelphia.—The Rise and Progress of the King- 
doms of Light and Darkness ; or, ‘the Reign of Kings Alpha and 
Abadon, By LORENZO D. BLACKSON. 

D. APPLETON & CO., New York.—Morton House. By the author 
of * Valerie Aylmer.” (Lllustrated.) Price $1. 

JAMESR. OsGooD & Co., Boston.—Real Folks. By Mrs. A. D. T. 
WHITNEY. (Illustrated.) Price $1.50. Hast and West Poems. 
By Bret GARTE. Price $1.50, 

SCRIBNER, WELFORD & Co., New York.—Oliver Cromwell’s Let- 
ters and Speeches. With Elucidations. By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
VolL.I. Price 9 cts. The Life of John Sterling. By THomas 
CARLYLE. Price % cts. The Works of Aurelius Augustin 
Bishop of Hippo. Translated by the Rev. Marcus Dops, 
M.A. 2vols. Price $3 per vol. 

A.D. F. RANDOLPH & OO., New York.—Aunt Jane’s Hero. By 
Mrs. BE. PRENTISS. Price $1.50. Modern Skepticism: Lectures 
Delivered befOre the Christian Evidence Society. Price 
$2.25. 

HurRD & HOUGHTON, New York.—Poems. By WILLIAM H. BuR- 
LEIGH; with a Sketch of his life. by CELIA BURLEIGH. Na- 
tional Family Almanac for 1872. Price 20 cts. Prophetic Im- 
perialism. By JosuePu L. LORD. Price $1. 

D. LoTH®6P & Co., Boston.—The Romneys of Ridgemont. By 
JULIA A. EASTMAN. 

D. W. C. Lent & Co., New York.—Rip Raps; or, Drift Thoughts 
Wide Apart. By WILL. C. KERR. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York.—The History of Louis Phit- 
lippe. By J.S.C. ABBOTT. The Prey of the Gods. By FLoR- 
ENCE MARRYAT. Price 30 cts. 

JOHN WILEY & SONSy New York.—An Elementary Hebrew Gram- 
mar. By Prof. WM. HENRY GROEN. Price $1.59. 

CHS. SCRIBNER & Co., New York.—Richard Vandermarck. By 
Mrs. SIDNEY 8. HARRIS, author of “ Rutledge.” Price $60. 
Mountain Adventures. Sel d f¥omfvarious narratives by 
J. T. HEADLEY. (lilustrated Library of Wonders.) Price 
$1.50. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.—Was She Engaged? By 

* JONQUIL. 

BE. P. Durron & Co. , New York.—Questions on the Fourth Gospet. 
By the Rev. W. R. HUNTINGTON. Questions on the Life of 
Our Saviour. By Miss HELEN GoRDON. The King’s Ping 








Apple ; or, Effie’s Temptation. By E.R, Price 9 cts, 
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Norrce.—No canvaseer for the CHRISTIAN UNION 
is authonzed to recvive ony money on account of 
a subscription until he delivers to the subscriber 
a certificate? bearing gbhe facsimile signature of the 
Publishers’ guaranteeing one year’s service of the 
paper, and the free delivery of the Chromos “ Wide 
Awake” and * Fyst Asleep,” by mail: Said Certifi- 
cate of Subscription to be presented only after the 
reception by the subscriber of the Arst number of the 
paver, addressed with regular printed label, ae 
ing name, and date of expi: ation of the subscription. 
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To Coxtrrsurors.—Unacvepted articles will be 

returned, if, at the time they are sent, a request is 


mas to that effect and sufficient postage stam 
inclosed. parne wer 


M inusoripts not so accompanied will not be pre- 
serveol, anl subsequent requests for their return 
caundt be complied with, 


THE “TABLET” AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


H& Tabdlet’s reply to our article on “ Denomi- 
national Public Schools” deserves attention. 
it states clearly the Catholic demand, as the Tab- 
let would have it made. There are wide differ- 
ences among the Catholics themselves on the sub- 
ject, and the Jablet’s view seems to us the most 
reasonable and forcible which has been presented 
on their side. 


We interpreted its previous language as favor- 
ing “a universal system of denominational 
8c¥ols, State-supported.” This it disclaims: 


*“Allwe demand is that, if a system of public schools, 
supported at the public expense, is established by the State, 
we sball have our proportion of the schools placed, as to 
education aod discipline, under the supervision and con- 
trol of the pastors of the Church; or else that we shall not be 
taxed for the support of the Public Schools. But we do 
not demand such a system, and shall be quite content, so 
far as we are concerned, to have the schools, as the church- 
es, left to the voluntary principle.” 


The latter alternative,—an entire severance be- 
tween the schools and the State,—the Tablet does 
botpress. Its other plan, the one on which it lays 
stress, is stated again as follows: 


“We have simply asked that the State set apart our pro- 
portion of the Public Schools for our children, the echools 
to remain Public Schools as they are at present, under the 
general law and inspection of the State, or under the School 
Board,as they are now in their external and prudential 
management, only we shall be free in them, under the in- 
ternal direction of our pastors, to teach and train our own 
cbildren in our own religion, and to exclude all education 
or instruction incompatible with it.” 


That is, the financial support and managementof 
the schools is to rest as now with the State ; but in 
a certain proportion of them,vorresponding to the 
ratio of Catholics to the entire population, the 
teaching and the whole internal management are 
to be virtually committed to the Catholic priests. 

This is the plan ; how for the argument in sup- 
port of it. The Catholic feeling is thus stated : 


“The whole tone and spirit of the country are Protest- 
ant, at least, anti Catholic, and children sent to a school 
from which all formal religious instruction is excluded, will 
naturally grow up Protestants, at least non-Catholic. Prot- 
estants can, therefvre, very well accept a system of public 
secular schools, for they can easily supply at home or in the 
Sunday-school all the religious addition they hold to be ne- 
cessary. But it is not so with Catholics; religion with them 
is not one among several elements that go to makeup a 
man’s life, but is the entire life itself. Children are torn 
into the world Protestants or infidels; but no one isa Cath- 
olic but by regeneration or a second birth, a birth by the 
Holy Ghost; and to remain a Catholic, one must be sub- 
jected to a religious training, and be educated for the 
struggle that awaits him. With us the school is a function 
of tne Church, and must not merely take up or puton re- 
ligion as something added to the secular, but must rest on 
religion as its basis, and underlie the secular. Religion 
must be the basis, the presiding, the governing, and the 
pervading spirit of all education that will satisfy the Cath- 
olic conscience, and this cannot be given in schools in 
which the secular is divorced from the religious.” 








Tt is aside from our present purpose to com- 
ment on these views. We accept them, as repre- 
senting an honest conscientious scruple, and one 
which is quite intelligible. 

The Tablet further claims that the State ought 
to respect this scruple. 

“Whether the Catholic view of education is right or 
wrong, is not a matter which the State can decide. We 
standon our equal rights, and the State is bound to respect 
our rights, and cannot constitutionally violate our Cath- 
olic conscience; and the fact that its measures would not 
viclate the consciences of Protestants, is not a proof that 
they would not violate ours. Their conscience is no meas- 
ure of ours, and the State must respect our conscience as 
well as theirs.” : 

Now, at the bottom of this whole discussion lies 
the question of the relation of the State to the 
rights of conscience. “In all purely secular mat- 
ters,” says the 7ablet, “ that is, matters that do not 
touch the freedom and independence of religion, 
all citizens are bound to obey the State and re- 
spect its supremacy. But the moment we 
touch spiritual questions, we are Catholics and 
Protestants, and the law must treat us as such if 
it will not abstain from touching such questions.” 

This fair-sounding statement will not hold 
water for an instant. With religion as religion 
the State has no business to interfere; but upon 
the infinite field of action which may have relig- 
ious motives, it must constantly enter. 

“The Staite must not violate our Catholic con- 
science!” says the Yablet. Must the State not 
violate the Quaker conscience, in making war, 
and obliging Quakers to pay taxes in support of 
the war? Must the State not violate the Mormon 
conscience, in suppressing polygamy? Must the 
State not violate the conscience of the believer in 
the divine institution of slavery, by suppressing 
slavery ? 


be supremé agaiust the rights of the State, would 
bring in universal anarchy. 

The State is bound to protectemen in all those 
religious practices which do not militate against 
the obvious good of the public. The State has no 
business to interfere between different creeds and 
forms of worship; it owes an equal protection to 
them all. But the State ig, bound to secure cer- 
tain great ends of public order, liberty, security 
to life and property. The measures judged neces- 
sary to reach those ends will, inevitably, oitend 
the consciences of some. There is no help for it. 
The State must offend the Mormon conscience, 
because in the judgment of the majority polygamy 
isa public evil. It must offend the Quaker con- 
science, because in the judgment of the majority 
war is sometimes necessary to save the life of the 
nation. It must offend the slaveholder’s con- 
science, because the mass of the people believed 
that slavery was a detriment to the public good. 
And in like manner, the State must offend the 
Tablet’s conscience, because our people believe 
that for the State to maintain Catholic schools 
would be an injury to the community. 

Of course, this justification holds good only so 
far as there is reason in the assertion that the 
maintenance of such schools, in place of those 
now existing, would be a publicinjury. And of 
course such an assertion seems monstrous to the 
Tabiet. We will tell it why to us and to the mass 
of the American people it seems true. 

In this nation generally, and especially in the 
North and East, the immense majority of Catho- 
lies are lrish. As a matter of fact—and it is 
facts, not theories, that we are now considering,— 
it would be the Irish almost exclusively that the 
proposed arrangement would affect. Now our 
Irish puptilation is beyond question the most 
troublesome and dangerous element in our min- 
gled nationality. We say it in no spirit of ani- 
mosity. The Irish character has noble traits. 
We hope it will have in the futufe a high develop- 
ment. We recognize that its present defects are 
largely the result of centuries of degradation 
and suffering. The American people owe great 
patience and kindness to the Irish. But the fact 
is beyond dispute, that to this nationality is due 
a vast proportion of the private and publie dis- 
orders from which we suffer. 

To so deal with these people that they and their 
children shall constitute a healthful end benefi- 
cent element in the body politic,is ore of the 
greatest problems of American statesmanship. 
What effect toward this end would be produced 
by putting the public schools provided for them 
under the control of the Catholic priesthood? 
Itis the general belief that the schools as at 
present existing do incomparably the best work 
that is done toward training the Irish into good 
citizens. What kind of a substitute for the pre- 
sent methods of instruction would the Catholic 
Church provide? 

The priesthood of that church in this country 
have shown themselves singularly inefficient in 
training their followersin good citizenship. The 
failure is the more conspicuous, from the power 
they have shown in other directions. They have 
enforced a degree of fasting and ceremonial ob- 
servance, which probably no Protestant denom- 
ination could secure among people of such a 
class. They have raised among their poor 
parishioners sums of money which put wealthier 
denominations to shame. But against public 
disorder and political vice they have done almost 
nothing. They have been powerless to check 
Fenian raids and Orange riots. They have totally 
failed to teach the lesson of respect for other 
men’s rights. They have not mollified the bitter 
prejudice of their people against the inoffensive 
colored people and Chinese, cr even kept it from 
breaking out in continual violence. They have 
utterly failed to impress on them any conviction 
of the duties of political citizenship, any inde- 
pendence of demagogues, any respect for the 
purity of the ballot. These failures, we repeat, 
are most conspicuous, when we consider that 
Catholicism has had the training of these people 
from their birth, and has shown the greatest 
power over them as to ceremonial observance and 
contributions of money. 


The Catholic priesthood, again, is under just 
suspicion of limiting education, in the supposed 
interest of the Church, to the lowest maximum, In 
countries where this priesthood has had the 
fullest sway, popular education has been the 
most neglected. 

And further, the American people see that the 
Catholic Church in America is mainly controlled 
by that element most hostile to liberty and 
modern ideas. They see Ultramontane views in 
the ascendant, and Liberal Catholicism feeble 
and voiceless. They know too well what disposi- 
tion toward civil government and popular rights 
is cherished by believers in the Encyclical and 
the infallibility of Pius IX. And, in fine, they 
regard the Catholic priesthood in this country 
as utterly unsafe educators for our future citizens. 
Even were the case otherwise, there would still 
be the gravest objections toa system which would 
virtually separate the children of the most 
bigoted nationality trom the other elements of 
our population. 

We answer then to the Tablet’s demand: Your 
plea of conscientious scruple is overruled by the 
requirements of the public good. Chief among 
these requirements is the provision of free educa- 
tion for all the children of the State. That 





To allow the plea of religious conscience to 


education is to be managed by the supreme power 











of the land, the people in their collective 
capacity. And the State cannot safely segregate 
the children of its most bigoted nationality in 
schools by themselves; it cannot safely entrust 
the teaching of its youth to a priesthood which 
will restrict education to the narrow limit most 
favorable to its own authority—a priesthood 
which has shown no capacity to promote good 
citizenship, and which is believed to be friendly 
to a spiritual despotism that would on opportunity 
become civil despotism. 

The interests at stake are too vital to be sacri- 
ficed to the conscientious scruples of a minority, 
however sincere, and however entitled to regard 
under less pressing exigencies. “Salus populi, 
suprema lex.” 








TUESDAY’S ELECTION. 


UR readers will know before this reaches 
O them the resalt of the most momentous 
State Election New York has had for many years. 
The occasion is a very grave one. With our peo- 
ple the ballot-box is the ultimate test of every 
public movement. The votes of Tuesday are 
substantially to settle the great question between 
honesty and rascality in our city government. In 
the revelations of the last few months that ques- 
tion has assumed enormous proportions. It 
strikes far below all merely financial interests. It 
might be said that the point ut stake is whether 
in this community honest men or knaves shall 
have the predominance. Certainly this election 
must largely determine whether our whole politi- 
cal structure is to stand or fall. The enemies of 
public morality have been pushed to their last 
stronghold. If they can hold that,—if Tweed and 
his gang can show themselves masters of a ma- 
jority of votes in the State of New York,—then 
our whole governmental arrangements will be 
proved radically defective. The first State in the 
United States will have shown itself incapable of 
self-government under present methods. What 
profound and difficult problems would then press 
for solution, in what a terrible strait we should be 
placed, needs no showing. 

We do not mean that any such result would 
necessarily follow the success of the Demoeratic 
State Ticket. The great issue is not shut up with- 
in party lines. And the real significance of the 
result may not immediately appear. What we 
supremely need is an honest legislature. Accord- 
ing as it shall finally appear whether there has 
been sent to Albany a strong majority of men 
unchangeably hostile to corruption, and supremely 
bent on so legislating as to check it, and guard 
against its future appearance,—according to this, 
must the result of the election » judged as good 
or bad. Other phases of the contest—the result 
as between the Republican and Democratic State 
Tickets; between the Tammany and anti-Tam- 
many local candidates,—are important, as in a 
greater or less degree they illustrate the senti- 
ment of the public on the supreme question. But 
the legislature is the key of the whole position. 

We are hopeful as to the result. There are in- 
dications that the best class of citizens will devote 
themselves to the work of the election to such an 
extent as they never have done before. A large 
class of Democrats, including such men as Mr. 
Tilden, Gov. Seymour, and Mr. O’Conor, will do 
most effective service against the rogues’ candi- 
dates. We may expect that unless the plunderers 
are more demoralized than even yet appears, they 
will make a desperate stand, as for their last 
chance. But we hope and believe that the forces 
against them will prove too mighty for them. 





THE PLEASURES OF SICKNESS. 


HE joys of health,—rude, roistering, self- 
sufticient health,—have been amply said and 
sung. But why has no one proclaimed the de- 
lights of sickness? Not for want of experience, 
for are we not almost a nation of invalids? And 
sickness surely has charms. That it has also ills 
is such a trite and obvious fact that we scorn to 
emphasize it at present. But on the other hand, 
how fine is the absolute freedom from life’s ordi- 
nary cares and responsibilities! The burden of 
daily duties, that is wont to fit so close to the 
back, is lifted clear off. Whether sales are made, 
whether editorials are written, whether the chil- 
dren learn their lessons,—all this is nothing to 
younow. You lie in royal idleness. Your mind 
may roam through all sorts of fancies, you may 
dream by the hour together, building palaces 
aud landscapes, and fancying wonderful achieve- 
ments to be easily wrought when health returns, 
It is a great thing to have the succession of re- 
sponsibilities and cares that each day bequeathes 
to its successor so completely broken. The mind 
is taken out of harness, and turned out to pasture. 
Then, how sickness brings out kindness toward 
one! Friends reveal themselves where before we 
knew only acquaintances. Kindly inquiries, and 
offers of help, and all manner of little attentions 
and neighborly offices tell in what an atmosphere 
of good-will we are living. But above all, what 
household ministrations are bestowed on the sick 
one! Regard for his comfort becomes the ruling 
power of the family. Children wiliingly hush 
their glee and racket, or carry it elsewhere. Ser- 
vants, gladly meeting the extra labors, show 
themselves more friends than servants. One and 
another study how to show their sympatby, by 
little offerings of fruit and flower, by watching 
beside the invalid and reading aloud to him. And 


at such times become radiant with the tender- 
ness of solicitous and ministering love! What 
child but remembers how Mother was never so 
much Mother as when he was sick? Who has not 
taken new lessons in the spirit that fills the life of 
a good woman, as he was cared for by a sister or 
a wife, through wearying days of illness ? 
Sickness, too, by very force of its privations 
gives a new delizht to the old every-day enjoy- 
ments as they return. You have lain for days in 
a darkened room; at last you can bear to have a 
blind thrown back. How the little pictureit re- 
veals, just a few trees and a bit of grass, fills and 
gratifies your sight! And when first you slowly 
walk or ride a little way in the open air, nature 
seems to have put on new garments. Rather you 
are in a sense newly created, and the world is an 
Eden again about you. 

Among a people who habitually overwork them- 
selves as we do, a real fit of sickness is often a 
blessing in disguise. It says stop, and its voice is 
obeyed. It holds one a prisoner while a work is 
wrought in him, the injury of which may be more 
than balanced by the enforced leisure, the strength 
which repose lays up for a new start. It is neyer 
welcome, it is dreaded and striven against; yet 
often it brings blessings even by its side, and 
leaves a rich legacy behind. 








COUNTRY READERS, we fear, find the city dailies 
a little dull just before a local election. We have 
known even city people to be somewhat bored by 
the daily beating of the gong over nominations 
for senators, and assemblymen, and aldermen. 
But we find something very exhilarating and 
cheerful in the heroic aspect with which party 
organs invest these matters. In this dull age, 
when politics in its details is apt to be considered 
a somewhat dirty business, it is comforting and 
inspiring to be assured that every division, regi- 
ment, and company iv our political army is headed 
by a hero. Breathes there a man with soul so 
dead, as not to be moved when he reads the stir- 
ring paragraphs hurled at him by the column in 
the biggest sort of type? “ Patriots of the Nine- 
teenth Senatorial District! Rally in your might, 
and elect the gallant, the high-souled, the incor- 
ruptible Snooks!” “ Honest workingmen of the 
One-thousandth Assembly district! Support that 
friend of the working man, the great-souled and 
generous Peter O’Gobble!” “ Brave Republicans 
of Buttermilk County! Close up your ranks under 
the banner of that illustrious son of the soil, Mar- 
tin MacFungus, and charge home the craven foe !” 











THE REVERSE SIDE of all this, however, is far 
from amusing. What is really settled by such 
elections ineludes matters of great importance to 
the whole community. But the trouble is, the 
glamour of confident enthusiasm which the party 
organs throw over the business, very thinly veils 
the hard, disagreeable facts behind. As the nomi- 
nations are actually made, every variety and com- 
plication of low motive and selfish purpose enters 
intothem. Mr. A.is nominated because he is a 
brother or a “ ship’s cousin” of Mr. B. who is high 
in the Custom-house; and because he has prom- 
ised Mr. C. the Inspectorship of Tallow Candles; 
and he was known to the important Mr. D. as an 
enemy of Mr. E., whom it is Mr. D.’s main object 
in life to crush; and he got Mr. F.’s support by 
promising to yield his place to him next time ; and 
of course he had Mr. G., whose progress in life 
consists in alternately shoving Mr. A. upward 
and being pulled up himself by Mr. A.’s coat 
tails. And Messrs. A. B. C. D. E. F. and G. are all 
gentlemen whose sole business it is to manage 
political caucuses and reap the fruits. 

It being well understood that such is the general 
course of things, intelligent men have a profound 
and well-grounded digtrust of the whole business. 
They habitually vote the ticket nominated by one 
party, but they are not enthusiastic, they do not 
work as well as vote, because in most cases they 
feel no assurance that the ticket is really worth 
working for. If in an emergency like the pres- 
ent one in New York, nominations can be agreed 
on for the most important offices by a combina- 
tion involving such personal and party elements 
as are a plain guarantee of honest intent and good 
faith, it is much to be thankful for. 
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THIS DIFFICULTY,.of the low character of the 
professional class through whose hands every 
political movement has to pass, is a fearful embar- 
rassment in a struggie like the present reform 
movement; and is in ‘ordinary times the pro- 
lific source of a host of evils. We hope to see 
a stream turned into this Augean stable that will 
do much to cleanse it, when office is no longer the 
prize of party service. When there is no chance 
of a bite at a fat government place, some of this 
swarm of hungry gudgeons will have to take 
themselves elsewhere. For this reason we are 
strenuous for Civil Service Reform. Yet, with 
a host of elective offices open, we see no hope of 
entire escape from the bad type of professional 
politicians. We need exceedingly to have this 
element outweighed by professional politicians of 
another sort,—men of character as well as ability. 
Here, however, there is a grave difficulty. We 
have no such class as exists in England, of men 
whose inherited wealth gives them leisure for 
devotion to public affairs, and whose culture and 
tastes fit them to be useful there. The men 





how those who at all times live for his happiness, 


among us who ought to be in politics, are obliged, 
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ninety-nine in a hundred of them, to depend on 
their own labor for their support. Of course they 
eannot enter politics as a profession, for there can 
be no assurance of permanence in office, their 
only means of subsistence. 








ee 


SOMETHING WOULD BE DONE to remove the 
barrier which keeps so many good men out of 
political pursuits, and at the same time other ex- 
cellent ends be gained, by abandoning the present 
practice of allowing only residents of a district 
to represent it in Congress. The plea that this is 
necessary for the protection of local interests is 
idle. When “local interests” need a home man 
in Congress, the people of the district can be 
trusted to know itand sendone. The real “ pro- 
tection” given by the present system is to the 
circle of nobodies in each district who now have 
a chance, by diligent wire-pulling and log-rolling, 
of one day reaching a seat in Congress. These 
gentlemen would be likely to have their ambi- 
tions sadly dashed, and be reduced to a sphere of 
life much humbler than their tastes, wére the 
people of their district free to select the strongest 
man they could find in the whole country, and 
name him as their representative. 

We once asked a geutleman every way fitted 
for political life,—of culture, shrewdness, oratori- 
cal talent, political tastes,—why he did not enter 
a field in which he might be so successful, and 
devote bis whole time and strength to it. His 
auswer was, that his views were opposed to those 
of the dominant party in the district; and with- 
out changing them—which he had no mind to do 
—he had no chance for success ; and family at- 
tachments and other personal reasons prevented 
a change of residence. This man ought to have 
been in Congress; he had the ability to make his 
way there and to be useful there ; but an absurd 
territorial restriction kept him from the field for 
which he was fitted. It is largely owing to this 
cause that our Congressmen are not as a class 
abler men. Why should the country lose the 
services in the House of Mr. William M. Evarts 
and Mr. George William Curtis because they live 
in New York ; or of Mr. John Quincy Adams be- 
cause he lives in Massachusetts ? 





THe LAw As A CRIMINAL.—We see constantly 
in the papers such stories as this, which we noticed 
in the Tribune a day or two since. A carpenter in 
an Eastern city had saved one or two hundred 
dollars, and with this as his capital started for the 
West. On his way to this city he passed a night 
on a steamboat, and his money was stolen from 
under his pulow. He made known his loss, a man 
suspected of the theft. was imprisoned to await 
his trial; and the poor carpenter, was+sent to the 
House of Detention! That is, he beeame a pris- 
oner, in-all but the disgrace, for the weeks or 
months that might elapse before the trial! That 
was the comfort the Law had for him in his 
trouble! The Law is keen to punish the rogue, 
and thus protect the community, and holds it as 
of no consequence that in doing this it incident- 
ally wrongs cruelly the innocent man who has 
already suffered. In like manner, witnesses of a 
crime, if without property through which they can 
be made responsible for appearance, are sent to 
the “ House of Detention,” and suffer all the mis- 
ery of a virtual imprisonment, often for a long 
time, Frequently, newly-arrived emigrants be- 
coming the victims of sharpers, and the case com- 
ing to legal notice, the sufferers and any of their 
companions so unlueky as to be cognizant of the 
facts, become prisoners until the trial; while the 
accused parties, finding bail, are at perfect 
liberty. 

This treatment of the victims and witnesses of 
crime is wholly wrong. The plea that it is a nec- 
essary means to the conviction of the guilty, can- 
not stand fora moment. The State has no more 
right than a private man to inflict substantial 
injustice as a means of attaining a good end. The 
wrong is practically the more cruel, because it 
falls exclusively en the poor. Our law-makers 
should find some better way of securing justice 
than one which is itself a grievous injustice. 





A True Vicrory or LaBor.—We regard 
the great Newcastle strike, which ended a short 
time ago in a virtual triumph of the workmen, 
as giving on the whole decided encouragement 
as to the future course of the labor question. 

Strikes are indeed a “relic of barbarism.” They 
are as irrational as war is. The Newcastle strike 
entailed immense losses through the long stoppage 
of labor. But in certain stages of society wars 
are a necessary evil, and so are strikes. Of the 
abstract justice of the laborers’ demand in this 
case,—for a reduction of working hours with no 
reduction of pay,—we do not feel wholly compe- 
tent to judge. But the conduet of the affair by 
the men was highly creditable. ._There seems to 
have been hardly anything like violence. The 
strikers, a very large body of men, showed great 
firmness. They were assisted not only. by their 
fellow-eraftsmen, but by other trades as well, in: 
a way that showed wide sympathy and no small 
degree of organization. The attempts of the mas- 
ters to import new hands seem to have been met 
in ways that were legitimate as well as effectual. 
And, what we especially like, the workmen went 
before the great bar of public opinion; their lead- 
ers pleaded their cause in the columns of the Zimes, 
with all England as an audience ; and they did it 
with such ability, self-respect, and moderation, as 


made the representatives of the masters cut a 
somewhat sorry figure, All this, we say, seems to 
us promising of good. The great werking class 
is stirring like a slowly awaking giant; if its 
members will only match their strength by such 
qualities of self-control and good sense as the 
Newcastle engineers have shown, the new move- 
ment will bring great good to all concerned. 








Tue Murpny Contracts.—The editor of the 
Nation has carefully examined the stenographic re- 
port of Murphy’s trial before the Dix Commission, 
and admits that while there were some peculiar 
features in the management of the trial, the Com- 
mission could not do otherwise, according to 
evidence, than declare that on the part of the 
contractors there was no fraud or failure. The 
hats, it appears, even in the judgment of Murphy’s 
witnesses, were about as poor as they could be, 
but they were quite as good asthe samples fur- 
nished for a model by the Government, and there- 
fore the contractor was not to blame. We make 
this explanation as we do not wish to do Murphy 
an injustice ; but the controversy, so far as it has 
gone, has done nothing to clear up the mystery of 
his original appointment, which as the Times then 
said, and, we believe, still maintains, “set rational 
explanation at defiance.” Nor has there been, so 
far as we are aware, any discredit thrown upon 
the affidavit of ex-Marshal Murray, who, it may 
be remembered, was very explicit in his charges 
of bribery in the case of sundry detectives em- 
ployed to work up the evidence against Murphy. 
We have yet to see a respectable representative 
of public opinion who does not consider his ap- 
pointment to the Collectorship of this Port a most 
unfortunate act, however considered. We do not 
doubt that the President was badgered into mak- 
ing the appointment, and the way ia which the 
Custom House ie managed as a party machine 
must be eminently gratifying to Murphy’s sup- 
porters, as it certainly is to his retainers. The 
lessons of the season will not, we hope, be lost 
upon the Civil Service Commissioners, who will 
command the gratitude of generations yet un- 
born if they contrive some plan whereby such an 
office as the Custom House may be disqualified as 
a political power, and qualified as an efficient 
business concern. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


E find in the Independent the following ex- 
V tract from a paper, read by a Baptist minis- 
ter at a recent meeting in Southampton, Eogland. 
It has reference to a project long agitated, of unit- 
ing the Baptist and Congregational denominations 
of that country: : 

“We should none of us desire, for the sake of union, to 
give up a tingle conviction of principle. Union at the cost 
of conviction is very dear at the price. But the question 
returns, Why should not Baptists be Baptists, and Pedo- 
baptists be Pedobaptists, and yet unite in the same com- 
munion? Let their differences on this subject be ever so 
decided, yet, depend upon it, there are 'n all our commu- 
pions differences vastly greater in both importance and ex- 
tent. Let us not besorry that those differences exist. We 
do not desire, or expect, with our present lights, uniformity 
of faith. We are all learners, and but learners, in the 
school of the Master. We are every one of us ready to con- 
fess, nnd to confess it not grudgingly, but cheerfully, 

* Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day, and cease to be. 
There is considerably more to the same effect, with 
all of which we do most heartily agree. Yet it 
would be disingenuous to deny—what has been 
claimed before by our Baptist friends, with refer- 
ence to this same English system of united action— 
that such codperation invariably works to the disad- 
vantage of the Baptist idea, and that Pedobaptism(so 
fax, at least, as that name indicates the form of the 
ordinance) soon comes to take the lion’s share of in- 
fluence. It might, indeed, be questioned whether it 
speaks altogether well for the intrinsic strength of 
the Baptist practice that it fails to hold its own on 
an even field with another system. But if there is 
such an effect,as there seems to be, itis hardly to 
be expected that those who lay conscientious stress 
on immersion should put themselves at such dis- 
advantage. 

—At the recent trial about the will of the miser 
Bonar, the question turning on the sanity of the 
testatcr, it was proved that he was a believer in 
metempsychosis. A clergyman on the witness 
stand,in answer to the question whethera man 
could hold that doctrine and be at the same timea 
sane man, gave. as his decided opinion that he 
could not. This furnishes a new illustration of the 
melanehojy diversity which exists among gentle- 
men of the cloth on questions of vital importauce, 
For we are reminded of the exactly opposite opinion 
on the same subject of the pseudo Sir Topaz, the 
curate, in Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. When the 


‘imprisoned Malvolio offered to prove his sanity by 


the orthodoxy of his views on the doctrines of 
Pythagoras, he ws astounded by the decision of the 
examiner: ‘‘ Retnain thou still in darkness ; thou 
shalt hold‘ the «pinion of Pythagoras, ere I will 
allow of thy wils; and fear to kill a woodcock, 
lest thou dispossess the soul of thy grandam.” 

True, this was the utterauceof afoolin a clerical 
gown, but thatstyle hasn’t yet quite gone out; the 
clown himself says he is “::ot the first to dissemble 
iu sucha garb ;’’ and what with the wisely false 
and the truly foolish, one is quite distracted with 
the variety of dogmas whose acceptance is de- 
manded by the theologfoal experts, ere they will 
allow of one’s wits. 


—Those who are acquainted with Arndt’s inspir- 
ing national song ‘‘ Where is tbe German Father- 
land ?”’ and who remember the exuiltanut. response, 
“ Where’cr the German's ices tougue springs,” will 
be amused at. the turn given toit by the Goloss, a 





Russian paper, which thus seeks to make it illus- 








trate the arrogance of the Prussian power. It 
says: 

“Germany has settled within her own mind that the an- 
swer to her well-known song, 

* Where is the German Fatherland?’ 

* Wherever the Germans are at hand.’ 
and as, of course, such a programme for German nation- 
ality promises nothing quieting for the future, we can see 
no guarantee for peace, at least from those quarters.”’ 

—Our Christian people, and especially our 
Christian ladies, say, ‘‘ Our object is to do good, and 
therecan be no harmin a lottery for benevolent 
purpose.’”’ This reminds us ef a little story in Lip- 
pincott: A doctor was called in to see the patient 
whose native land was Ireland, and whose native 
drink was whiskey. Water was prescribed as the 
only cure. Pat said it was out of the question, he 
could never drink it. Then milk was proposed, and 
Pat agreed to get well on milk. The doctor was 
soon summoned again. Near the bed on which the 
sick man lay wes a table, and on the table a large 
bow], and in the bow! was milk, but strongly flavor- 
ed with whiskey. ‘‘ What have you here ?” said the 
doctor. ‘* Milk, doctor; just what you orthered.” 
** But there’s whiskey in it: I smell it.’’ “* Well, doc- 
tor,” sighed the patient, ‘‘ there may be whiskey in 
it, but milk’s my object.” 

—It is a daily recurring gestion whether the 
true Catholicis compelled by logical necessity to own 
paramount allegiance toa foreign power. With a 
single-minded desire to do justice to our neighbor, 
we have carefully studied the utterances of the 
various authorities on this point; and it seems to us 
that this, from Le Monde, is a fair résumé of what 
is usually said in reply to the charge: ‘‘No doubt,” 
it says, ‘‘if there were a conflict between our coun- 
try and the Church, it is the Cburch that we should 
obey, remembering the words of Him who said, 
‘Ile who loveth father or mother more than me is 
not worthy of me.’ But, happily, this antagonism 
does not exist.” 

This would seem, at first glance, to be no more 
than the “higher law,” with which the Fugitive 
Slave Act conflict made us all familiar, and by 
which aChristian man raising the apostolic standard, 
it is better to obey God rather than man, might resist 
an unholy edict, and take the consequences. But in 
that case, the confessor could say: “I serve One 


— 
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whose kingdom is not of this world,” while the: 


American Roman Catholic, in case of a conflict of 
duties, must adhere to a foreign earthly potentate; 
one who by the very necessities of his position is 
involved in the diplomacies—not to say intrigues— 
of other courts, and who may become—not to say 
is already—committed to policies and institutions 
inevitably hostile to his own. 

The taking away of the Temporal Power materi- 
ally relieves the case, and hence we could never un- 
derstand why American Catholics were not unani- 
mously in favor of that movement. 


—QOne Moses Hull, a great oratorical light among 
the Spiritualists, concluded a speech before the 
last convention of those people, in the following 
grandioso con fuoco style: 

“I go from this convention fired with new zeal. Courage, 
brethren! Spicicualism will save us; save us from Rings— 
Railroad Rings, Whiskey Rings, Tammany Rings, Church 
Rings, and, I might add, Wedding Rings, and Rings of all 
kihds. It will 


Ring out the oid, . 


Ring in the new. 
So mote it be.” 
It is well to know precisely the extent of the bless- 
ings promised us by the great reformers; but there 
are a few of us, here and there, who would thank 
the new Jerusalem coming down out of heaven just 
to let our ‘* wedding-rings”’ alone, 


—An article in the N. Y. Times, on cigars and 
their manufacture, tells us that the Cuban troubles 
have trought full 5,000 cigar-makers into this coun- 
try. The advantage of this, we are happy to say, is 
not to be reaped by the smokers exclusively; for 
the character and promise of these new citizens 
may be inferred from another fact which we derive 
from the same source. Says the writer: “‘ A more 
orderly, quiet set of workmen we never saw. One 
incident, which we are pleased to note, was that 
while working, a man was reading aloud to them in 
Spanish. On inquiry, we found he read to them 
two or three hours every day—that he was paid for 
his services. The book he was reading was the His- 
tory of tae United States.” 


—The Tribune tells the following good story of 
the expedient of a noted wit for baffling a bore; 

* An autograph collector of this city, knowing the live- 

ly antipathy of Oliver Wendell Holmes to creatures of his 
class, and wishing to capture aspecimen of the metaphysi- 
cian’s chirography, adopted the heartless subterfuge of ask- 
ing by letter: ‘Which do you think the best dictionary— 
Webster's or Worcester’s?’—a question which he believed 
Holmes’s zourtesy would compel him to answer. The re- 
tura mail brought a sheet of note paper, on which was 
neatly pasted the one word, clipped from the writer’s own 
letter, * Webster's.’ ”’ 
This is equaled by the grim joke of Mr. Fred. Per- 
kins, whom his uncle, Mr. Beecher, had left, during 
a temporary absence, in charge of his business. ‘To 
an applicant for Mr. Beecher’s autograph, the 
locum tenens returned a response of graceful acqui- 
escence, and signed his letter, “*H. W. Beecher per 
F, B. Perkins”’! 


— The Rev. J. F. Clarke, in a recent “ reminis- 
cefice” of the Rev. 8. J. May, gives the following 
characteristic anecdote of Dr. Lyman Beeeher, in 
his last days. Mr. May exchanged pulpits with 
Rey. Thomas K. Beecher of Elmira; and thus the 
story proceeds: 

“Mr. May went and preached, avoiding, of course, all 
subjects on which he might be’supposed to differ with Mr. 
Beecher. Dr. Lyman Beecher, whose noble intellect was 
then giving way to age and infirmity, was staying with his 
gon, and went to hear Mr. May preach. When he came 
home he said, ‘Mr. May, if IL understood your discourse 
oorrectly, and I think I did, for I paid strict attention, I 
liked it well. I understood you to say that you expected 
to be saved “by the merits of Jesus Christ.’ ‘ Oh, no! Dr. 
Beecher,” said Mr. May, ‘I donot believe that any other 
person's merits will ever help me to salvation. I must be 
saved by my own character, if Iam saved atall.’ At this 
Dr. Beecher was displeased, and answered, ‘ Then I did not 
like your sermon at all!” 


— Punch has a capital cartoon, entitled “Sauce 
for the Gander.” A Learty, but rather gruff-look- 
ing mechanic sits at the table, ladling out his soup. 
On the floor beside him, which she is scrubbing, 
kneels his. smiling and rather pretty wife, who 
looks pleasantly up to him, as she wrings out her 
cloth, and says: “I say, Joe dear, if you can’t en- 
joy your supper, now you've lost your grumblo 
about nine hours—grumble for me, as I’ve done 
fourteen, and ain’t finished yet.” 


—We find in the papers the following item of 
religious instruction attributed to Edwards: 

“Do all that you can to stand, and then fear lest you 
may fall, and by the grace of God you are safe.”” 

We suppose this must be quite sound in theology, 
if its source is trustworthy, but it does seem a little 
Hibernian, don’t it? We tella man that in order to 
be secure trom falling, he must be afraid he will 
fall; and we tell him this, to encourage him, that 
he may be no longer afraid of fejling! 


—The letter from China which we give this 
week, and which contains much valuable informa- 
tion as to the disposition of the natives toward for- 
eigners, is from a perfectly trustwortby source. Its 
author has resided long in China, bolding prominent 
positions on Anglo-American pbewspapers there. 
His allusions to the unwise use of foreign political 
influence made especially by Catholic missionaries, 
will be more fully understood by a reference to an 
editorial on **Roman Catholic Missions in China,” 
in the Christian Union of Feb. 15, 1871. 


—The Christian Register, commenting on the 
frequent abuse of D.D. and LL.D., says it would 
direct Mr. Bergh’s attention to the “cruelty of 
killing men by degrees.” 





AFFAIRS IN CHINA. 
Hone Kona, 11th September, 1871. 

FIND no difficulty in picking up matter of 

sufficient interest to enable me 10 make good my 
promise of contributing to your columns, Floods, 
famines and rebellions, anti-foreign proclamations, 
and conspiracies, missionary enterprise and com- 
mercial progress, furnish paragrapbs enough to fill 
the columns of the local papers, and. form the sul- 
ject of, I hope, entertaining communication to your 
readers. Plunging, therefore, at once in medias res 
I will commence with affairs in the North, 

Tientsing, infamously famous as the scene of last 
year’s massacre, is feeling the heavy hand of, what 
the Chinese themselves deem Divine retribution. 
For many days toward the end of July acontinual 
downpour of rain, unusual in so bigh a lat.tude, 
converted all the lower ground in its environs inte 
one vast swamp. Things began to look serious when 
the rain ceased. On the 2ud August, however, it 
again set in with redoubled vigor, and shortly after- 
ward the Grand Canal and Peiho river, which meet 
opposite ihe very center of the city walls, burst 
their banks and tiooded the entire neighborhood. 
Cattle in vast numbers were swept away aud 
drowned. Houses were either destroyed at once or 
undermined. Fortunately there was but little loss 
of life, comparatively speaking, only three thousand 
soldiers having been drowned; but the borror of 
the two days between the 6thand 8th August must 
have been great indeed. Millet stalk, the ordinary 
fuel of the poorer classes here became scaror, and 
frightful suffering set in. The more superstitious 
do not hesitate to regard the flood as u puvrishment 
for the late massacre. “Never have got so fashion 
before Hankin have so fashion. Tientsing never 
have savey,”’ was the Pidzia Anglicised yersion. 
Curiously enough, the districts affected are almost 
exclusively those concerned ip the rising, and this 
strengthens the superatition of the people. Alto- 
gether, Tientsing is in grievous plight. The more 
anti-Chinese of the foreign community say, “serves 
itright.”” But,there are some to be found who are 
willing to forget the past, and advocate our sub- 
scribing for the unfortunate sufferers. With the 
highest admiration for the Christian spirit which 
prompts this proposal, I must say that I greatly 
fear it would be mistaken by the Chinese. That we 
are afraid of them is a belief too deeply impressed 
on their minds to be easily effaced; and were a 
helping hand extended to them, they would not fail 
to put it down toa fear of their revenging them- 
selves on us for the misery they have endured. It 
seems a hard thing to say, butit is a facet. 

While North China bas been suffering from floods, 
the central portion of the empire has been equally 
distressed by drought. The rice crop is so languisb- 
ing that fears are entertained of its being a total 
failure; while the watercourses are so low that 
canal traffic is almost suspended. The China Mail 
gives the following additional particulars of affairs 
in Chekiang province : 

“Twice within the past two weeks have the officials laid 
an inhibition on the meat stalls, to propitiate the gods. 
Last week, a slight rain fell, and the goddess of mercy was 
returned to her temple, whence she had been brought, and 
the slaugbter cf animals went on as usual. But again have 
the butehers been compelled to cease an honest calling, to 
appease imazinary deities. Yesterday, the Futai and other 
officials assembled to pray for rain. Although the signs 
were favorabic. no rain has as yet fallen. During the sim- 
ilar prohibition at Gichow, the Lwchew tribute-bearers, 
on their return from Peking, arrived, when the officers 
displayed their hospitality at the expense of their piet 
and animals were slain and the feast spread. But while 
the otficals have been using such means to secure rain, 
they are provoking the wrath of the Ruler of nations, who 
avenges the oppressed.” 

The allusion in this last sentence is to the riots 
and consequent danger to unpopular officials, 
which invariably accompany seasons of distress in 
China. “ Oppression” is a mild word to ure in 
characterizing the conduct of some of those man- 
darins. Thus, at Nien-chow-foo the other day, a 
party of banditti surprised the town, killed the 
military governor, and after stealing all they could, 
retreated with but slight loss. Of course the treops 
were sent out to catch them, but failing fins, 
pounced upon a few dozen innocent countrywen, 
and without a show of trial, beheaded them. As 





every one knew they were perfectly unconnected 
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with the banditti, this high-handed proceeding 
greatly incensed the peasantry. 

At Tung-chow (the city of which Chepo is the 
foreign seaport),a church was recently opened by 
the American Presbyterian Mission, and though 
large crowds assembled, éverything passed off in a 
quiet and orderly manner. At Nimgpo, however, 
proselytizing natters do not get on smoothly. A 
short time since a Christian convert got into are- 
ligious altercation with some of his countrymen, 
and in the course of the dispute threatened his an- 
tagonists with foreign vengeance. This was too 
much for their patience. That he should bea 
Christian was cause of complaint enough ; but that 
he should threaten them in the name of the hated 
foreigner was not tobe endured. So they just gave 
him and some of his fellow-converts who took his 
part a thrashing which nearly killed them. Arrested 
by the native police, all parties were carried before 
the Chehsien or magistrate, who, much to the sur- 
prise of the converts, administered forty blows of 
the bastinado (not on the feet) to all parties alike. 
The English missionaries of the port are rather in- 
dignant, and tried very hard to get the British 
Consul to interfere, but he very properly declined, 
on the ground that all concerned were Chinese 
subjects. On the contrary, he and the majority of 
residents thirk that the provocation was given by 
the convert. Because he happened to be a Christian, 
he had no right to threaten that the secular arm of 
a foreign power would be exerted in bis behalf ina 
matter quite apart from his status as a convert. 
Even in this latter case remonstrance alone is by 
treaty permissible. I do not hesitate to say that 
four-fifths of all the antagonism to Christianity 
and foreign intercourse displayed by the Chinese, 
is due to the fact that all Roman Catholic and many 
Protestant missionaries allow their converts to be- 
lieve that they are, in a way, under foreign protec- 
tion. 

That a strong feeling of antagonism to foreigners 
is growing up is undoubted, and that the Chinese 
themselves believe in a speedy rupture is most un- 
doubted. Of the way in which this feeling is shown, 
I shall have something to say when I come to Hong 
Kong news, but, meanwhile, may note that the 
Chinese are showing the greatest activity in forti- 
fying every available spot up and dewn the coast. 
At Ningpo, for instance, the hil) in the neighbor- 
hood of the town is covered with houses for military 
officers; while, in a sheltered place in the low 
ground arrangements are being rapidly made fora 
camp of 25,000 men. A gentleman who recently 
sailed up the river Yung counted eight double sets 
of forts petween Chinbai and Ningpo, command- 
ing the river from either bank and with conver¢- 
ing fires. From the same source we hear that a 
camp of 50,000 men is to be gathered near Shanghai 
—in the neighborhood of the Arsenal, itissaid. An 
anonymous placard has been posted in this neigh- 
borhood at the city of Sze- Kee, warning the natives 
against the supposed intentions of foreigners to 
poison and bewitch them. There is throughout all 
China a wide-spread belief (said to be induced, I re- 
gret to learn, by the incautious administration of 
drugs by missionaries who have but a smattering 
of medical knowledge), that the whole foreign 
population of the coast are in league to bewitch 
and kill off the natives. Greater alarm is felt at 
the idea of being bewitched than of being poisoned. 
In the former case the victim is supposed to be in- 
duced, without power of remonstrance, to commit 
horrible and unnatural crimes at the will of the 
person inducing him to swallow the magic medicine. 
ln the latter case he dies in torture. The incon- 
venient effect of such a belief may be easily con- 
ceived. Apart from this, it is one of the straws 
which indicate the set of the anti-foreign current, 
and as such, is matter of grave concern to all who 
desire to see China Christianized and civilized. 

A curious distich is going the rounds of the 
foreign press, and the walls and ayailable bill- 
sticking localities of the native towns. Igive it as 
it is reproduced in the China Mail, premising that 
the translation is more rhymical than literal. You 
will, doubtless, omit the Chinese characters. It 
possesses an interest, however, .as indubitably 
pointing to some coming disturbances and, as 
another “straw,” is of value: 


O’er this land of peace and rest, 
Trouble rises like the tide ; 
Ané the year sixteen* demands 
That wé prepare on every side. 
Now await the coming years 
Of Lung, Shay, and stalking Mat, 
When five nations will convulse 
Our flowery land—Chung Hwa. 
So far as 1 can make out, the idea seems to be that 
two political erises are impending in China; one, 
during this present sixteenth year of the Emperor 
Tungche, which may be averted by firmness; 
another, during the years 1880, 1881, 1882, when five 
nations will attack China. In the latter case, the 
Chinese will have just cause to be “prepared on 
every side.” 

You will see from the foregoing items (rather ill- 
arranged, I am afraid,) that residentsin China have 
quite enough if they watch current events to make 
them anxious as to the future state of foreign rela- 
tions with that empire. A hostile feeling seems to 
be growing up on every side; and not the least 
significant sign of this feeling is a recent occurrence 
in this colony. Ihave already alluded to the magic 
powder, about which proclamations have been 
posted at Ningpo. It unfortunately happens that 
there exists an equally strong belief in the * poison- 
ing and bewitching” propensities of Europeans 
amongst the native inhabitants of this colony. A 
few days since a native was arrested for having 
thrown some of the magic powder into the rice- 
bowl of some shopmen, and great was the excite- 
ment. The colonial surgeon having analyzed the 
stuff, found it to be simply rice meal; so the pris- 
oner was discharged. A mob of Chinese differed 
from the Chief Justice’s estimate of his guilt, aud 
assaulted him. Theleaders being in turn arrested, 


* Supposed to refer to the present age of the Emperor. 
+ The cyclical names of 1880, 1881, 1882, 
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were condemned to be flogged, but the local gov- 
ernment feared, in view of a threatened riot, to 
carry out the sentence. This pusillanimous action 
has naturally excited strong comment both on 
the part of the respectuble native community 
and of ourselves. So bere we are with a very pretty 
“question” on our handsfor a small colony with 
only six thousand Europeans and one bundred and 
seventeen thousand natives !—fearful odds in the 
event of a rising. Hone Kone. 
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WHAT HAS BECOME OF ALL THE 
LITTLE GIRLS? 


BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


E look in vain into many pleasant homes ; 
or into the streets, cars, or steamers, for 
what was once a common sight,—and was then, and 
ever must be, the sweetest object in nature,—a sim- 
ple, artless little girl, with all the pretty, unaffected 
ways and manners of unsophisticated childhood, 
fresh and beautiful, abeut her. There no is lack of 
small beings, dressed in such a marvelous style that 
Darwin himself would be puzzled to make out the 
class to which they belong; but we find nothing to 
remind us of the little girls we used to know, either 
in dress or manners. " 

In former times a pretty muslin bonnet, or a sim- 
ple close-fitting cottage straw, was thought the 
most appropriate covering for a little head—pro- 
tecting the bright eyes from too intense light, and 
shielding the rosy cheeks from the sun’s too fervid 
kisses. But now we see something, placed on the 
sunny curls—leaving eyes and cheeks entirely un- 
protected—which is elaborately trimmed with bows, 
feathers, a flower-garden, or perhaps a mingling of 
both; for, although it is too small for even a good- 
sized doll, the milliner, with an ingenuity which 
would have been praiseworthy if exercised ina more 
sensible manner, has contrived to pile up trimming 
enough to hide even the faintest suspicion of a bon- 
net. But, what ia sadder than the lack of true taste 
and good common sense in this stylish affair, we see 
no semblance of child-like simplicity in the wearer. 
And the bonnet is but the beginning of this unfor- 
tunate change which we mourn. The pretty ‘baby 
waist,’ the plain white dress, the neat muslin or 
merino, so appropriate, which little girls used to 
wear, are supplanted by incomprehensible garments 
—the fac-simile of the grand dame’s attire—flounoes, 
fringes, bows, and double-skirts looped and festoon- 
ed in an astoundivg manner, the child’sa—no, we 
mean the young lady's height, there are no children 
in these days—is less than her circumference. This 
dress is put On over a hoop, and the *mite’ who is 
made to carry such an incongruous burden, totters 
about on high-heeled boots. This tiny specimen of 
womanhood, bardly weaved from her mother’s breast 
—or more probably, a wet-nurse’s—shakes out her re- 
dundant robes, bending and twisting her small body 
in grotesque imitation of the woman spoken of by 
the prophet Isaiah, “ with haughty mien; walking 
and mincing as they go.”’ See how the little ape 
looks over her shoulders, as she tottles about, to be. 
surg that ber hoops give her dress and figure the cor- 
rect wiggle her shurp eyes have observed in the 
stylish mother and her fashionable friends. It is 
lamentable that all the simplicity and beauty of 
babyhood and childhood should be destroyed by 
fashion. 

Added to the absurdity of the dress, these little 
women attempt to discourse on the “latest style.” 
With their companions or dolls you will hear them 
imitating the discussions on this subject, that they 
duily hear in the parlor or nursery, from their 
mother; or, still imitating, with a contemptuous 
toss of their little heads, they will inform their lis- 
teners that they ‘“ couldn’t think of ’sociating with 
those girls, because they are not stylish!” 

A few days since, as we passed out of a store on 
Broadway our attention was arrested by the con- 
versation of two little figures seated in a fine car- 
riage, waiting, doubtless, for mamma to finish her 
shopping. They were dressed in a style positively 
overwhelming. Their hats were wonders of skill, 
their gloves had the orthodox number of buttons 
with bracelets over them, a dainty handkerchief 
suspended from a ring attached by a chain to anoth- 
er ring on the little doll-like fingers. The dress was 
simply indescribable. The elder was speaking to 
the younger, who, scarcely more than a baby, sat 
demurely by her side. ‘“‘Oh, mercy! just look at 
that horrid little girl who is crossing the street! 
She has no hoops on, and not a single flounce—no 
trimming at all on her dress! Aud, oh! see her 
gloves! why, she has only one button! Pshaw! 
she’s nobody, not a bit of style!” 

The youngest lisped a reply, which we lost as we 
passed on; but it was painful to think of the train- 
ing they must have received which enabled them at 
that early age to judge a child of their own years so 
quickly by the rules of fashionable dress, and be- 
cause her attire was not in exact accordance with 
that week’s style, turn from her with contempt as 
something too low for their notice. 

Then, again, how soon a child taught by daily pre- 
cept and example, learns to watch her little com- 
panions with envious or exultant feeling, as the case 
may be. How quickly she begins to grow hollow- 
hearted and deceitful; receiving, as she sees her 
elders do, a companion with open arms, or a wel- 
coming smile; expressing the greatest affection, but 
the moment she leaves begin to criticise or make 
unkind remarks. 

‘I don’t like Nellie one bit, mamma; she’s such a 
proud, stuck-up thing! I suppose she thought I 
should feel bad ’cause her dress had more trimming 
and was a little newer style than mine. I didn’t let 
her know that I noticed it. But Ido think it real 
mean, mamma, that she should have nicer things 
than mine. Papa is twice as rich as her father. It 
made me mad to see her show off her dress; and she 
kept looking at mine and sister’s in such a way.” 

“IT hope, my dear, you were polite to Nellie.” 





“Oh yes! But, mamma, I was awful glad when 
she left—though I was just as smiling and pleasant 
as could be to her face.” 

“That's a good girl. You must always be very 
polite and cordial to your companions, you know. 
But I must say I think Nellie was quite vain; and 
you must never show that you are proud of your 
clothes. I shall go out to-morrow and get you that 
pretty dress you teased so for, I think!” 

“Ob, mamma! Iam so glad! And as soon as itis 
made I'll go right over and call on Nellie. Won’t 
she feel bad when she sees wy new dress! It will be 
ever so much prettier than hers.” 

And the mother smiled complacently, with never 
a thought of the improper an. wicked feelings she 
was cultivating. Ob, mothers! How can you be so 
blind! Both by precept and example you are teach- 
ing your children to make dress their idol; and to 
know very little of anything but that which per- 
tains to fashion; to be envious or contemptuous of 
their little friends and companions, according as 
they are dressed better or worse than themselves. 
Can you ever reflect that God did not commit such 
treasures to your keeping without meaning some 
day to call upon you to render up the account of 
your stewardship? Whatcan you say, when asked 
how you have trained the young souls given to your 
care? Can you reply, We have been instant in sea- 
son and out of season in teaching them—what? To 
werk for the good of others; to learn to do right; 
in all simplicity to love and obey the Saviour, who, 
taking a little child in his arms, said, “ of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” Of such? Ah, no! Not of 
those children that you are training to avoid—not 
evil communications, but unfashionable eempan- 
ions; to look on the outward adorning, and not on 
the heart. 

But it is not alone the worldly-minded, who make 
no pretense to any higher law than their own selfish 
gratification, who bow the knee to fashion. Chris- 
tian mothers, are you guiltless? Think of the time, 
the health and strength, given to dress—the bondage 
which compels you to pervert all real taste, to do 
violence to your own natural instincts of neatness 
and true elegance, and accept the absurdities of 
fashion, simply because the ruling style requires it. 
If you are thus influenced and beguiled, do you 
flatter yourselves that your children will not, from 
their earliest years, regard such homage as import- 
ant? We do not think it wrong to dress neatly and 
in as good taste as possible. We blame none for 
giving so much thought to their own dress and their 
children’s as to provide those articles that are ap- 
propriate and becoming tothe different styles of 
face, figure, and complexion. It is natural, and we 
think right, for a mother to dress her darlings as 
neatly and prettily as she can, without unnecessary 
waste of time and strength; but we do think it sin 
to spend money and time lavishly in following the 
dictates of fashion, and not of good taste and com- 
mon sense; no one pretends to believe that there is 
either of these in the present style of dressing. It 
is utterly destitute of grace—is ridiculous.to the last 
degree; but fashion compels, and women—Christian 
women—obey, and teach their little daughters like 
obedience! Oh, the money, time, and strength 
given to destroy, by the absurdities of fashionable 
dress, every vestige of beauty and grace which God 
gave you in your little ones! Take the week through, 
hour by hour, do you not give more time and thought 
to your own and your children’s dress, than you can 
spare for your Master’s service? Do not your ohil- 
dren gather from your daily walk and conversation 
that to be fashionably dressed is of more import- 
ance than loving and serving the Saviour, who died 
for them and you? Judging by your daily conversa- 
tion, which will they think of the greatest import- 
ance—the service ot God, or devotion to Fashion? 
To which do they see you giving the largest part of 
your time—the adorning of their little bodies—“ the 
plaiting the hair, the wearing of gold, and putting 
on of apparel’’—or in teaching them that which is 
not changeable “not corruptible, even the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit, which is, in the 
sight of God, of great price’? What can you say, 
fashionable Christian mother, when He calls you 
to give an account of your stewardship? 


RECEIPTS. 


To Pickte GREEN Tomators.—Slice thin, in 
separate plates, green tomatoes and onions—allow 
half a dozen of large, green peppers to one peck of 
of tomatoes. Take a large earthern or wooden bowl 
and lay in a layer of tomatoes and a layer of onions, 
sprinkling in a tablespoonful of salt to each layer ; 
eontinue this until you have packed together all 
you wish to pickle. Then turn a large plate or clean 
dry board over the tomatoes, and put some heavy 
weight—a stone—on top and let it stand .ill morn- 
ing; then drain off all the salt and juice, and peur 
over boiling vinegar, strongly spiced with cinnamon, 
eloves, and very little allspice and ginger, which 
should be tied in a little bag, and removed 
when the vinegar is poured over; cover close and 
let them stand a week, when the vinegar should be 
poured off, the pickles thoroughly drained, and cold 
vinegar poured over the tomatoes. Some chop the 
onions pretty fine after they are drained from the 
salt. 


PickLep NAstuRTIUMS.—Gather the seed when 
green and not fully green, and drop then into 
vinegar as you pick them, When you have a suffi- 
cient quantity scald the wholein vinegar and bottle 
them or soak them twelve hours in brine—then drain 
and pour over boiling vinegar, with whole pep- 
pers and allspice. They areoften used as substitutes 
for capers; and the flowers and young seeds are 
used in salads. 


PicKLED CAULIFLOWER.— Select the most 
perfect; break off the floWers, as they would 
naturally part. Put a layer of them in a jar and 
sprinkle over salt; then another layer of cauli- 
flower ; then salt and so on. Let them soak two 
days; then wash off the salt and let them drain 
well ; then pack ina jar or bottle, and pour over 
boiling spiced vinegar. In a few days, if necessary, 
heat the vinegar again, and pour over them, and 
cover or cork closely, 





RACHED’S WAITING. 


BY KATE W. HAMILTON, 


HE mist banging over the river grew golden 
in the bright October sunlight, and the trees 
on the hills wore their most gorgeous autumn color- 
ing. All the view down the valley and over the city 
was loveliness, but the brown eyes at the window 
of the great bouse on the hill-side for once looked 
straight through the beauty as seeing it not, and 
watched only for a prosaic carriage on the avenue ; 
the girlish head bent to listen to no music of rustling 
leaves or rippling river,—only for the sound of 
wheels. A tiny clock told out the minutes relent- 
lessly, until the last one that could hold any expec- 
tation in it was gone, and Rachel turned away, say- 
ing. a little anxiously, but more impatiently, 

“ He isn’t coming this morning either—oh dear!” 

Probably the same thought concerning the same 
individual found echo in many different voices, in 
different tones of sorrow or vexation, as the morn- 
ing train from the east rolled into the city depot; 
for Judge Kendall was President of the road, and 
invariably wanted at ope end of the line when he 
wos at the other. It often amused Rachel—the 
stream of inquiries made for him in his frequeut 
absences, Anxious contractors, eager place-seekers, 
perplexed office-men, all wanting to know when the 
Judge would come home. 

“As if you were like the sun, papa, and nothing 
were left for one half the world but to wait and 
sleep when you visited the other half,” she said, 
laughing. 

But it happened this bright morning that she was 
herself among the waiting ones. It was no very 
serious mutter—only a pleasure trip planned for 
this delicious weather, while Cousin Nat was ready 
to accompany her. She had wanted to start that 
morning, but could not well go until her father came 
home. They had expected him all the day before, 
and he had not arrived yet. It was very provoking. 

She said so to Nat, who sauntered into the pleas- 
ant room and threw himself upon the sofa, tvo 
amiably acquiescent to be altogether a congenial 
companion. 

“Rather. Of course it’s all for the best though, 
some way,” responded the young gentleman, philo- 
sophically. . 

‘Seems to me that bit of consolation is worn about 
threadbare by this time,’’ remarked Rachei, petu- 
lantly. “It’s a patch that you comforting people 
seem to thiuk will fit into any rent, of whatever size 
or shape.”’ 

Nat laughed good-naturedly. ~ 

“I didn’t announee it as altogether new and orig- 
inal, did 1? May be it was old in Balaam’s time, too, 
for if [remember rightly he was just as indignant 
at not getting forward in his chosen path as any 
later-day people. We are all wondrously alike, and 
I suspect thatif our onward way were not some- 
times stopped by our good steed, circumstances, turn- 
ing us hither and thither, we should meet the angel 
with the drawn sword much oftener than we do.”’ 

“ But; you see,’ said Rachel, after a moment's 
pause, “I had planned so surely to go to-day that 
now I don’t know what to do with myself.” 

**Don’t do with yourself at all then, do with some- 
body else—you mignt find it a pleasant novelty,’ 
answered Nat, reflectively. ‘If you have got a 
spare dayin your life you had beter put it inte 
somebody else’s, for there are plenty of people to be 
found who haven’t all they want.” ® 


Rachel turned toward the young student with a 
mischievous inclination to inquire from which of 
his six sermons completed, or six hundred yet to be 
written, he was making sucn edifying extracts; but 
seeing his eyes fixed in dreamy content on the glow- 
ing coals of the open grate, she refrained. 

The door opened a little way, just far enough for 
Prudence to insert her smooth head with its funny 
little knot of hair at the back, and say, in her quick, 
short style, ‘Somebody down stairs wanta to know 
*bout the Judge—’oourse there’ll be a whole string 
of’em now! You haint nothin’ partic’lar to tell to 
’em aboutit, Miss Rachel ?’’ 


“No; I might tell them what little I do know 
though, if that will be any satisfaction,”’ said Rachel, 
feeling a new and sudden sympathy for the disap- 
pointed ones, and-resolving to answer their in- 
quiries herself. She remembered remorsefully how 
anxious and troubled were the faces that some- 
times presented themselves there. ‘“ Doubtless it is 
a far more serious matter to som> of them, than this 
deferring of a little pleasure trip isto me. I wish 
while I’m waiting I could help some of the others 
to wait,’’ she said, thoughtfully, as she passed down 
the stairs. 


A young Irishman looked up with pleasant, 
though not aliogether cheerful, face as she entered 
the room. 

“It’s wantin’ toax about the Judge, I was—beg 
parding for disturbin’ ye, Miss. He didn’t come 
home the day?” 

“No,” said Rachel. 
has not come.”’ 

“An’ ye can’t tell would he bein on the evenin’ 
thrain ?” 

“No,” Rachel answered again, “I really don’t 
know anything about it—I wish I did. We looked 
for him yesterday, and again this morning, but 
some business has detained him, I suppose, and it 
is hard to tell when he will come.” 

The stranger’s face fell; he studied the toe of his 
rough boot for a minute or two in silence. 

“I’m sorry,”’ said Rachel. 

He looked up then, half laughing, though not 
very cheerily. 

“An’ I’m that same, too, though it’s meself 
couldn’t be sayin’ it would do me much good if he 
was here. Ye see, the paymaster’s not been ’round 
the long while, an’ I’m bothered wid one sayin’ one 
thing an’ another another about bis comin’, so I 
thought I’d jist make bould to ax his honor himself 
could ne tell me. If it would come in a day or two 
jist, sure I'd wait—though it’s hard waitin’; but 
seein’ all the onsartainty, 1’m thinkin’ I’d bether go 
to Misther Corry an’ be done wid it.” 

“Why yes, I presume he could tell you as much 


“We expected him, but ke 
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about it as any one—as much as my father could, 
probably,” said Rachel, looking pleased at the 
thought. 

The man laughed again—not so pleasantly. 

“ Faith, that’s the last place I’d-be goin’ for infor- 
mation thin! It’s to sell him my time, I mave.”’ 

“Your time,” repeated Rachel, a little bewildered. 
“[ don’t understand. I thought you had sold your 
time already—that is, you spent it in working for 
the railroad company, and they paid you for 

“So they does—or they promises to, which isn’t 
always the same thing—axin’ your parding, Miss,” 
added the man, suddenly remembering that he was 
speaking to the President’s daughter. ‘ Ye see, it’s 
a good while comin, sometimes, an’ when the men 
can’t wait, an’ git along without the money, they 
sells their time—the time they’ve worked—the 
bosses’ count of the days, that is—to Mr. Corry. He 
buys ’em.” 

“It’s just letting them have the money in ad- 
vance, and then he gets it afterward from the Com- 
pany, I suppose,” Rachel remarked, reflectively. 
“Yes, I think I understand.” 

“Taat’s it, Miss—wid only the thrifle difference 
that he don’t pay the men but fifty cents on the 
dollar, an’ he gits the whole of it intirely from the 
Company,” explained the stranger, with a quiet bit- 
terness that startled Rachel. 

She bad been standing carelessly by the register, 
but she turned suddenly and fully about now. 


* You do not mean to tell me that when the work- 
men need the money they have earned, Mr. Corry 
will buy their time at only half what it is worth— 
half what has been promised them—and then him- 
self receive from the Company the whole amount?” 
she questioned, slowly. 

“ An’ that’s the truth of it, Miss.” 

“Takes advantage of their necessity, and robs 
their poverty to increase his own riches!’’ exclaimed 
Rachel, indignantly, speaking not at all as the 
politic Railroad Presiaent’s daughter, but alto- 
gether asa warm-hearted, true-hearted little wo- 
man. ‘Then he does a cruel, dishonest, contempt- 
ible wicked thing—that’s all!’’ 


The stranger’s eye brightened a little at her 
vehement, utter condemation, as if he found some 
comfort in it, albeit only the poor comfort of hear- 
ing another say what he scarcely dared say himself. 

‘Sure there’s many a one thinks that, only it’s no 
good their sayin’ it. But when they passes the fine 
big house he’s buildin’, they shakes their fists, some 
of ’em, an’ more of ’em laughs as says—‘ I owns one 
of them fine windys’; ‘I paid for part of that 
ilegant verandy.’”’ 

“It’s built on a fearful foundation—one that will 
never stand when the floods beat against it,’’ Rachel 
answered, more to herself than to him. 

“T dunno ’tout that, ma’am,”’ he said, not under- 
standing. ‘It’s strong enough it’s looking, an’ Mr. 
Corry ’ll take mighty good care of all he gits intil 
his figis. I s’pose I'd bether be goin’ now an’ con- 
thribute him another chimney, or sich like,” he 
added, with asorry attempt at jocularity. | 

Rachel watched her visitor with eyes that had a 
wistful earnestness in them, as he turned to go. 

“‘I wonder,” she said, rather uncertainly, stop- 
ping him when his hand was on the door, “I wonder 
how it would do for me to buy your time?” 

“* An’ why shouldn’t ye, thin, ma’m, if ye likes?” 

The good-natured Irish face brightened—sharpen- 
ed a little too, in truth—at hope of making a better 
bargain with the lady than would be possible with 
Mr. Corry. 

“IT scarcely know whether I can or not,’’ Rachel 
proceeded, still somewhat hesitatingly, for she was 
as ignorant upon all business matters as the most 
devout believer in woman’s disabilities and inabili- 
ties could desire. ‘‘ Will you let me see the ac- 
count ?”’ 

They went over it together, the great, rough hand 
pointing awkwardly, now and then, to some item 
that needed a word of explanation, while the slen- 
der white fingers turned the paper. 

“Ye see yez’ll get the whele of it from the Com- 
pany again.” 

“Yes, I rather think I shall,” said the young lady, 
smiling faintly at thought of how unlikely it was 
that any one would offer her less than full value, 
even if she wished it now—a sag smile, too, for why 
should the paper have more po wer in her hand than 
in this poor workman’s, except that his necessity 
was greater ? 

“So it’s a nice little profit ye’ll be makin’, too,” 
suggested the stranger, watching her with scarcely 
concealed eagerness for the terms. 


“Profit!” Rachel recoiled as if one had offered 
a live coal for her grasping. “I shall never deal in 
such profits as that! It may be considered a good 
way of buying time, but I should call it a miserably 
poor way of selling eternity.” 

More to herself than to her listener she had 
spoken, but the quick, uneducated brain, the warm 
Irish heart, partially comprehended, and the look 
that flitted over his face told as much. 

“I will take this dollar for dollar,” she said, lay- 
ing her hand on the paper, and then slowly eount- 
ing out the money. “ Forty-one dollars and a half, 
isn’t it?” 

He took it almost silently. The voluble thanks 
and blessings, usually so ready on a Celtic tongue, 
did not come, neither did any tears dim his eyes, 
but a certain look in them as he uttered his won- 
derfully quiet—“I'm sure I’m ‘bleeged to ye, 
ma’am”—satisfied Rachel that he was neither in- 
sensible nor ungrateful. She spurned that thought, 
however, with something of self-scorn, the mement 
the door had closed behind him. 

“Grateful! why should he be for receiving only 
that which he had fairly earned—the merest act of 
justice, and one that cost me nothing! Are wrong 
and fraud then so common that we should over- 
whelm with gratitude a fellow-creature who is 
merely honest enough to not injure us?” 

There was a fiush on her cheek, an indignant fire 
in her eye, as she paced up and down the room, 


feeling as if she must do something to stop the evil 
that had come to her knowledge—this poor little 
Rachel! who had not yet been brought so often 
face to face with oppression and wrong that she 
had learned the world’s comfortable fashion of tak- 
ing others’ troubles lightly. 

“Woman wanis to know something ’bout the 
Judge,” announced Prudence, grimly. 

“Tll see her myself,” answered the Judge’s 
daughter, promptly. She was awakening to a new 
interest in these people. 

A cheery, motherly face looked up at her from 
the whitest of cap borders under an odd black bon- 
net, and a pair of kindly old eyes scanned her 
closely while she told what little she knew, or 
rather did not know, about her father’s return, and 
questioned delicately whether it were avy case in 
which she could be of any use. 

“ Bless yer heart, child! no, I don’t really s’ pose 
you could do a mite o’ gaod. Mebby the Judge 
wouldn’t neither, but I thought ’twould do no hurt 
to try my hand with him—couldn’t wues’n fail. Ye 
see it’s about Mark. Mebby ye don’t know him?” 

“No, I believe not,” said Rachel, suppressing a 
smile. 

“Well now, that’s a pity!’’ ejaculated the old 
lady, sincerely. ‘I thought the railroad folks’d 
mostly all know about one another—I calc’lated a 
good deal on that,’’ she added, disappointedly. 

“There are so many,” explained Rachel, apolo- 
getically. 

“Yes, I s’pose so. But, then, Mark he aint like 
every body—he railly aint, if I do say it myself. 
He’s my nephew, you know. He was fireman on 
*tother road—the Branoh—for this one bought it, 
and when this company took it he was sorter throw- 
ed out, somehow, though they promised him it 
shouldn’t be only for a week or two. Then he took 
sick, and sence he’s been better seems as if he 
couldn’t get in again. They tell him first one thing 
and then another—‘ The Judge is away east,’ and 
‘the Judge is gone west’; ‘ Haint had time to speak 
to the Judge about it,’ and ‘You must wait till the 
Judge gets home’—till he’s clean down-hearted and 
tired out. I was comin’ up to town with some but- 
ter’n’ things to-day, and thinks I, I'll just go 
and talk to the Judge myself. I didn’t say a word 
to our folks about it, but I was plannin’ all the way 
how pleased they’d be when I got back and told ’em 
I’d done it—and now he aint here for all.” 


No, Rachel could not do much in such a case, 
only as the old lady had misseG@ the first homeward 
train by walking so far up town, she detained her 
until after an early dinner, and then let her depart, 
somewhat comforted by the promise that she would 
herself speak to her father upon the subject, and 
write them as soon as she could learn anything 
definite about it. . 

“And you won’t forget, will you?” urged the 
kindly, quavering voice, lingeringly, from the door- 
way, *‘’cause I s’pose it aint much to you, but it’s a 
deal to us, and some on us’ll be runnin’ to the post- 
office, and a watchin’ day and night till it comes,” 

“No; I'll be sure to remember,” Rachel answered, 
earnestly. 

Others came and went also, and she saw them as 
with a new vision. Hitherto she had only thought 
comfortably, and talked sometimes with a little 
harmless, girlish complacency, abeut “our road." 
It had meant to her an important position for her 
father--deserved, of course—gay parties made up 
for trial trips with new engines and “ palace cars,” 
and a pleasant sense of proprietorship in it all; un- 
bounded eourtesy and attention to herself when- 
ever she chose to travel up or down the line. To- 
day she seemed to see for the first time the weary 
men who laid rail and tie, the anxious men to whom 
their place on the train meant the earning of a 
livelihood for themselves and dear ones, the rude 
cabins by the road-side where the poor workmen 
waited and suffered for the money they had earned. 


“It has been a queer day," she said, as she stood 
by the window again in the gathering twilight. 

**What! This day that you had no use for? I 
should think it would have been,’’ commented Nat, 
closing the book he could no longer see to read. 


“Yes; I put it into other lives, as you suggested, 
and, Nat, one gets a curious view of surroundings 
in that way.” 

A carriage rolled up the broad drive, as she spoke, 
and in a moment Judge Kendall’s voiee sounded in 
the hall. 

When he was rested contentedly in his easy chair, 
that evening, his daughter seated herself on a low 
cushion at his feet, and told him of her doings and 
thinkings. He listened, or half listened, smilingly— 
for, injtruth, while he stroked her golden hair he 
was pondering the disposal of a gold more market- 
able, and even with her white hands clasped over 
his knee, his mind wandered to * bonds” of another 
sort. 

“Sorry you were disappointed, my dear.” 

“But, papa, I was just telling you that I didn’t 
mind after all—that I was glad of it at last. Papa, 
isn’t there any way to make that right ?” 

“What ? about that young fireman, Pussey? I’ll 
see. Oh, your speculation in time, do you mean? 
that will pe all right, of course.” 

**No, but about the men having to submit to such 
injustice because they cannot wait so long for their 
money. Oouldn’t you help that, papa? Couldn’t 
you have them paid quicker ?”’ 


“IT? Why, my dear, do you think I am the whole 
railroad company ?” smiled the President, gravely. 
“It is all I can do to attend to such business as 
properly belongs to me, without attempting to 
manage the other departments. I don’t doubt but 
Corry drives sharp bargains when he gets a chance— 
it’s like him; but then these men are mostly a poor, 
thriftiess set. I’m not sorry you helped that poor 
fellow to-day, though, if it made you any happier.” 

“It made him happier—yes, and me, too. I’m 
glad I could do it, and glad for some things I have 
learned to-day, because—b » papa,” added 
Rachel, softly, “you know our whole life is only a 








THE FORTUNES OF TOQUIXIRO. 


BOUT three hundred years ago, a Japanese 

orphan boy was at work ona farm among the 
mountains of Niphon, the principal of the isles of 
Japan. His daily task was to cut fagots in the 
woods, and bring them down the long steep moun- 
tain path to the house, upon his back. It was bis 
daily trial and vexation to see how much of this 
wood his master wasted in building a fire. It made 
him so unhappy that he could hardly enjoy his 
breakfast. ~ 

One day he could contain himself no longer, but 
complained aloud of the hardship ef having to toil 
all day in the bitter cold of winter on the mountain, 
and bring the heavy load home at night, to ree the 
wood wasted by aclumsy man who did not know 
how to use the precious fagots. 

“You saucy fool!” cried his master, ‘“‘do I not 
know what is proper fora fire? What do you un- 
derstand of the matter? Cut your wood, and leave 
it to your betters to use it.’’ 

“ But I could make a better fire with less wood,”’ 
persisted Toquixiro. 

“You shall do it then, to-morrow,” said the 
waster, “ andif you fail, I will make one myself, 
and burn your lazy bones upon it.” 

So by daybreak the next morning he called the 
boy, who, notwithstanding the threats of his master 
the day before, and his scoffs as he watched him 
skillfully arranging a very few sticks, succeeded 
in kindling anadmirable fire. He set on the large 
pot, put in two handfuls of tea leaves, placed over 
them the willow mat which fitted the pot, so as to 
keep the tea at the bottom of it, and poured on 
cold water. That is the way the Japanese peasants 
used to make their tea. When the water boiled, 
each helped himself with a small dipper. But when 
the breakfast was over, and Toquiziro was about 
to take his ax as usual, his master said, ‘* You are 
too wise for your place, boy. Go to the city and 
make your fortune.” And he gave him money and 
bade him farewell. Toquixire made up his little 
bundle, and started, nothing loth, for Meaco. 

There were no roads about his native village of 
Kosai, nothing but narrow footpaths from the 
farmhouse to the well, the washing-place in the 
river, the milking-place, or the house of a neighbor. 
But he bad been told that the rushing stream 

which came down from the mountain, went to the 
great city Meaco, and he resolved to follow it. It 
led him at first through quiet places, but at length 
he came to the path which formed the boundary 
line between two counties, and this led finally into 
the grand avenue to the capital. Now, he found 
fellow-travelers. Here was a grandee, with blue 
vest and purple skirts and two swords, followed by 
a bare-legged servant in brown jacket, wearing. a 
huge straw hat shaped like an umbrella; here was 
a merchant ia green and gold, with two swords, of 
course, their scabbards pushing out his cloak be- 
hind in odd style, and his shoes shaped like a 
mitten, his big toe being accommodated by itself. 
The river broadened, and large-sailed fishing boats 
were seen upon it, and yonder at last was the city, 
with the hills around it. The great beautiful city ! 
The boy’s heart swelled with hope, ambition and 
determination. A general passed him on horse- 
back, resplendent, even to the hem of his long 
white skirts, with silver and gold. ‘* May bé,”’ 
thought Toquixiro, ‘‘I shall ride like him some 
day.” Onhe went, past the brewery where beer, 
called sacki, was made from rice; past the ceme- 
tery, where the poor were buried in graves adorned 
with flowers, and where the ashes of the rich, in 
fine china vases, were set upon pedestals, in deoor- 
ated tombs; past the light cool bamboo country- 
houses of the nobles. and the summer palace of the 
king, into the city itself. Here was splendor, for 
Meaco is one of the capitals of the empire, and here 
resided the spiritual Emperor, a kind of Pope, with 
fifty thousand priests in his train. 

Toquixiro, being a bright, intelligent boy, soon 
found a situation with a merchant of the city. But 
here, as before, he was distressed by his master’s 
want of wisdom, and, after a while, ventured to 
give his advice in matters relating to commerce. 
He showed so much-skill and sagacity in these 
affairs, that the merchant said toa friend of his, 
who was connected with the court, * This boy is too 
Aalented to bea merchant’s clerk, he ought to be 
employed in the government.’’ Toquixiro’s eyes 
sparkled at this proposal. ‘My fortune is coming 
to me,” he thought. The courtier took him very 
gladly into his service, and finding that he had had 
no advantages of education, he sent him to school. 
Here, crouched upon the floor, as Japanese school- 
boys did, with his book upon the floor before him, 
he. mastered, the almost endless alphabet and 
learned to read. A wooden bench was set before 
him, and thereupon he learned to write. Where no 
geography, no history,no natural science, and no 
foreign languages are to be studied, school lessons 
are comparatively an easy affair, even if there are 
hundreds of letters in the alphabet; so Toquixiro 
graduated in a short time, covered with honors. 
Then his kind patron hired certain professors to 
complete his education. The first of these was the 
Professor of Tsianosi, or the art of tea-making. 
This took more time and attention than mathe- 
matics. The tea was ground toa fine powder in a 
little parlor mill, whose stones were dark-green 
serpentine, hard and smooth. The freshly-ground 
powder stood in a box on the tea-table, the oups 
were filled with hot water, and then a pineh of 
powder dropped into each from a tiny spoon. Each 
coup was stirred with a stirrer, and then presented 
forimmediate use. It was not very easy to get it 
just right, but the manner of presenting it was still 
more difficult to learn. 

Just imagine a prince squatting on the ground, 
his sword sticking out behind, from a bunch of 
gorgeous apparel, his shaved head shining smooth, 
and his bare arms gracefully extended for a cup of 
tea. This isa case where the most delicate atten- 
tion to etiquette is required. But Toquixiro’s 
genius was equal to the occasion, and he learned all 
the formalities suitable to the case. 
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He took lessons also from a professor of horse- 
manship, for though he had been brought up upon 
a farm, he was quite unused to the management of 
a horse; that animal was seldom used in farm-work. 
Even now in learning to ride, it was quite unneces- 
sary for him to learn to guide or contro) his horse, 
for the creature was always led by a servant. But 
he was taught how to saddle and load his beast, how 
to mount him from behind, and how to balance 
himself sitting cross-legged upon a cusbion between 
the bags whieh hung at the horse’s sides, and be- 
hind the box he carried on his back. This was no 
easy matter. Then he was taught to ride astride 
the horse, in what seem: to us a more natural 
manuer, for so it behooved him to go when he made 
visits of ceremony, and ‘had no baggage to carry. 

Then he was taught the use of the two swords he 
was soon to wear, and instructed when and how it 
would be proper and dignified to cut himself open 
with them, should he receive an insult. 

And se his education was finished, and he became 
a young gentleman of the court, and presently went 
on a fowling party with his patron and the royal 
family. By some mischance, or rather by singular 
good fortune, a falcon escaping, hooded, and but 
half liberated from its jesses, became entangled in 
a tree, and was in danger of being lost, when 
Toquixiro extricated it, with such agility and ad- 
dress, that the emperor was struck with admir- 
ation, and took the young men into his own ser- 
vice. 

Discreet and wise, he prospered as usual, and ad- 
vanced rapidly, step by step in the army, until he 
became commander-in-chief. He dropped his pea- 
sant name, and was known ag General Faxiba. And 
so he rode the broad avenues resplendent even to the 
hem of his white robes, with gold and silver, just as 
he had hoped. 

But greater things yet were in store for him. The 
Emperor was assassinated in bis palace one night by 
the chief of a band of rebels. The commander-in- 
chief suppressed the insurrection, executed the 
murderers, and as the heir to the throne was but a 
child, he took the government into bis own hands, 
and again changing his name, became tue Emperor 
Taico. He was rich and magnificent to his heart’s 
desire. He made a new constitution of govern- 
ment, and his code of laws have been in force three 
hundred years. Evenin his high position, he had 
a cause of annoyance, a daily vexation more trying 
than that whivh troubled the peasant boy Toquixiro. 
It was the power and authority of the other Em- 
peror, the spiritual! prince at Meaco. He could not 
be happy in bis superb palace at Jeddo, while he 
thought of the influence and power this Dairi ex- 
erted. But after ten years of skillful managing, he 
succeeded in taking away all temporal power from 
the Dairi. He had made other great changes, all 
setting his throne upon a firmer basis; but, perhaps, 
the most enduring mark of his influ: nce upon 
Japan was his success in shutting up the empire, 
which had before been open to foreigners. It is 
said that his reason for this change, was his alarm 
on being shown a map of the world and told over 
what an immense proportion of it the Pope ruled 
He was told, also, that he acquired power over the 
kingdoms of the world by sending first priests and 
then soldiers, to conquer all lands, Now the priests 
had been at work in Japan for many years, and had 
had great success. Lest a military conquest should 
follow, he drove out the priests, exterminated the 
Christians, and forbade all going out of or coming 
into his kingdom any more. And only now, after 
three hundred years, has the commerce of the world 
proved a match for the Emperor Taico, and opened 
the doors of Japan, which he closed. 

But amid all his greatness he had still a trouble. 
His conscience would not let him forget the young 
son ef the kipg who had been so kind to him. It 
made him afraid lest mischief should befall his own 
young son. And his anxiety made him very sad in 
his last illness. He tried to make sure his succession 
by marrying him to the daughter of his commander- 
in-chief. But it was allin vain. The man loved 
himself better than he loved his young son-in-law ; 
made himself king, besieged the young prince and 
burned him in his castle. 

Strange, how the story of a boy cutting wood in 
lonely forests, may come to merge itself in the 
world’s great history, and that the whole religious 
and commercial life of a great nation, and expedi- 
tions, treaties and wars of other peoples, should be 
linked forever with the fortunes of Toquixiro ! 








PUZZLES. 
BIBLICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Part of a house. 
A city of Sharon. 
The wife of a patriarch. 
A word eignitying “*My husband.” 
An inflammable fiuid. 
A musical instrument. 
The mother of a prophet. 
The initials forma noted city, and the finals a famous 
man of olden time. Iso. 


EVOLUTIONS. 


In one vehicle find another vehicle. 
In one animai find another. 
Ta one musical instrument find another. 
In one city find another. 

* In one boy’s name find another. 
In one a, find another. 
From one bird get another. 
From one fish get anojher. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLES. 
[A geographical name must be substituted for the under- 
scored words.) 


Loutu D. 


T have a bad town in Switzerland on my finger. «River in 


! how a province in South India finger ps! 
- udea ! how it hurts! You need mot think tes intacaly 


What is contentment? It is to be satisfied with European 
Sea or a oligarchy of Western Africa. FLORA. 


ORIGINAL CONUNDRUM. 


In what part of the world does a Kingdom present the 
anomaly oe Communism ? ’ BUNNY. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT 26. 


Scriptural Enigma.—Buy the truth and sell it not.—Isoxa, 
BUNNY, FLORA. 


Opposites.—Sleep-i-ly ; frank-in-cense; real-ize; salt-petre 
orgue-dy: f0-rem.—810na, Bua. en 
sons one: vasee—< ard; cup-ola; Cup-id. 
t-ash t-entate. 
H-oar-d ? b-omr-d ’ = 


Cracs-er ; fire-orask-er.—BUNNY. 
Decapitations._ D-over; Aden; b-ear; w-~heel; b-ass; f-ox; 
g-cat ; bark ; b-lock; b-ale—Bunny Flepa, J. iL. Hows, 
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NEXT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, Nov. 14, (%3d Sunday after Trinity.) 


Tuesday, Nov. 14. 
New Jersey Sunday School Convention 


Wednesday Nov. 15. 
Qonaragetjonal.. -National Council......... oe. -Obverlin, Ohio. 
. ..South Carolina Synod . .. Samterville. 
usin S piso. 8th, White River Conference... 3atesville, Ala. 
4 Vi irginia Conference ..Portsmouth. 
oO 
do 
do 











N. Alabama Conference ..... Florence. 
East Texas Conference Crockett 
Memphis Conference Trenton, Tenn. 


CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 
pages UBScoesecas Fredes Hill, N. C.. 
Oo 


do 
Unltd Pres. . Kas 
Unit'd Pres 


.Whitensville, Mass. 
Universallst......North Dana, Mass.. 


CHURCH CORNER-STONES LAID. 


a + Marton Co, Ould. 
‘Salem, Oregon ..... 
Williamsport. Pa. 
do Dawer. nee (c olored).. 

Watsessing, N. J.. 
Ren Catholic. New l Brighton. Pa. 


CHURCHES DEDICATED. 


ccgeccceses OCC. 7 

seed. ea 18 
«+. Oct. 
...Oct. 


u ag 


hing . 
Riley Creek. {Onto 
yg ag 


cain: Antrim ° 
Church ‘ai Axoiamb. Co.; Ohio: 
Cons gaiioaai. cercatt 
East cit a Conn, 
4 Sublett te 
Chelsea, Mass... 
Ss ae 


Suiphur Springs. Ohio. 
Laingsburg, Mich .. 
Middletown, N. 
Towsontown. 8 
Cold Spring. Ky... 
Frienaship, Ind.. 
Presbyterian....Loe Sueur, Minn.. 
Roman Catholic. Woeynesburgh, Pa... 
Unit’d Brethren.Danyille, Lil.. 





HO! ME NO TES. 


NLY 451 out of the 8,121 Congregational 

churches in the land bave contributed toward 

the Home of the denomination in Boston. The Com- 

mittee having the affair in charge now call upon 

the delinquent churches to make up the 382,000 

which is still needed to give security to the enter- 
prise. 

—The American Congregational Union reports 
that while new Congregational churches are being 
formed at the rate of a hunored a year, the number 
of bouseless churches has increased at the rate of 
thirty-fivea year. Most of these are in the West, 
and a little pecuniary assistance toward building 
will go a very great way. 


—In the little county of Lauderdale, Tenn., 
there was not a Missionary Baptist church, a quar- 
ter of acentury ago. But owing to the labors of 
two preachers there are now sixteen Old Landmark 
or Missionary Baptist churches, fifteen pastors, aud 
seventeen hundred communicants. A correspond- 
ent of the Memphis Baptist says this success has 
been achieved by keeping ‘‘ Pedorantists’’ out of 
the pulpit. 








HOME CHUROHES. 


f Pov Catholic Family Almanac for 1872—excel- 
leot though it be in other regards—is exceeding- 
ly wantiog in statistical information regarding its 
own church in America. Indirectly, however, we 
learn from its pages that the Catholic populati+n is 
estimated at 5,500,000, with 4,800 priests, worshiping 
in 4,250 churches, and 1700 chapels and stations. It is 
needless to note that no careful statistician will ac- 
cept the statement of a Roman Catholic membership 
of five million and a half in this country, unless it 
be fortified by minute and detailed proof. The nu- 
meri¢al estimate of priests differs radically from a 
table which we give below, precisely as we find itin 
the last number of The Catholic Advocate: 


| Church of - ee 
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Last year The Catholic Almanac reported 350 
Educational Institutions of its church in this coun- 


try. This year the same authority informs us that 
“there are at least” 400 in the United States, Ip 
1871 only 160 deigned to report to the editor. For 
1872, 178 make returns, showing that eighteen col- 
ieges and seminaries have grown wiser and more 
statistical during the past year. The main facts re- 
apecting these 178 institutions may be numerically 
stated as follows: 
Male. 
Colleges 


Professors...........- 732 
DR cdéevcn eevee ods a aes 


Volumes pin Library. “268618 


ee, 
Teachers 





The Universalists of Massachusetts at their re- 
cent convention at Springfield, reported the statis- 
ties of parishes in the State, from which we have 
made up the subjoined figures: 

Whole number of churcbes 

Churches without pastors 

Churches not reportin 

Church nomen repo: 

Annual a 

Officers and teachers in Buaday-sehools ee 
Pupils in Sunday-schools 

The church in School St., Boston, has two pastors, 
and reports the highest total expenditure. The 
Shawmut (Boston) church comes next in expense. 
The churches in Boston Higblands, in Salem, and 
in Gloucester, report an annual. expenditure of 
$6,000 each. The average through the State is about 
two thousand dollars, The Church at Hyannis has 
made no change of pastor since 1843. Dr. Miner has 
been connected with the School street church since 
1848. More thau half of the Universalist clergymen 


- * | now settled in Massachusetts parishes, however, date 
}| their pastoral relation either in ’69, ’70, or ’71. 





The Baptist journals, and indeed the denomina- 
tion itself, are inclined to be negligent regarding 
statistics. Recently several State Conventions have 
been held, but we find only vague statements re- 
garding the actual progress of the past year. Thus 
iu Massachusetts we are told there “are not far 
froin ’’ 4,100 church members, and that in 1871 there 
have been “almost”? two thousand baptisms. Mis- 
souri reports56 associations, 1,280 churches, and 75,000 
church members; but these are evidently round 
figures, indeed one of the denominational exchanges 
says there are ‘‘nearly’’ 70,000! None of the Bap- 
tist papers publish statistics of the Ohio convention. 
Connecticut, with six associations, is reported as 
having ‘‘about”’ 19,000 Baptists. It is very evident 
therefore, that we must consult the next Hand- 
Book before we can be sure of Baptist statistics. 





FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


HE “religious difficulty” continues to compli- 

cate the workings of the English national edu- 
cation experiment. The Nonconformist and * Un- 
denominational” party claim that the effect of the 
Act is to build up Episcopal and Roman Catholic 
schools at the expense of public schools of an un- 
sectarian character. At the recent conference of 
the National Education League it was asseried in 
proof of the statement that the Churches cf En- 
gland and Rome were employing the Education 
Act to iheir own advantage, that since its passage 
in 1870, applications for building grants reached the 
extraordinary number of 3,230, or more than ten 
times the usual amount. Of this number less than 
one-tenth were from Nonconformists and Unde- 
nominationalists. More than nine-tenths were 
from the Churches of England and of Rome. The 
amount of the Parliamentary grants to voluntary 
schools for the year 1871, itis thought, exceeds that 
of 1870 by nearly half a million, or fifty per cent. 
Of the exact meaning of this increase in denomi- 
national schools, 4 clearer understanding will be 
had by exawining the subjoined table of monthly 
fees paid out of the Manchester school fund : 


Children Number weesonia: 
sent. rat > 


1,896 
463 


138 
4 
5,561 
These fees, which amount to about £4,000 a year, 
come from the whole-ratepayers of Manchester. 
The Nonconformist hints that as compulsion is not 
yet in force, and as the development of the scheme 
is yet in its infancy, it may be reasonably concluded 
“that the ratepayers of Manchester. will eventu- 
ally be called upon to contribute some £10,000 a 
year to Church and Catholic schools over whieh 
they will have nocontrol whatever. To a large ex- 
tent, therefore, school boards must, under this sys- 
tem, become mere paying machines to sectarian 
schools already receiving one-half of their’ cost 
from the national exchequer, and that too frustrat- 
ing the primary object for which they were cre- 
ated!” Tothis the London Spectator, however, re- 
plies, that if sectarian schools are likely to get the 
upper hand, it is because that in all the balloting 
for School Boards, the secularists quite constantly 
come in at the tag end of the polls. 





Schools. 


Roman 
Undenominational 





The “Glengarry scandal” still remains as as- 
tonishing and inexplicable as ever. The explana- 
tions of the offending Bishop and Archbishop, that 
it was an Episcopal “‘ mission service,” have al- 
ready been given in these columns; but it'is curi- 
ous that correspondents to whom the London Times 
seems to attach the fullest credit, insist that the 
Presbyterian forms were observed even to minute 
details, the Archbishop even adopting the phrase- 
ology of the Scotch Kirk in giving out the psalm— 
the form being, ‘‘ Let us begin the worship of God 
by singing to His praise the 100th Psalm.” On 
the Sunday following also, Archbishop Thomson 
‘sat under” the parish minister and “joined most 
devoutly in the simple service of the Highland 
parish church.” A worshiper in the same pew 
with the English dignitary on that day, declares 
that, “There was no more attentive listener than 
the Most Rev. Prelate, whose fine haritone voice, 
during the singing of the psalm, could be heard 





over the wholechurch.” That the bishops evidently 


21 place. 


intended to employ the Presbyterian forms ap- 
pears, therefore, conclusively proved despite their 
denials. What is amazing in the matter is why the 
step should have been taken, unless the bishops 
were prepared to abide by the consequences. Vari- 
ous theories have been offered, some of them blunt 
and coarse, it being insinuated that the Archbishop- 
ric of Canterbury may shortly he vacated and that 
Dr. Thompson of York has his eye upon this high 
A correspondent of The Church Times 
thinks that the object of the services was te enable 


76] Her Majesty Victoria to worship at ‘the parish 


echureh of Craithie,” listen to Dr. MacLeod, “ Her 
Majesty’s chaplain in Scotland,”’ and be present at 
the “Communion” in a Presbyterian chapel, with 
the express countenance of an Archbishop and of 
one of the most influential Bishops of the Church 
of England. A more occult version is that this is 
the inauguration of an Erastian movement on both 
sides the Tweed “in support of the great principle 
of a National Church Establishment.” 

The real motive of the affair being entirely cb- 
scured, the principal remaining interest lies in 
the immediate consequences. The Rector of 
Hockliffe, who is particulary troubled with the 
attitude of Bishop Wilberforce, says, ‘‘I wish 
the Bishop of Winchester could only realize the 
stumbling-stock he is puiting in the way of us 
country parsons, combating daily with heresy and 
schism in all its bitterness and resistless activity. 
HereI have three meeting-bouses in a village of 
some 650 souls ; in the eyes of the ignorant how does 
a church differ from a meeting-house, after the con- 
duct of our Bishops in Glengarry ? ‘What is ‘ con- 
secration,’ what are ‘orders’—what is * heresy’— 
what ‘schism ?’” Quite as indignant is Mr. Thos. 
Randle Bennett, whose chamber in the Temple has 
been used as the committee rooms of the church 
and conservative party “in nearly every contested 
election throughout the country.” In a letter to 
The Standard be asserts of the Bishops that—** My 
opinion is that they have committed an ecclesiasti- 
cal offense ; but I am unable to prosecute them at 
my own expeuse, as I believe it will cost £1,000. If 
Churchmen aie disposed to aid ip the matter, and 
will furnish me with contributions—I will return 
them unless they reach £1,000, and if they do reach 
that sum, I pledge myself to bring the offend- 
ing prelates to justice.” “ A magistrate” also 
writes to The Guardian with kindred zeal, 
quoting from the Canons freely as a warning 
to such of the clergy of the Church of England 
as may incline to follow the example of * one 
of her Primates.” To this, however, the reply 
is made that the order of the Church of England is 
regulated by liturgies and rubrics, determined by 
Acts of Parliaments, which do not extend to Scot- 
land ; and further, that the Glengarry case did not 
concern the administration of Sacraments... The 
jurisdiction of English Church Courts does not ex- 
tend to Scotland. 


The Rev. Charles Voysey, “ sometime Vicar of 
Healaugh,” has established himself at St. George’s 
Hall, London, under the protection of a mixed 
committee, consisting of Dr. Hinds, late Bishop of 
Norwich, Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, four English 
rectors, Charles Darwin, Sir John Browning, James 
Heywood, two members of Parliament and some 
fifty less known gentlemen. The tenets of the new 
ehurch are thus summarized: “i. That it is the 
right and duty of every man to exercise his private 
judgment in matters of religion. 2. That the char- 
acter and dealings of God areinfinitely higher than 
the popular views represent themto be. 3. That it 
is necessary to practice virtue and brotherly love in 
order to understand the love and goodness of God.”’ 
The services are conducted from a Revised Prayer- 
book “prepared in distressing haste’’ by Mr. Voy- 
sey himself. Its chief feature is its elimination of all 
pagsages conflicting with a pure theism. In addi- 
tion to the usual petition in favor of magistrates, 
Divine help is sought for literary men, editors, 
teachers and men of science. In his sermons, Mr. 
Voysey, if we may accept the report of the London 
Standard, @enounces the doctrines of the fall, origi- 
nal guilt, eternal punishment, a personal devil, and 
the doctrine of the atonement and imputed right- 
eousness, as derogatory to and unworthy of the great- 
ness, majesty, and love of an eternal and infinite God. 








Some gossip but no definite news comes from 
the Vatican. Next to the rumors of the departure 
of the Holy Father from Rome, which have been 
repeated so often, that they now have the air of a 
jest, the story of a reactionary plot is most on the 
surface. In the Nazione, a correspondent gives us 
his version of the plotting. He says: ‘The Apos- 
tolic Palace has been for a month past the true 
center of a reactionary conspiracy, the character 
of which is rather French than Italian. The Holy 
See is in such opposition to M. Thiers that it refuses 
to publish the nominations of the French bishops. 
The President has recalled Count d’Harcourt, has 
written, has telegraphed, to no purpose; the Holy 
See remains firm. This hostility is not confined to 
the question of the bishops; some of the most 
ardent Legitimists of France and Belgium are 
secretly received here; dispatches come and go 
continually, as also highly-paid messengers carry- 
ing autographs said to be precious, and circulars 
reserved for the dignified clergy of France. There 
is now but one hope at the Vatican. Henry V. re- 
presents in the eyes of the Papal adherents the only 
defense against the fall of the temporal power in 
Italy, the schism in Germany, and the failures at 
St. Petersburg. It is asserted at the Apostolic 
Palace and in the political circles which draw their 
inspiration from thence that Thiers will not retain 
power a yearas head of a republic destined to a 
speedy fall. The Italian Government is probably 
notigaorant of all this. It has means of seeing who 
comes and who goes, and ef following the actions 
and utterances of certain persons in Rome, but 
when these messengers enter the Vatican all is at 
an end ; the doors are seoured by the Papal guaran- 
tee. It is thus that insidious attempts against 
French liberty are made in Rome; and the Parisian 





journals which boast of maintaining that liberty 





are studying the means of making war upon us for 
the benefit of the Papacy. They do not understand 
that the Holy See looks to a Legitimist restoration, 
which shall head the crusade against Italy. By such 
means it is intended to confer upon France the 
advantage of another revolution, followed by 
another war, and there are Frenchmen who would 
agree to such compacts just to give themselves 
the pleasure of threatening us. So much for 
the teaching of experience!” On the other 
hand, we are told that forty-six members of 
the French National Assembly have signed an 
address to the Pope in which they affirm “ more 
distinctly than ever the inviolable right of his Holi- 
ness to the Pontifical Royalty—the work of God by 
the hands of the Franks, which has not ceased to be 
to-day what it was yesterday, the symbol of the 
spiritual Kingdom of Jesus Christ, and the necessa- 
ry guarantee for the freedom of Catholic conscien- 
ces.”’ They believe firmly in tbe privilege of infal- 
libility, which “has never ceased to belong to Peter 
in the persons of his successors, and which the Uni- 
versal Church through the voice of the Fathers of 
the Vatican haye just gloriously proclaimed.” They 
profess, therefore, an ‘‘absolute adhesion to the 
doctrinal authority of the Encyclical upon the es- 
sential relation of civil society with religious so- 
ciety.”” As to papal opposition to Thiers, it is worthy 
of note that Mngr Chigi, the Papal Nuncio bas lately 
visited tho French President, and the Gallois has 
this explanation of the circumstance: “It is known 
that the title of Canon of St. John of Lateran be- 
longs to the chief of the French pation, Dux Franco- 
rum, and according to the charters it is not neces- 
sary that it should be a crowned head upon which it 
descends. The object of the Nuncio was to hand to 
M. Thiers the diploma constituting him a Canon of 
St. John of Lateran, and he also availed himself of 
the opportunity to call the attention of the Prest- 
dent ot the Republic to the engagements he accepted 
when he received the Order of the Golden Fleece.”’ 
Now areputed statute of that Order binds its mem- 
bers to uphold the temporal pewers of the Holy 
Mother Church, and this, it is inferential, was one 
of the engagements hinted at by the Nuncio. 





The Old Catholic movement has received the 
formal adhesion of the Bavarian Government, al- 
though it has not yet been shown that the King or 
Court attend the interdicted mass, or employ ex- 
communicated confessors. Several fresh excommu- 
nications have occurred at Augsburg. The Vienna 
“Old Catholics” have held a meeting and accepted 
the Munich resolutions as a temporary basis for 
their creed and action; only the primacy of the 
Pope was emphatically rejected and the cautious 
conduct of the Moderate party censured. It is af- 
firmed that Bishops Strossmayer, Horvath, and 
Danielik accept the movement. At Munich, the 
most popular dramatic piece now acted (the Pfar- 
rer von Kirchenfeld) turns on the struggles of a 
Catholic pastor, driven from his post by ecclesiasti- 
cal authority because of the larger and more liberal 
views with which he administered his parish, and 
eonciliated the affections of his flock, notwithstand- 
ing thetvarieties of character and creed. A tele- 
gram in an European exchange announces that 
Drs. Kirber and Sig], two Ultramontane newspaper 
editors, have been sued in the courts for calumny 
against the Old Catholic leaders. Dr. Kérber has 
been sentenced to two weeks’ imprisonment and 
costs for calumniating Dr. Dillinger; and@ Dr. Sig], 
for a similar offense against Dr. Zirngiebl, to a 
week’s imprisonment and twenty-five florins fine 
and costs.—A correspondent of the London Times, 
thought to be Father Newman, who tells us that he 
“labored hard at one time to follow.Dr. Déllinger 
with the love and faith of a disciple,” is of the 
opinion that the Munich revolt has its spring in a 
purely German hatred of Italy. He adds: ‘‘How 
the mind of Dr. Déllinger, who once taught what 
he now denies, has come to this pass is not far to 
seek for one who knows how the German philoso- 
phy isolates and egotizes its student, or how the 
German neology with its broad humanism just 
flecked gracefully with a few Christian ideas can 
captivate one who studies it. Insensibly be would 
drift from the great Catholic mooring-place of an 
infallible center of,truth, and begin to conceive 
what he took for truths instead of receiving truths 
—for the higher truths never well up for the Cath- 
olic, always flow in upon him. And 80, till he es- 
tablished for himself his own i«fallibility, de- 
throned one Pope to set up another; for else, if 
there is no truth, why teach a new way?’ This 
may: be taken as the most charitable Catholic criti- 
cism on the movement. 





As is now. well known, Dr. Déllinger has for 
years entertained a belief that the next great 
Church movement will be toward unification, and 
that atsome not yet definite point of contact the 
Catholic, Greek and Protestant Churches will 
finally come together. Recently Rev. Dr. Wylie 
of the Scotch Free Chureh, who has attained to 
British reputation by certain polemical works 
against Romanism, had an interview with the dis- 
tinguished leader of the Old Catholics. Dr. W. 
was combative and talked Presbyterianism 
strongly. Dr. D. responded that he could not go 
the gait of Jon Knox. He did not belong to the 
destructives. ‘‘ I am persuaded the time is come,” 
he continued, ‘‘ when we must abandon our policy 
of division, and work for the uvion of the Church, 
When you go back to your own country, tell the 
Scotch Presbyterians for me that there is one point 
in which we have all gone astray. We have di- 
vided, and divided on matters of little moment. 
The Church has become weak in the presence of 
the world, and, although my sympathies are with 
the Scotch Episcopalians, yet [ think the Presby- 
terians do well to reunite,” 


Turk’s Island, in the West Indies, bas recently 
taken 2 census, and the following figures, which are 
evidently mere estimates, are reported as that of 
the gereral religious denominations in the colony: 
Baptists, 1,800; eer 1,500; weneyaes 
1,400; Presbyteriqns. 100 
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_ News of the Week. 


HOME. 


LECTIONS are not always-artanged with 
E reference to th» eopvenience of the weekly 
press, and we are compelled to postpone the an- 
pouncement of Tuesday’s vore until next week. 
There is, however, satisfaction in the reflection that 
the returns will by that time be official, aa conse- 
quently trustworthy. The canvass in this city has 
progressed quietly, and as we write the voting is 
progressing, places of business being very generally 
closed to enable employés to attend the polls. 
On the last day for registration 152,592 names 
had been reeorded, being 9,926 more than the 
total of last year. There is much excitement 
and very deep feeling regarding the elec- 
tion, and the authorities are so apprehensive of 
trouble that four regiments of the National Guard 
have, at the request of the police, been ordered un- 
der arms. Both parties have made the most com- 
plete arrangements to secure a full vote, and here 
we.are compelled to leave the subject, hoping that 
Tammany will be effectually overthrown. 








The prosecution of the Ring goes bravely on, 
the report of the Committee of Seventy having been 
made before a vast audience ai the Cooper Union. 
This meeting was notable not only on account of its 
size and the attendant circumstances, but because 
several of the divisions in the ranksof the reformers 
were adjusted by the withdrawal of sundry candi- 
dates in favor of the Committee's nominations. It 
wes a very telling speech which Samuel J. Tilden 
made, recounting his experiences in huffing up the 
evidences of fraud in the Broadway Bank, and re- 
ferring in an incidental way to his life-long services 
asa Democrat. Mr. Tilden surprised us by the di- 
rect and sweeping character of his charges against 
Mayor Hall, whom he regards as almost the origina- 
tor of that complicated system of laws and charters 
which has enabled the Ring to plunder our treasury, 
and which still enables its leaders to hamper the 
legal processes aimed at reform. The regular re- 
port, which was read by Mr. Stebbins, stated tbat 
the lawyers who formed the sub-committee on leg- 
islation had been astonished at the ingenuity with 
which the Ring had guarded itself, by the gradual 
passage of laws which made it well nigh impossible 
to construct a case which could be brought forward 
with any hope of suceess. The Foley injunction 
was the entering wedge which enabled the Commit- 
tee to begin its actual work. 


Suit has been brought at the instance of the 
Attorney-General against Thomas C. Fields, to re- 
cover nearly five bundred thousand dollars fraudu- 
lently oltained from the City Treasury in payment 
of certain claims brought by Fields in behalf of 
members of the old Fire Department. The claims 
were disallowed by the Fire Department, ®d at 
first by the State Legislature. Subsequently the 
Legislature allowed the claims to the’ amountof 
fifty thousand dollars, of which Fields, according 
to affidavits of firemen, received thirty-three per 
cent. Further operations enabled bim to draw in 
all over five hundred thousand dollars from the 
Treasury, of which, according to the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee, Fields retained the greater part. Ingersoll, 
Garvey and Woodward. are stiJ] missing, and 
unless they appear very soon, we must conclude 
that they have actually fied.. Indeed it is said with 
considerable show of probability, that Garvey 
went to Europe some weeks ago with his wife and 
available property. 


For some reason the Dominion authorities are 
slow to bring action for the recovery of the schooner 
Horton, which, as we related two weeks ago, was 
taken from Guysboro, N. 8., by a party of. fisher- 
men. The act, as wethen said, was reprehensible, 
but an admirality court might not, after all, pass 
judgment in favor of the Dominion. A prece- 
dent is found, it appears, in the case of a 
blockade runner during the Rebellion. This 
vessel was captured by a United States gun- 
boat, and having been placed in charge of a prize 
crew, started for Philadelphia. While on the way 
the old crew overpowered the Americans, and 
carried the vessel, cargo and all, to Liverpool. The 
United States Government demanded her sur- 
render, but the reply was that although the seizure 
was possibly proper, the vessel had never been 
condemned by an Admiralty court, and the owner 
was therefore entitled to take his property if he 
could get it. So far the two cases are sufficiently 
parallel, the existing state of peace being merely an 
incident, but the. breaking into the Government 
store at Guysboro is certainly liable to be construed 
asanovertact. The question seems now to be, how 
the case can be tried; and the only feasible plan is 
apparently to bring suit in an American court, 
Naturally the Dominion officers are goubtful of tne 
impartiality of Yankee jurists, and it would. not be 
surprising if the Horton remained in .the possession 
of her owners. 


Another nautical complication threatens at 
Port au Prince in connection with the steamer 
Hornet of Cuban fame. This vessel bas been lying 
at Port au Prince for more than & year, watched by 
a Spanish man-of-war and occasionally threatened 
with seizure. The affair has now culminated in a 
demand upon the Haytien Government for her sur- 
render. This of course brought protest from the 
American Consul, and a refusal from the Govern- 
ment, whereupon the Spanish Consul departed in a 
War vessel, with the Spanish Admiral, who wanted 
further instructions. All this oeeurred some two 
weeks ago, aud the news now comes that one or 
More Spanish ships with sealed orders have been 
sent to Portau Prince, and it beeomes an interesting 
question what they will do. The Hornet is empha- 


tically under the Américan flag as well as ina neu- 


tral port, but such is'the arrogance of the Spanish 
authorities at Havana that grave apprehensions 
exist as to their intended action. One thing is 
tolerably certain. No quicker way of insuring 
Cuban independence can be devised than for the 
Spaniards to seize the Hornet, vi ct armis. 


A terrible disaster bas occurred in the Arctic 
Ocean, the victims being the crews of thirty-three 
whaling vessels, which have been either crushed in 
the ice er abandoned. The news comes by way of 
the Sandwich [fslands, and recounts briefly how 
the fleet went into the Arctic Ocean in June, was 
hemmed in by the ice early in September, and with 
the exception of a few vessels which escaped. 
crushed or hopelessly grounded on the mud-flats. 
On September 13, the captains Of the fleet, hemmed 
in between Point Belcher and Wainwright Iulet, 
held a meeting, and resolved to abandon the vessels 
in order to save the lives of the crews, which was 
done, and twelve hundred sailors took refuge on 
board the remainder of the flect, which had been 
fortunate enough te escape outside before the 
ice closed in. Nearly six hundred of the sail- 
ors were Kanakas, and will remain at Honolulu, 
while the American Consul is making arrange- 
ments to send the rest of the crews to San Fran- 
cisco as fast as possible. The abandoned vessels 
will probably prove a total loss, there being little 
chance of recovering even the cargoes in the 
Spring. The money loss is estimated at a million 
anda half. This,in the crippled condition of our 
shipping, is a most serious loss, and will be a severe 
blow to the whaling interest, already reduced to a 
mere fraction of its formerstrength. 


Reports from the disturbed districts in South 
Carolina are encouraging, in so faras the temporary 
extermination of Ku-Kluxism is concerred. Prison- 
ers are making confessions, which it seems impos- 
sible to doubt, are true acccunts of these most 
abominable conspiracies. Although we are sorry 
that the thing has been managed in,this way, yet, as 
the military power has been called in, we can but 
hope that the effect will be the best poagsible under 
the circumstances. The preciamation suspending 
the writ was prepared in a way which implies inex- 
cusable carelessness inthe State Department. The 
name of Marion County was among those in which 
the writ was suspended, while that of Union County 
was omitted altogether. As this arrangement was 
precisely the opposite of what was intended, a 
second proclamation had to be issued correcting the 
mistake. 


Under instructions from the Governor, the At- 
torney General of Illinois has instituted a suit 
against General Sheridan for having caused the 
death of one Col. Grosvenor, during the military 
occupation of Chicago after the fire. The General 
is held responsible for having issued orders to inex- 
perienced volunteers, such as are given to trained 
soldiers, the result being that Grosvenor having 
failed to respond to a challenge was shot. Sheri- 
dan’s action in accepting the services of volun- 
teers, and in using his regulars to enforce order, has 
been officially approved by General Sherman, and 
in regard to the unfortunate shouting of Grosvenor 
the sentiment of Chicago people seems to be that 
the sentry who fired was simply obeying orders 
which were necessary under the circumstances, 





FOREIGN. 


ONTRADICTORY reports by telegraph and 
mail left the matter of the Newcastle strike in 

such a state of uncertainty until after we went to 
press last week, that it was deemed best to omit all 
mention of the state of affairs until trustworthy ac- 
counts came to-hand. Itnow appears that the nego- 
tiations which were reported as unsuccessful, re- 
sulted virtually in’ a victory for the strikers. The 
leaders of both parties, as well as the general public, 
had almost despaired of effecting a satisfactory ur- 
rangement, when some good spirit put it into the 
head of Mr. Philipson, the town clerk of Newcastle, 
that his services might be acceptable to both sides. 
He accordingly put himself in communication 
with the accredited officers.of workmen and capi- 
talists, and ‘to his suprise and delight found: both 
parties ready to consider his proposition. Meetings 
of the different delegates confirmed the approval of 
individuals, and when at length the question in its 
general terms was referred to a mass meeting of the 





sition to the movement. The specifications of the 


briefly as follows: The hands begin work at the rate 
of fifty-seven hours per week. The wages, which 
are to be paid weekly, are in no respect to differ 
from those obteined previous to the strike. From 
Monday, the 1st of January, 1872, the Nine Hours 
Day will come into operation, and will continue in 
force for twelve months, unless either party should 
be desirous of terminating the compact at the end 
of six months, in which case a month’s notice 
must be given. This gives the workmen their reduced 
time, but the employers are secured against the losses 


the part of workmen, by a clause which provides 
for the payment of extraordinary wages for ‘‘over- 
time,” that is,for more than fifty-four hours’ work 


day. Thisis a wise provision, for it secures the indus- 
trious workman the opportunity of making extra 
wages, and restrains the idler from working one day 
and loafing the next, Moreover, it will enable the em- 
ployer to count with certainty upon his ability to 
fill orders,—a right which the most rabid interna- 
tional will scarcely deny in his conscience, what- 
ever he may say on the platform. The broad 
results of the strike will, we think, be to bring work- 
ingmen and capitalists together, when disagree- 
ments arise, on something like equal terms, for 
throughout this controversy the. engineers have, 





even in the opinion of opposition journalists, shown 


workmen hardly a dozen hands were raised in oppo- | ¢grn 


agreement on which work has been resumed were |}, 


which would result from laziness or drunkenness on | | 


per week, not for more than nine hours’ work per |, 





themselves superior in generalship te their employ- 
ers, backed though these last were by eminent 
counsel. Probably this basis of agreement, ii itis 
found to work well in practice, will be the founda- 
tion for important negotiations all over tie civil- 
ized world. 


Mr. Disraeli’s name is now pretty freely con- 
nected with the coalition between Peers and 
workmen, of which we gavea sketch last week, aud 
which our latest foreign exchanges term the ‘* New 
Social. Alliance.” The affair is still involved in 
great mystery, no one seeming to be sure where 
any of the Peers stand, as several of the alleged 
signers of this compact have declared that they had 
nothing to do with it, while Mr. Barry, presumably 
the treasurer of the “ Alliance,” declares that Mr. 
Scott Russel, who is temporarily absent on the 
continent, has the signatures in his possession, and 
will make a full statement of the case on his return 
to England. Even this statement is contradicted 
in apparently authoritative terms, which, at the 
same time, repudiate the treasurership of the afore- 
mentioned Barry. Under the circumstances, we 
must perforce await further developments. 


Official returns of the French elections for the 
Councils-General leaving out some few remote de- 
partments, give the result as follows: Legitimists 
chosen, 225; Bonapartists, 119; Liberal Conserva- 
tives, 1,200; Republicans, 735; Radicals, 222. If 
any ove can forecast the political complexion of 
the resultant organization, we shall be glad to 
know what it will be. The total number of poliii- 
cal prisoners released up to the middle of October 
was 8,910. Prince Napoleon has, with the consent 
of the Government, gone to Corsica, and despite 
rumors to the contrary, it is believed that his 
presence there has caused scarcely any excitement. 
Nevertheless, some Bonapartist demonstrations 
did take place, but a battalion of soldiers and 
sailors which was sent to the island as a precau- 
tionary measure, made it certain that no material 
disturbance would occur. The French forces in 
Algeria still have more than they can well do to 
manage some of the revolted tribes. 


We have not for some weeks referred to 
Austrian affairs, which have become so burdened 
with complications, the like of whichgcan only arise 
in a nest of principalities, that a solution thereof 
or a clear comprehension of its niceties seemed 
alike impracticable. A. crisis has at last come in 
consequence of an acknowledgment made some 
weeks ago by the Austrian Emperor, of the sovereign 
right of Bohemia. This acknowledgment, which is 
known as the “‘ Bohemian rescript,” raised a storm 
of opposition in the German provinces, and where- 
ever the population was partly German and partly 
Selavic, divisions and quarrels took place. The 
controversy is essentially one of races, and is con- 
sequently very difficult of adjustment. The crisis 
which has now come is a ministerial one, and is the 
natural consequence of a long series of political 
intrigues. The Imperial Cabinet has resigned, and 
the Baron Von Kellersperg has been called to 
organize a new one, which the telegraph reports is 
selected and virtually in office. It is distinctly 
announced by another Imperial rescript, sent to 
the Bohemian Diet, that the fundamental laws of 
the Emperor are supreme, and that local statutes 
or customs must in all cases give way to them. The 
Emperor notifies Bohemia that failure on her 
part, to send the usual representatives to the Parlia- 
ment, will be followed by serious consequences, 
and that the responsibility will rest wholly with 
the Provincial Diet. Nevertheless, it is declared 
oflicialiy that the policy which compelled the re- 
tirement of Count Hohenwart will be strictly 
pursued by the new ministry—that is to say, the 
Sclavic policy, which caused the trouble, is to be 
followed up, its natural results being, however, 
held in check by Imperial power. 


The Markets. 


PRODUGE. 


RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows: 














Beet. ohne. ”” 10,75 | Baas. bbis. .. 

oa pkgs. In| Flour. bbls. et | 
pks.... 10,71 | Grace Seed. 

Corn. ‘ae 244,275 | Hops, dba 

Corn Meat. bbls..24 3411 Lard. & 

Meal 8. 1,921 | } Lara. ae. le eves 
Cowon. Dales.. 7 "479 | Malt. busa —— | Wheat, busn. $48,890 
Wholesale Prices Current on Saturday, Nov. 4th, were as ful- 
ws: 


Grain, etc, 


White West..@bush.. $1.58@1.70 |! Corn. # bus 
R.&A. do. # busb.. ae 63; Rye. ®@ cane 
White Genesee, # bu. 1 65 | Oats. # busn.. 
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Fiour and Meal. 
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Provisions. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 








ATOMS. 


dap ultimate inquiries of scientific curiosity 
revolve around the Atom, aud thus far in a 
hopeless maze. Sir William Thompson in his inat- 
gural address, collates the results of the most recent 
studies into the ultimate condition of matter, to 
which he himself has contributed no unimportant 
part, and he is decidedly hopeful that the thecrist 

are pow on the right track to make final discovery 
of the Atom, with definition of its constitution... It 
seems, however, quite impossible to put apy coneep- 
tion, if one is formed, into language that shall be at 
once comprehensible and safe. lt must bo iron-clad, 
for metaphysical philosophy is ever ready to come 
to the attack with the oid, staple subtleties of 
questions, There is this present advantage or dis- 
advantage, the theorists have to their hand a style 
of discourse largely made up of technicalities, cov- 
ering conceptions of extreme delicacy of which one 
cannot readily determine whether they are founded 
in valid induction of facte, or whether they are not 
only watchwords and covenient helps to theory 
growipg more out of the necessities of argument 
than out of fact. Whatever the academicians may 
clearly understand by their own language, and ac- 
cept as positive additions !o truth, standing as they 
do in its higher and rarer atmosphere, the layman 
need nor expect from it anything but nebulous sat- 
isfaction unless he shalljdare to be skeptical. It is 
certainly a bold thing, and not witbout serious dane 
wers of error to attempt to describe the pbysical 
constitution of an entity which no one has seen 
or felt or heard, and that, by using terms bcrrowed 
only by way of analogies. It is plain, too, that the 
concepts formed conceraiug the atomic condition re- 
quire minds with the highest pow ers of imagination 
aud none others need apply themselves to the prob- 
Jem with any hope of success. Sir William tells us 
that we may no longer look upon an atom as a mys- 
tic point endowed with inertia and the attribute cf 
attracting or repelling other such centers; nor can 
we agree with those who have attributed to the 
atom occupation of space with infinite hardness and 
strength; but we must realize it as a piece of mat- 
ter of messurable dimensions, with shape, motion 

and laws of action. Further along we find that an 
atom of attenuated gas is free to move, stands ata 
certain distance from other atoms just as the stars 
stand apart in the Cosmos, that it has, according to 
its nature, a certain fundamental note‘or vibration. 
Here comes in analogy to help. We can see the 
vibrations of a musical string; we must, under the 
exercise of imagination, figure them in the atom. 
Then our fancy must paint for us tonic vibrations 
for each species of atom, collisions and interfer- 
ences, at all manner of angles, of the different 
tonic vibrations which vary in their planes and in 
their rhythm. Having got thus far we are expected 
to understand that an atom of sodium floating free 
in its modicum of space, when the gas is attenuated, 
vibrates true to its fundamental note and in such 
circumstances gives in the spectrum the bright 
lines sharp and clear. If the gas is made dense the 
atoms come in collision for a part of the time, and 
are that much out of tune while the spectram lines 
broaden and lose distinctness. If the gas is made 
still denser the atoms are as much of the time in 
collision as they are free, they get badly iato dis- 
cord and the spectrum lines are nebulous. This is 
beautiful, and one cannot wonder that Sir William 
is elated to think that science is being *‘ led out from 
narrow waters of scholastic dogma to a refresbing 
excursion on ths broad and deep ocean of trutb,”’ 
though it is well enough to remember also that it is 
beyond soundings. It remains to be asked what 
keeps an atom of attenuated gas free, moving, and 
at just such a distance from its neighbor? How 
does it happen that when a pressure.is put on a cer- 
tain volume of gas all the atoms approach nearer to 
each other, still not touching except by way of col- 
lision in their motions? Do not the analogies which 
started our imagination on this track, here utterly 
fail us? And when we carry over our thoughts to 
solid matter in which the atoms still are vibrating, 
and still have unfilled space around each one of 
them, and keep up a certain uniform distance from 
one another, we must certainly conclude that the 
Academicians have the advantage of us in imagina- 
tion, if not in the conception of facts. 


— It is very commonly understood that water 


2 
"ie2 | expands in freezing. The law that heat expands 


97 | #nd that cold contracts meets an exception in the 
case of ice. M. Boussingault has been trying expe- 
riments to determine whether freezing will be pre- 
vented under conditions that forbid expansion. He 
constructed a stout cylinder, which was filled with 
water, and upon which a cap was screwed down. 
This was then reduced to a temperature of 11 degrees 
below zero without freezing, as evidenced by an 
iron ball within the apparatus which still moved 


3 freely, as it could not have doneif there had been 


ice. Immediately on removing the cap the water 
turned into ice. 


—M. Moncel, of France, asserts that if the 
electro-negative plates in a galvanic batiery are 
made large and the opposite ones small the power 
is increased in proportion to expenditure Thus if 
the copper member is made as large us possible and 
the zinc made small the expenditure cf the latter is 
lessened; a fact of importance, he suggests, to tel- 
egraph companies. Houle calculates that the ui- 
most possible force in a grain of zinc in a Grove’s 
Battery is 267 foot. pounds, while the utmost practi- 
cal is 184. The march of experiment is continually 
showing bow little is really known yet about the 
galvanic power, and such theoretical calculation 
based on the fashionable law of eonservation of 
force are of small account. 


—Oakum is recommended in England as a dress- 


‘ing for burns. It is commended as promoting rapid 


healing, and as preventing the contraction of the 


4x | cicatrix, which is so much dreaded by doctors, 
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Farm and Garden. 








AN INSECT TRAP. 


HE American Pomological Society, at its last 

meeting, appointed a committee to examine 
into the merits of a trap designed for the destruc- 
tion of apple worms, and we are informed that the 
verdict was favorable. Thomas Wier is the inventor 
of the trap, and we are not aware that he claims an 
exclusive right to the use of his contrivance, nor 
that he has attempted to cover it by a patent. The 
trap consists simply of two or more thin strips of 
board, twelve to twenty inches in length, and two 
to four inches wide. These are placed together and 
a long screw is driven through them into the trunk 
of the tree, just below the branches, on the north 
side. The screw holds the boards firmly in position. 
When the trap is to be set, puta few bits of straw 
between the boards so as to keep them slightly 
apart. By the 10th of June the trap should be set, 
for soon after that time the first brood of worms 
begins to leave the apples in search of asafe place in 
which to weave their cocoons and undergo their 
transformation into moths. They naturally avail 
taemselves of the first convenient shelter, and as 
the trap apparently affords this, they stow them- 
selves snugly away between the boards and spin 
their coeoons. Within two weeks the trap should 
be visited. Separate the boards by turning them 
on the screw so that they will radiate like the 
spokes of a wheel, and the cocoons can be scraped 
off and destroyed. The operation of turning the 
boards is not always easily performed for thé co- 
coons bind them tightly tovether. The boards must 
be turned entirely round, as many worms take 
shelter between thei and the tree. If the whole of 
the first brood is caught, there will be no more trou- 
ble for the season, but the traps are to be reset, as 
they will probably secure parts of the successive 
broods, and save a great deal of fruit. 


EFFECT OF FOOD ON MILK. 


LEARNED German savant, Dr. Huhn by 

name, has recently prosecuted aseries of ex peri- 
ments upon cows reaching the conclusion that cou- 
trary to the usual belief, very consijerable changes 
in the character of food muy be made without in- 
ducing similar changes in the constituents of the 
milk. The experiments were tried twice, and the 
general result shows that an invorease in the albu- 
men and fatty elements of a moderate diet pro- 
duces an increase in the milky yield, which gradu- 
ally rises (along with bodily condition) to a certain 
maximum, corresponding in each case with the 
maximum increase of the above elements. Socner 
or later, however, the natural diminution depend- 
ing on the duration of lactation occurs, and no in- 
crease can be produced by increasing the food. 
Diminution of the above elements of food causes a 
diminution in the milk yield. The addition of fat 
increases the ingredients of milk generally, and has 
no special influence on the amount of fat in the 
milk. The absolute production of the individual 
elements of the milk agrees generally with che 
relative production of the milk as a whole, (most 
regularly in the case of sugar.) The variations from 
this are different for the different ingredients. Su- 
gar does not seem to be affected by the diet and the 
variations in the amount of albumen are so slight 
as to be inappreciable. No variations in the 
amount of caseine could be detected as resulting 
from the food. The quantity of fat is very slight- 
ly influenced, and its increase did not specially 
affect the amount of butter. The variations in ca- 
seine and fat are attributed to irregular processes 
in the interior economy of the animal. Therefore, 
says the editor of the report from the Department 
of Agriculture, farmers must not expect to make a 
butter-cow or a cheese-cow by varying the food. 
The differences in this respect are due to individual 
peculiarities or to stock characteristics. 


WORMS AND HOUSE PLANTS. 


CORRESPONDENT writes: “How can 
plants and vines ([ mean house plants) be pro- 
tected from the small worm that eats at the roots? 
The worm or insect firat- makes ite appearance on 
the surface of the dish in the jar, where we keep 
our plants, and soon after penetrates down to the 
roots, killing the plants. We have tried many reme- 
dies in vain, such as change of temperature, sprink- 
ling less water on the dirt, etc.’”” We know of no 
better way of getting rid of all kinds of earth 
worms in flower pots than by changing the earth, 
shaking it from the roots as much as possible, and 
then washing the roots carefully and gently in 
water. After all the earth is washed off, the roots 
should be examined and all worms still remaining 
removed. This operation will set the plants back 
badly, and it may be well to cut off some of its up- 
per branches, Lime-water or ashes are also recom- 
mended as a vermifuge, and a friend suggests letting 
the earth become quite dry and setting the pot on 
some damp soil, the theory being that the worms 
will go through the hole in the bottom of the pot in 
search of moisture, when they will be at the mercy 
of the irate borticulturist. 
We shall be glad to hear from others of our read- 
ers who may have still better suggestions to make. 


FACTS ABOUT ROPES. 


66 A LSTON’S Treatise on Seamanship” gives 
the following facts and rules for comput- 

ing the strength of ropes. Remember that the size 
of arope is its circumference in inches, never its 
diameter. 

To find what sized rope you require, when roven as 
a tackle, to lift a given weight. Divide the weight 
to be raised by the number of parts at the movable 
block, to obtain the strain ona single part; add one 
third of this for the increased strain brought by 
friction, and reeve the rope of corresponding 
strength. . 

One sixth of 40 tuns is 6 2-3 tuns, which, with one 
thira added, is 9 tuns, nearly, for whivk you should 
reeve a six inch or six and 4 half inch rope. 





Conversely :—To find what weight a given rope 
will lift when roveas a tackle: Multiply the weight 
that the rope is capable of suspending by the num- 
ber of parts at the movable block, and subtract one 
fourth of this resistance. 

Thus: 8.9 tuus, the strength of the rope, multi- 
plied by 6, the number of parts at the movable 
block, minus 13.3 or one fourth, gives 40.1 tuns as 
weight required. 

Wire rope is more than twice the strength of 
hemp rope of the same circumference; splicing a 
rope is supposed to weaken it one eighth. 

The strovgest description of hemp rope is untar- 
red, white, three-stranded rope; and the next in 
the scale of strength is the commen three-strand 
bawser laid rope, tarred. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

VALUABLE INHERITANCE.—Not long since, 

a@ Manappeared among us with streaks of 
silver in his hair, deep furrows upon his brow, and 
a stoop inhis shoulders. Upon the firet favorable 
opportunity, I called vo see him, for he had been 
my schoolmate and playmate in other times. I 
found him sitting by his table, in a thoughtful 
mood, with his right hand resting upona large, 
well-known pocket-book. Cordial greetings tran- 
spired, and anon he lapsed again into the reflective 
mood. 

“Doesn’t it seem good to gqt back to the old 
place once more ?”’ Tat length ventured. 

* Yes,”’ said he. 

I hoped he had done well during his absence. He 
looked up and faintly smiled. 

“ All that I have gained,” said he, “I shall leave 
to my favorite nephew and heir; and it will be 
valuable to him, if he rightly uses it.’”” And he laid 
his hand again upon the old pocket-book. 

** {tis in there?” 

“Itis in this pocket-book,” he nodded ; ‘ but,’’ 
he added, ‘‘ this kev to the wealth I shall put upon 
the outside. Ihad just planned to write it as you 
came.”’ 

* A direction for its use ?”’ 

“A hint from which he might gain direction,” 
said Stubbs. “I shalifold the old book in an en- 
velope; and upon this envelope I shall write this 
legend : 

“The resultof thirteen years’ tireless wandering 
and apeculation.”’ 

* And the book contains—”’ 

* Nothing!’ 


—A girl six years old was ona visit to her 
grandfather, who wasa New England divine cele- 
brated for his logical powers. “Only think, 
grandpa, what Uncle Robert says.” ‘* What does 
he say, my dear?” ‘“ Why, he says that the moon 
is made of green cheese. It isn’t at all, is it?” 
“Well, child, suppose you fiud out for yourself?” 
*“ How can I, grandpa?’”’ “ Get your Bible and see 
what it says.” ‘ Where shall I begin?” ‘ Begin 
at the beginning.”’ The child sat down to read the 
Bible. Before she got more than half through the 
second chapter of Genesis, and had read about the 
creation of the stars and the animals, she came 
back to her grandfather, her eyes all bright with 
the excitement of discovery. “I’ve found it, 
grandpa! it isn’t true; for God made the moon be- 
fore he made any cows.” 

—Deacon Dodd once feelingly said 
About his Betsy, long since dead, 
“ If ever an angel loved a man 
That angel, sir, was Betsy Ann; 
If [ happened to scold her, she was so meek, 
(Which the Deacon did seven times a week!) 
She’d clap her apron up to her eye, 
And never say nothin’, but only cry.’’ 
But, ladies, p’rhaps you'd like to be told, 
That Deacon Dodd, like other men, 
Waited a year, and married again; 
But he married a most inveterate scold. 
And now ’tis the Deacon’s turn to be meek, 
As he gets well rasped from week to week; 
But rather than “open his head’’ he’d burst,— 
He wishes the second was with the first! 
But as she’s as tough as a hickory limb, 
No doubt she’ll liye to say of him, 
* If ever a saint the footstool trod, 
That man—that saint—was Deacon Dodd.” 
—Country Love and Otty Life. 

—Itis not generally known that the knowledge 
which learned men possess in regard to the surface 
of the moon—its mountains, valleys, plains, lava 
seas, and the distances from point to point, is prob- 
ably more accurate than the knowledge of the best 
geographers as to the physical features of the earth 
on which we live. 

— Teacher (to very sharp pupil)~-Tommy, what is 
an island ? 

Tommy— Land, surrounded by water, sir. 

Teacher—Right, Tommy. Now, which is the 
largest island in the world ? 

Tommy—Africa, sir. 

Teacher—Nonsense, boy; Africa is a continent. 

Tommy—Please, sir, no, sir! not since De Lesseps 
cut the Suez Canal. 

Teacher looks discomfited. 


—It is all nonsense about not being” able’ to 
work without ale, and gin, and cider, and fermented 
liquors. Do lions and cart-horses drink ale? Itis 
mere habit. If you have good nourishing food, you 
can do very well withoutale. Besides, you cannot 
afford it; every penny you spend at the ale-house 
comes out of the stomachs of the poor children, and 
strips off the clothes of the wife.—Sydney Smith. 


—A thief was arrested in the town of Braid- 
wood, Ill., the other duy, and, for want of a prison, 
was locked up in an empty freight car standing on 
the Chicago and Alton Railroad track.: That night 
a freight train came along, attached the prison car, 
and whirled it away. Next morning the Braidwood 
people found that their prisoner had not only 
escaped, but had taken his jail along with him. 

—In a recent lecture at Cork, Ireland, Mr. Geo. 
Francis Train stated that he had a claim of £100,000 
against the British Government, which Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Lowe refused to pay, ‘‘ But,” he 


said, “if this amount is not paid within twenty- 
four hours of my election as President of the 
United States, [shall hang the English Minister on 
a lamp post opposite the White House.” 


—A minister asked a little boy who had been 
converted, ‘Does not the devil tell you that you 
are not a Christian?’’ ‘Yes, sometimes.” ‘ Well, 
what do you say tohim?” ‘I tell him,” replied the 
boy, with something of Luther’s spirit, “ that, 
whether Iam a Christian or not, it is none of his 
business.”’ 


—“ Boy, why did you take an armful of my 
shingles on Stnday?”’ ‘“ Why, sir, mother wanted 
some kindling-wood, and I didn’t want to split 
wood on Sunday.”’ 


—The most eloquent preacher in Italy is Fra 
Girandini, a monk at Sorrento, who has separated 
from the Church on account of the infallibility 
dogma. 


~—— A German officer writes to the London Tele- 
graph, indignantly denying Lord Shaftesbury’s 
statement that piety prevails in the Prussian army. 

—He travels safe and not unpleasantly, who is 
guarded by poverty and guided by love:—Sir P. 
Sidney. 

—A steam yacht wakes the solitude of the Sea 
of Galilee. 





Publishers Department. 


RENEW NOW FOR 1871. 
The Chromos “ Wide Awake & Fast Asleep.” 








TT takes time and great care to print these 

Chromos, which have to undergo fifteen print- 
inys, and must wait for each color to thorough- 
ly dry before the next one is laidon. Therefore, in 
the great rush which is coming upon us for these 
lovely child-faces, we have to adopt the time-hon- 
ored rule which we so completely justified and ful- 
filled last year in the 30,000 Washingtons we sent 
out, namely, ‘* First come, first served.” We will 
deliver these Chromos free by mail to every sub- 
seriber, new or renewing, who sends us $3.00 for the 
1872 subscription, and 10 cents for expense of wrap- 
ping, mailing, etc.; and if the subseriber prefers to 
send still 25 cents more (or $3.35 altogether), the 
copies 80 mailed will be strongly mounted on card- 
board, sized and varnished, all ready for framing. 
This is the method we recommend as the most satis- 
factory. 

As subscribers will be served with Chromos in the 
order of their subscription, it may be well for those, 
even, whose present subscriptions do not expire till 
December, or January, or February, to send in Now 
the money and order fer their renewal when the 
time shall come ; thus they will secure earlier places 
on the Chromo-list, and receive their pictures earlier. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York, 
——_»p———. 


The Youth’s Companion 


Is an eight- week! for you le e 
family handsomely illustrated, carefully edived’ bright and 
attractivein its matter, which is furnished ty spleniemens 

throughoutthe whole country, and embracing topics of rea! 
interest to the mature as well as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable to a ane probably the most popular ont ie in- 
toresas weekly journal, for the young folks. issued in 


count 

The Union with Chromos “ Wide Awake and 
Fast Asleep,’’ ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companton ($1.50) for 
one year frones er $4.50) for Three — and Sixty Cents: 
or. i Youth free for one year, to any que 

will send ws anew qubesiption. with his own, ( 

with $6.00), to the N UNION and Chromos Wide 
Awakeand Fast Asleep. 4 Both offers to those not now sub- 
soribers to the Fouth’s Companion. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 








Residents of Brooklyn and vicinity will be pleased to 
jearn that one of the largest and most popular establish- 
ments of their city—that of Mr. Frepprick LOESER, 289 
and 291 Fulton Street—have made a radical change in their 
mode of doing business. They are now selling their goods 
exclusively for cash, and at the small advance of from 5 to 
7 1-2 per cent. upon importers’ prices. 

The vast assortment in every department—larger than at 
any New York house—the prices for which goods are of- 
fered, and the fact that seven-eighths of the goods sold are 
imported direct, render this establishment the most at- 
tractive onein the country. Brooklyn ladies'should recollect 
that, while’ it fis largely to their interest to patronize Mr. 
Loeser, their so doing will at the same time help to ad- 
vance and build up their own city. 

Ge 
[From the New York Tribune, July 3, 1871.] 
The Completion of the East River Bridge! 

The work upon this Bridge is proceeding rapidly, and 
when finished, few persons can estimate the effects upon 
eur neighboring city. Brooklyn’s material progress has 
been the marvel of statisticians; every decade it has almost 
doubled its population, and has been for years the favorite 
residence of large numbers of our bankers and wholesale 


CIVEN AWAY! 


TWO CHARMING AND POPULAR 
WORKS OF KS OF ART. 


“Wite Awake”. and “Fast Asleap” 


An ype ae of FRENCH OIL Sg ba 
The which are LIFE SIZE, and 

can not fail to please all who love 

Art or © 


Seeeennninn cone 
THE PUBLISHERS OF 


The Christian Union 


being determined that the paper should have every advan 
tage, on its mission of peoers into ev city and vil- 
lage of the land, sent one of their number to Burope last 
to seek Ly. athoreughl paper fait can eave 
accompany the r in canvass for 
peg? bers. Fortunately he y accueded, and entert 
rom the east during its terrific siege and bom! Seuphantment 
~ the Versaillists, he was able to make a very favorable 
arrangement with the proprietors of these exquisite 
chromos, by which they are furnished at a rate entirely 
exceptional, makiag {t possible to 
PRESEN T THE PAIR, 
(Not Mounted,) 
To every New Subscriber to the Christian 
Union, at $3.00. 
And to every OLD subscriber on renewing his 
present sect gon 
Or, Mounted, Sized, and wrntsbed, ready for for fi the 
‘ form most ae to the Subscriber, » ot ga, ‘ 
And this, notwithstanding the fact wat ee lar mine 
price of these beautiful pictures is ( bere 
ae and still t are 


which price thousands of them tf. 
selling, in the os stores—an unerring proof of their po 
ularity ; fos’ = 7 ore are n air of dab ea ee i” 
lished at taete yg it up cheap se they 
iat we se Cone ‘Dut the y- hy Lemmas fw A, for | them at 

10 is still active as it always has been. etty 

romos can be ht no cheaper now, but can ram in hes 
FOR N Ga by su bing to the Christian Union tor 
one year. They are no common colored prints, but care- 
tal on ies after paintings by Mrs. 8. Anearent ge Sayment 

Eng ag prin in Y oil colors, fro’ 

by Jehenne, of Paris, and for thelr size ( (109x125 

_—— to any Chromos ever issu The ~ 

that no poy A offer as this has ever been made 
—s doubt if so fortunate an arrangement 

ever again be secured. 

For their artistic merit the ponte is referred to the 
opinionsof the press given below 

{a When the pictures are to be forwarded by 
mail, ten cents in addition to the prices given above 
o— ‘ry sent to defray the expenses of wrapping and 
ma 


Testizzonials and Artistic Criticisms, 


What a Subscriber Says. 
A subscriber who received a copy of these pictures 
from the publishers of the Christian Uniun, thus 
writes to them: 


**Mesers. J. B. FoRD & Co. : 

Gentlemen—The chromos “ Fast Asleep,” and “* Wide Awake,’’ 
were duly received. and far surpass in beauty and style any- 
thing that I expected in answer to printed offer in the Christian 
Union. They are pronounced by all who have seen them to be 
first-class, in every respect. A neighbor of mine bought the same 
Chromos in New Yorka few months ago,and paid ten dollars for 
them. Please accept my thanks fer them. 

Yours, respectfully, GEORGE CUTLER.” 


From the Press. 


illustrated Christian Week! (N. Y.) 

“ These pictures ure worthy of a place ¢ homes and in- 
expensive ‘enough “for the simplest. We ore often sto 
amid the bustle of Broadway to look at them, and never with- 
out feeling happier and petter. 

N. Y. independent. 
“ Two very good chromos are ‘ Wide Awake’ and‘ Fast Asleep.’ 
Christian at Work (N. Y) 
“J.B. Ford & Co, have conceived Se idea of enabling people 
to beautify their homes at mod expense. We have seen 
‘wide Awake’ and Fast Asleep rend pronounce them charm- 
ing. They cannot to please a ho Love or children.” 
Harper’s Weekly (N.Y.) 

" acne Ped geen be evorsth that tends to cheapen wehoet. de- 
= ortichine anne Demune 008 es Roertel and beau’ mate AN a ‘of 
jnis style of osreme entitled, * a Wide A Awake’ and st Asleep.’ 

They are printed by Je by Jeh henne, of Paris, trom fifteen stones, and 

and really beautiful specimens 0 of 
chromo-lithographie s are ve 
Advance (Chicago.) 

“ We have rare! seen an. thing prettier than the t t 

* Wide Awake’ an 4 * Fast aahoor a Unlike nine eee cer at 


eon Seat nash 8 need deal more. Sone can look at after 
day and not tire of them.” aoe 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


On Janu 1, 1872, will be ENLARGED TO 
TWENTY-FOUR PAGES, and will be made, in 
various ways, 


The ps pager Weekly Published. 
In short we hat the critical eet uation ” calls 
“ the ABLES’ AND THE BEST o mee oy ry re- 
os ’ and what we to be the 

ANDSOMEST nad the MOST. CONVENIENT 

cells , pubis : 


Fs pe feesier 
fRENcH TL CHROMOS ever imported, as 

the sale of thousands of them, and the contin auous 
demand for them, at the regular price of $10 for the 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
No. 27 Park Place, New York. 


5000 of the Best Sewing Machines 


CIVEN AWAY! 


One wm, the very best Sewing-Machines in every 


“ AMHERST, Mass., 1871. 








- 








merchants. A first class retail business has thus been fos- | particu 


tered there, and, in especial, the manufacture of fine Fur- 
niture. Brooklyn can boast of many fine furniture estab- 
lishments, which employ artists who design the most elab- 
orate patterns, and workmen who execute the choicest 
work. Prominent among these is the house of Messrs. Lang 
& Nau, Nos. 292 and 2% Fulton 8t. Their establishment is 
located about the proposed terminus of the New Bridge. 

These gentlemen have added new warerooms, and are pre- 
pared to fill any orders in their line. We call the attention 
of our New York readers to the establishment of Messrs. 
Lang & Nau. It can be reached now by any of the cars 
leaving the foot of Fulton Street, in from five to eight 
minutes, and a visit of those. intending to refurtish their 
houses will repay them well. 


Oe 

CLUBBING.—This system has many advantages. You can 
order all of your periodicals from one publisher, who has 
the facilities for ordering, as well as to send a letter and 
money toeach. There are no better rates or other advan- 
tages offered than are given by Mr. 8. R. WEet1s, Publisher, 
The Dlustrated Phrenological Journal, 389 Broadway, N. 
Y. Send him a list of what you desire, and receive an es- 
timate. 


——_a_—_ 
You can obtain a weekly report of the New York Money 
Market by enclosing a stamp to CHARLES W. HASSLER, | will be 











/ 


The Grover & BAKER embodies all the essentials 
of a good sewing-machine in an eminent degree, 
which can be said of a very few others, inciuding 
extreme sim my noth usefulness, ana great durability. 
The Grover also makes the most useful and 
dee reliable stitch for family use, and for ali manu- 

uring pt a which neither breaks 
or Dace thin material. like the lock-stitch. nor 
ie se all kinds of material like the single-thread 


A GROVER & BAKER SEWING-MACHINE, 
all complete, 
Price, $55.00, 


is GIVEN for 

Only 30 yes Subscribers to the Christian Union, 

the regular price of $8 each. 

This will rome to all the opportunity to get a good, 
reliable Sewing-Machine for themselves or to secure 
it for some one who may be in need of it. We have 
sent away fetes nemiber ot thane in some 
instances f - renee to ao es, and 
in other ane to be given to 


and worthy 

women, who esteem it a God 
These machines will be boxed and delivered to any 
pe Office in the a! free of 


charge. 
to the CHRISTIAN UATON, 
nted copies o 





No, 7 Wall Street, New York. 


f the 
are given to our entire list, 





Nov. 8, 1871. 
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Financial. 


PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES NOV. 1, 1871. 
March 4, 1869. Nov, 1, 1871. 
Funded Stocks (Gold). ..¥2,107 £46,150 s 











, Cash on bs 
—" Nov. 1. 1871. 
reenbacks 
Grectionsl currency 


pa oes 

avy pe 

Past due MOMANAS ...... cece eeeeceeres 
Accrued INbErest..o.seerereersrereeeee 


IM GZTOBS...- voce cess seers ener erenenye 
Less gold in the Treasury.......--.+- 
Total 
Less not 
Balance unfunded 


rease in unfunded debt 
Becrense in Funded stocks 


Decrease since March 4, 1869..... 
Outstanding Debt, as Above. 
Funded... ....ceccecseccccevensessmascres 
Vinfundeds .... .cecessseeceseecesnenes 


Total Nov. 1, I8T1.......+- sees» 
Total October }. 1871 


$25,473,611 
248,276,200 
#273,749,811 


392,143,498 


$2,251,713.448 
2,260,663 ,940 
Decrease of month.......+++ +++. $8,950,468 

The decrease in the Gold-bearing Funded Bonds, 
by purchase and cancelation, since Oct. 1, is $15,- 
005,000. The Treasury circulation (net) is increased 
$6,054,582. 

Gold. There was'a “corner” in Wall Street on 
the first of the month, resulting in a great scarcity 
of gold for cash delivery. It was a successful 
operation for its authors, but was all over by 
Thursdey morning. 

Money may be quoted at about? per cent. on 
call loan, with a good demand 

The following table shows the highest quotations 
at the Stock Exchange since our last: 

%U2% 111% 
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LOAN AND TROST CO., 


119 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Cedar Street, NEW YORK, 


Cash Capital - $1,000,000 


Interest allowed on Deposits, subject to 
Check, same as upon Bank. 


This Company ts authorized by law to aecept and 
execute ull trusts of every description, 


TRUSTEES: 


HENRY ‘A. SMYTHE. President. 
WM. M. VERMILLE. Vice-President, 
A. A. LOW, F. SOHUCHARDT, 
8. D. BABCOCK, FRANOIS SKIDDY, 
W. R. TRAVERS, WM. T. GARNER, 
THOS. DICKSON, H. A. HURLBUT, 
G. G. HAVEN, DAVID LAMB, 
JOHN BLOODGOOD, H.C. FAHNESTOCK, 
WM. F. DRAKE. 


F. N. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 





Whether you wish to Buy or Sell, 
w 


Rail | rite to 

Road [Charles W. Hassler, 
Bonds.| ehh x 
National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 


by Government of the United States. 
18h Bleecker St., New York. 


Haspoctts asthe on Sharan en otarant doe: 
re: ue. 
- JOHN J. ZUILLE. Cashier. 








PEK CENT. Tewn County, Cit 
jel Raed Bo erat tees 
e + For ie Ow r, 
wee by FITCH k ELLIS, 1! Pine Btrect. 


OGUES. RASCALS AND THIEVES are ex- 
Breed without fear or favor, in the “STAR 
SPANGLED BANNER.” A large illustrated ig- 
r. Ledger lendid Stories, Sketches, Mondy 
aiuable — &., &o. The 
ily paper ever issued 

and moral in every res A paper for 
BODY. A fine new ROMO by Prang wil! be 
GIVEN FREE to every subscriber, and tuis paper 
a whole year for only 75 cts. Sent 3 mos. for 10 cts. 

Address, “ Banner,” Hinsdale, N. H. 


OVEMBER NATIONAL BUNDAY-SCHOOL 
Polka Loseae Pa gg nea Bonots. jatse 
re . burned. Sha) 
except ovember 'Tenche . 6 cali 
ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON PUR. CO., 
Chicago. 

















Foe LIVERPOOL, 
(Via Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE U.8. MAILS. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND EAT WESTE 
STEAM COM ANY: tee 


will dispatch one of their first-class, full power, 
iron screw steamships 
FROM PIER NO. 46. NORTH RIVER, 
' 


if 
EVERY WEDNESDAY 
as follows: 


WISCONSIN. Capt. WILLIAMS. .Nov. 1. at 8:80 A.M. 
NEVADA, Oipe Ponerre. ---Nov- A ut iat kM 
ie °. iv. -™M. 
MINNESOTA, Capt. T. W. Funios an dis 
IDAHO, Capt. PRIOE,........ ... Nov. 29. at 7:30 A.M. 
MANHATTAN, Gaptcd. 8, Paiow December} 
Cabin a. 
Passage, $80, No. 9 B tway), $90 
currency. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, No. 63 Wall 8t. 


W T M WATCHES from $14 to $400. 
A New Watch for Boys, and 
Be ® 


me-K is described our 
ie yao Fone ar heamons Baise 


"at lowest 
Geeods sen 


VIN rt oro aitai’ rome! 
BABCOOK FIRE EXTINGUISHER 








or Sorgo, 





$1,850,569. 950 
Decrease Funded Debt. ... »»..- 248,278,200 
Bra, &e. 


$1,859,569.950 
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NEW YORK. NEW YORK; 


The immense stock embraces every novelty of style 
C i O f H | N G and texture¢ material for all ages, occupations, and 
8 occasions, ready for immedtate wear. 


The stock of piece goods embrace all the newests fab- 
rics for making garments to measure. Facilttics are C¢ | O I bi | N G 
such garments are made at fwe hours’ notice. » 


R tl led. 
$15 CRRERR CL thE RR Bion iy Sei 
Measure, of which thousands are availing themselves. 
$20 enables parties in any part of the country to order direct 
from them with the certainty of receiving the most PER- 
$25 ecr rir attainable. 
RULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, Samples of 
$30 Goods, Price-List and Fashion S¥eet Sent ree 
on application. 


Overooats, $8. Boys’ Suits, $5. 
Ovsrooats, $20. © Boys’ Sorts, $10. 
Overooats, $40. Boys Sorts, $20. 


Suits, 
Suits, 
Sulrs, 
Suits, 


Suits, 
Suits, 
Surts, 
Suits, 


$40 
$50 
$60 
$70 


Boys’ Overooats, $5 
Boys’ OveRooaTs, $15 
Boys’ Overocoats, $25 
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LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


Insurance Company. 


Total Assets, Gold, - - - $20,869,079.04 
Assets in the United States, held - 
by the Directors in New-York, $3,054,361.24 


All Shareholders personally responsible for 
the engagements of the Company. 


In addition to the usual forms of Policies, 
this Company issues Floating, Permanent, Rent, 
and Policies on Railways. 


45 William Street. 


IMPERIAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Capital, . . $8,000,000 Cold. 
B, W. CROWELL, ¢ bigjoe JOS. B.S. JOHN, 


Manager. Ass’t Manager 





OFFICES: 


40 Broad 8St., & 
fall Matt, 


U. 8S. BRANCH: 
40 € 42 Pine St. 


New York. 


Chicago Losses will not exceed $150,000. 


CARDNER’S 
Portable Book-Rack, Book-Case, and Writing-Desk Combined. 


This is the first good article o 





furniture that has ever been 
made, which ean be taken apart 
in less than a minute, and packed 
away or shipped rom place to 
place as easily as a few short 
baards and can be set up again 
by any person in a few moments 
without the aid of any tools. 
Small sizes forming a substan- 
tial and complete Book-Rack. 
Larger sizes forming a perfect 
and substantial Writing-Desk 
and Book-Case combined. 
Prices for large sizes, 6 fee 
four inches high, solid Black 
Walnut, only $13.50. Prices for 
smaller sizes down as low as $1. 
Also, Portable Wardrobe 
prices $10 to $25. 
A liberal discount to the trade 
Ten per cent. off to all Preac 


ers. 


FOR SALE BY 


BLAKE & ALDEN, Boston, Mass. oe tg & Byrt. Springfield, Mass. 
W. P. B. BROOKS, Bte.. R. & J. M. BLAIR,’ New Haven, Conn. 


JOHN D. CHOLLAR, Worcester, Mass. ba q oH iM LIN, 
MA ELD, LLOGG & CO. i * a Buffalo, N. Y. 


KE HUNs 
ne eld, Mass. 1. D. W , Buffalo. N.Y. 

BORDEN, ALMY & OO., Fall River BALD N & WARING, Fall River, Mass. 

cL AND BROS., Providence, R. I. 





The Gardner Manufacturing Company was awarded the first Premium, consisting of a Medal azxd 
Diploma for these Book-Racks and combined Writing-Desks at the Great Fair of the Amerieun Ine t 
tute, N. Y., 1870. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CARDNER MANUFACTURING CO., 
110 Bowery, New York, 





MANUFACTURERS OF LOOKING-GLAS§ AND PIOTURE-FRAMES. 


/ 
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FROM CALIFORNIA. 
SYNODICAL MEETINGS. 


HIS is the month in which most of 
our Californian. churches gather 
together, toneview their year’s work, and 
to plan for the future. The Methocisi 
Church is at exception, its annual Con- 
ference being held in September. One 
of the most important of these meetings 
is that of the 
‘‘syNoD OF THE PACIFIC,” 
which, since the reunion of the two digi- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church, has 
been made to cover with its authority 
the three States of California, Oregon, 
and Nevada, and Washington Territory. 
This extent is far too great for practical 
utility, and at the last meeting Oregon 
was entirely unrepresented. To this 
Synod appertain seventy-five churches 
and about ninety ministera. The num- 
ber of members must be nearly 5,(00. 
The statistics of 1871 have not yet beco 
published. They will show large gains 
in several of eur city churches, and, per- 
haps, over the whole territory. Themis- 
sionary policy avowed by the Synod con- 
templates a prompt and thorough oc- 
cupincy of the chief centers of popula- 
tion, and upon the wide and spareely 
seitied regions between them a sort of 
circuit ministry. It accepts, if neces- 
sary, @ reduction in the nuniber of wis- 
sionary churches, in order to domore of 
this evangelizing on the one band, anda 
more efficient prosecution of city werk, 
upon the other. But so faras this me- 
tropolis is concerned, the city work is 
also to be reduced. Heretofore, the Pres- 
byterian Church has excelled all others 
in this eity, in the zeal with which it 
has established missions in the suourbs 
and elsewhere. In some instances, these 
may have proved more costly than use- 
ful, and some points. where the pros- 
pect is least eueouraging, or the need 
least urgent, are to be abandoned. Ac- 
cordingly, the Rev. Mr. Parks has re- 
signed his pastorate of the Westminster 
Church, and others may, follow,his ex- 
ample. In another respect, however, the 
Synod determined upon agrest step for- 
ward. It announces its purpose to found 
a Theological Seminary in this city, and 
u Board of Trustees is appointed for 
the purpose. The fulfillment of this 
design, depends, we suppose, upon prof- 
fers of endowment, respeeting. which, it 
is rumored, some encouragement. has 
been received. 
THE BAPTISTS 

of this State are not thoroughly organ- 
ized in apy one body. They hold an 
Educational Convention once a year, iu 
which most of their churches are repre- 
sented, but their associations covzr only 
certain districts of the State. Much the 
largest and most important of theze is 
the Sun Francisco Association, the 
churches of which are located in our 
oentral counties. Its ‘Twenty first An- 
nual Meeting bas just been held in this 
city. Twenty-six churches were repre- 
sented, reporting 1,963 members. We 
were pained to obserye in the case of 
most of them, a lossin respect t* mem- 
bership, and some of those strongest and 
best-located, have 16st most heavily.) 
Eleven churches (of which one, the 
Second in Sacramento, is a new ehurch 
of seventy-five members) report net 
gains amounting to 140; fifteen as 
report net losses amountitg 
Nothing new was projected at this meet- 
ing; but a vigorous effort was urged to 
replace. upon a substantial the 
California College at Vacavillé. The 
Union Square Baptist Church in this city, 
the Rev. H. A. Sawtelle, pastor, being 
open-communion, is not admitted to 
representation in this Association. It 
has a membership of nearly 200, and 
is very efficient and thrifty. It has 
just completed the renovation and en- 
largement of its house of worship, at 
a cost of about $3,000. Though disowned 
ecclesiastically, it cotperates hand- 
somely in the missionary and educa- 
tional work of the, Baptist Churches 
of the State; few, ifany, among them, 
contributing more frequently or more 
generously. It has this great advantage, 
thatit can hold and speak the truth in 
love. 


THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
SOUTH, 


held its annual Conference at San Jose, 
during the first week of the month, Bishop 
Keener of Texas, proved himself’an ur- 
bane aud efficient president. Tuechiet 
point ofinterest, as we review the meeting 
—at least to one outside the mee 
—was the address by the Biskop, prel 

nary to announcing the appointments. 
With creat emphasis and at some length 
he insisted upon the Providentia! origin 
and the special mission of that denoint- 
nation. A necessity for the assertion 
and reassertion of this, seems te be felt 
throughout the body. It is scarcely a 
gocd omen. it sounds as tho~gh its 
members had to wrestle with tae doubt, 
whieh In many, not its members, has 
long since ceased to be a doubt—whether 
that chureh has any special mission here 
atall.- Itiseertainly difficult to state it ; 
and when stated, still more difficult to 





see in it that which justifies division and 
separation among the people of God. Ove 
of its best ministers, Rey. A. M. Baily, 
during last year, the pastor of its church 
in this city, bas felt this’so deeply, as 
to resign his commission, and seek con- 
nection with the original M. E. Church. 
THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
whose synod lately convened at College- 
ville, San Joaquin County, is similarly 
situated. It does not intend to be merged 
in other bodies. It has a past, which, in 
the view of its more earnest adherents, 
pledges it to continue through all the 
future. It eveu resolves upon great 
things—the endowment of its organ, The 
Paeific Observer, and of its oentral 
school, called Sonoma College, located in 
the charming valley of that name. But 
its points of distinction from other and 
stronger bodies are so difficult to discern, 
its special work so hard to be defined, 
that disintegration is rapidly taking 
place, and cannot possibly be arrested. 
To one outside, who fully appreciates 
and even admires the sentiment whieh 
clings to sacred traditions and dreads to 
cut loose from a grand past, it seems, 
nevertheless, as though practical wisdom 
would accept the inevitable and really 
see in it the Master’s guiding hand. 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF CALI- 
FORNIA, 


representing the Congregational church- 
es of the State, assembled at Stockton, 
Oct. 4th. These churches now number 
sixty, most of them well located, grow- 
ing, and doing a good work. Some of 
those established in the mining towns 
have little more than a name to live. 
Forty-two ministers feed these flocks of 
God, and there are seven or eight other 
ministers. who do good service as pro- 
fessors, evangelists, etc. There are also 
five or six more who are winisters simply 
in virtue of past formalities, and not of 
their present work. The statistics of 
this body are not yet complete, but will 
show in the churches appertaining to it, 
about 2,500 members, with additions dur- 
ing the past year amounting to about 
400, and removals amounting to 175. In 
the fifty Sunday-schools, there are about 
5,500 members. The amounts raised for 
Curistian work at home and abroad will 
rise very considerably above $100,000. 
GENERAL RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
The death of Rev. E. Bannister, D.D., 
pastor of the Methodist church at Marys- 
ville, is felt by the denomination to 
which -he belonged, and beyond its 
bounds, as a severe loss. He was one of 
our pioneers, and led in the establish- 
ment of the University of the Pacific, of 
which for a number of years he was 
the President. He wasa man of simple 
and quiet, but very earnest piety; 
strong and deep in thought; labored in 
utterance, except when thorougbly stir- 
red, but, at such times, full of power. 
His brethren in the Methodist ministry 
who knew him most thoroughly, speak 
of him with great tenderness and vene- 
ration. The beautiful church which was 
nearly finished at Seminary Park, in 
whieh the members of Mills Seminary 
were to worship, was prostrated by a 
heavy gale, about two weeks ago. The 
loss amounts to fully $8,000, and is heavi- 
ly felt, but the building will be imme- 
diately restored. ‘The Occiden 
ing Academy,” upon whose 
floor congregations of 1,500 or 
begun to gather on Sunday eve 
listen to the Rev. Dr. Stone, was burnt at 
about the same time. The First Congre- 
gational Church will hencefo ite 
with Calvary Presbyterian Ch the 
Sunday evening service, the pastors al- 
ternating in the preaching, until the new 
edifiee is-ready to be occupied. This new 
building moves on rapidly, but does not 
keep pace with the eager longings of the 
people for whom it is to furnish so 
charming a religious home. Externally | tsi’ 
andinternally it will be by far the most 
beautiful, convenient, and ‘winsome 
house of worship on this coast. Howard 


Presbyterian Church having given its |‘ 


pastor to Brooklyn, proposes, if it can, 
to take a Brooklyn pastor in return 
The Rev. Hugh 8S. Carpenter made his 
advent very quietly, but is understood 


NEW PUBLICATIONS S. 


ATALE FOR THE TIMES 
Mrs. H. B. STOWE’S 
LATEST anp BEST. 
JUST.PUGLISHED, 
"MY WIFE AND-1; 
on, 

Harry Henderson's History.” 
480 pp. 12mo. Ex. Clos $1.75. 
ILLUSTRATED 
WITH NEW CHARACTER DRAWINGS. 
By H. L. STEPHENS. 








“ This charming novel is Mrs. Siowe's latestand, 
in many re:petts, most thorghfful and complete 
book. It is eminently a ‘ Book forthe times,’ and 
giving, as it dOes, Mrs. Stowe's individta) ideas 
aboutthe much’vexred Woman Question, including 
marriage, divorce, suffrage. legislation, and all the 
rights claimed bythe clamorous, is spley enough 
even for this wearied newspaper age. It has al- 
ready excited widespread interest, so much so that 
English publishers have arranged for its issue in 
Great Britain, and it is also in course of translation 
into French. German, and Swedish. It is a book 
which, treating of exciting topies in Mrs. Stowe’s 
own charming style, with a large share of ‘ Beecher 
sense’ and characteristic touches of fancy, spark- 
ling dialogue and merry humor, will be eagerly 
sought for.” 

J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, 
> (an@ 24 & 26 Murray St.) New York. 


NEW AND GoopD Books. 


ATERNITY. A Treatise for Wives and 
Mothers. By Tl. 8. VERDI, A.M..M.D. Extra 
cloth. 12mo, 450 pages. ~ Pvibe. $2.25. _ Third Edition. 
“Will be at once recognized by my. —— wo- 
man as a safe friend and guide.’’—N. Limes. 


HE TROTTING HORSE OF AMERICA: How 
to Train and Drive him. With Reminiscences 
of the Trotting Turf. By HIRAM WooDRUFF. 
12mo, 412 pp. With steel-piate portrait. Ex. cloth, 
$2.25 ; half-calf. 





; ’ 
“ The information it contains is worth ten times 
its cost.’’—Robert Bonner. 


RINCIPLES OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. By 
CATHARINE E, BEECHEK and HARRIET BEECH- 

= ay E. 12m0. 390 pages; profusely illv.strated. 
ce, $2. 


“A whole library of sound suggestion.”"~N. Y. 
Tribune. 


HHRISTIAN HEART-SONGS. A Collection of 
Choruses, Quartets, and Set Pieces, etc. By 
JOHN ZUNDEB,Organist at Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥. 8v0,160 pages. Boards, $1; cloth, $1.23. 
“ The author is welhknowm as an admirable com- 
poser of church music.”"— Boston Post. 


H Ww. BEECHER’S SEE SERMONS, First, Second, 
e Third,and Fourth Series, matory bound. 
Octayvo vols., about 450 pp. each. Single volumes, 
each complete, $2.50. 
“ Thousands py. be glad to possess, in this chop 
elegant form 5 hens corrected Sermons of 


and 
haps the living preachers.”— 
Quarterly Eisatent nti 


a ae TALK! K8. “By Henry WARD 


12mo. tra cloth, with - 
cepAERoate, Pro See Gate wit staph nor 


ve charming book.”—Springficld (Mags.) Republt- 
ca 


UR SEVEN CHURCHES, 
TH . BEECHER. 
; cloth gilt, $1.2 
Ma book tomake men think. nL hrtebion Union 
“The book is little, but its thought ts large. ha 
Toledo (O0.) Commercial. = _ 


Kight Lectures by 
7 e Paper, 50 cents ; 


82 The above books for sale by all Booksellers, or sent 
free by mail, on receipt of pirice. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
No. 27 Park Place, N. ¥ 


NOW READY. 


BEECHER’S SERMONS Fourth 


Series. March to September, 1870. 
‘These verbatim phonographic Reports taken by 
T. J. Ellinwood of Mr. Beecher’s current Sermons, 
are the only authentic and authorized issue. 

8vo., 456 pages. Extra cloth, beveled boards. 
Price, $2 50. 

First; Second, and Third Series also ready. 
Uniform binding : $2.50°per vol. 

“ Thousands of readers will be glad to possess, in 
this cheap and elegaut torm, these corrected -er-' 
mons a rhaps the greatest of ~~ ng tk nn oe 
* — heart is as warm and lic as his 

are wreat, and were ) Pome combine 
fidelity to spirntuai truth, wer, glorious 
imagination. fervid rhetoriass oA Vv 
ing, with in’ opeman Quactote Re and robust com- 
mon sense.’’—. Review. 


*,* For sale by ae Sdenetade! or will be sent by mail 
on ‘receipt of price, by 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


Richardson’s New Method 


FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 
‘ars before 


This well- proves pare has beef. 12. 
prepared, and highly1ecom- 


the public. lly p 
mended at th ioe t has steadi increased in 
— favor, until, some years since, it fairly 
ed the highest. position,and seems likely to re- 
tain it fora long Uime. 





orous. reason- 





Annual Sale, .« . 


Commencin 0 take lessons, now-a-days. and pur- 
chasing a “ tie ardson’ are very apt to be co- 
mporaneous events. 

Price, 83-75. Sent, post-paid, 
price. 


25,000 Copies. 


for the retail 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO, New ¥Ork. 
=< SS 








to be gaining a strong hold upon the 
hearts of those privileged to hear him. 
The news that he had actually been 
called to the pastorate here reached us 
first in the columns of Eastern religious 
journals, but we hope that it is true, and 
will lead to his remaining in our midst. 


W..C. P. 
San Francisco, Oct. 20, 1871. 


THE LAST NUMBER OF 


BEECHER’S SERMONS 
(PLYMOUTH PULPIT). 
IN PAMPHLET FoRM, Is 
No. 8, Vol. VLI., entitled 


Physical Hindrances in Spiritual Life, 


Frow the text; * Watch pray, thet yo enter 


not into tation: the ed, 18 ;villing, 
but the flesh is weak."—M ya gets 





— 





me Nos. price 10 cents ; matied on receipt of 


ites 2 oer it to PLYMQUTH 
TIAN UNION, 


together with the 
r the two. 
J. B. FORD & oO. Publishers, 


\ 





‘‘ Always Ready,.’’ 
WM. B. BROMELL.& CO., 


PRACTICA PROMPT AND CHEAP 


STEAM JOB PRINTERS, 


2 WHITE STREBRT. 
(Between soeaine and Bim), NEW YORK. 
Your favors snooty solici 


tiniate: shored von. 
WM. B. BROM * Vib sMiTTH. 


Cooley Whip Racks. 
SIMPLE+OHEA P. ’ : 
WILL NEVER WEAR OUT. 
Sold Everywhere, 


© we P, KELLOGG & CC., 
TRoY, N. Y¥. 


DEV Li N & CO. 
THE GREAT CLOTHIERS 


Broadway. and Grand St., 
Broadway and Warren St., 


NEW YORK. 











27 Park Place, N.Y, | 





66 “ Asieep,"* 
WIDE A A fo,oo pair 
‘ft superb French 
pid Chromos—subjects LIFE SIZE, exquisite 
te stmiles of original oil pasnings GIVEN 
WA Y to every subscriber to 


HENRY WARD BEECHER'S 


Great LITERARY, RELIGIOUS, WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER, Agents having great suc- 
cess! One took 1,000 names in three months; 
another 672 in 35 days; another NS8in one week 
one 47 in one Alay, and many others equally 
well, making from $5 and $i0 to $10 per day. 
Takes on si ight! An old agent who kao’, says : 
“I think it the best business for canvasser ever 
offered. Sorry I did not engage in it sooner.’ 
Pays better than avy book agency. A rare 
chance to make money. 


Local Agents Wanted ! 


Active. intelligent men and women wanted 
everywhere. If you wish good territory, send 
early for circular and terms! 


J.B. FORD & CO,, 
27 Park Place, New York 
11 Bromfield St., Boston ; 285 W. Madison St., 
Chicago. 


——_———$—$—$——$—— ee 


DRY GOODS. 











A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Are offering, 
a large assortment of 


Elegant Novelties 
IN 
MOQUETTES, AXMINSTERS, WIL- 
TONS, 
English Body Brussels, Tapestry Brus- 
sels, &c., &c. 


AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, & TURKEY 


CARPETS 


IN ONE PIECE. 


Koglish 5-Frame Body Brussels 


OF THE VERY BEST MAKES, 
in new and elegant designs. 
PRICES $2 and $2.25 PER YARD, 
whiodh, in addition to their present large stock, are 
offered without any advance on former prices, 


Notwithstanding: the advance of fully 
twenty per, cent. in Europe. 


Velvets, 


Broadway, ith Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


A..T. Stewart & Co. 


have largely replenished 
their POPULAR STOCK of 


. 
House-Keeping Goods, 

» with 
Table-cloths, Napkins, Doylies, Towels, Toweling? 
Sheetings, &hirtings;  Pillow-casings, Blankets, 
Quilts, Flannels. Prints, and Domesties 

of EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Offering 


Extraordinary Bargains. 


In connection with, the above, they specially in- 
vite attention to the balance of a large invoice of 
Fine French 
FAMILY LINENS, DAMASK TABLE-CLCTHS, 

&e., 

which they offer at33 per cent. below regular 

prices. 





Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts, 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & £0. 


Are now ofiering at RETAIL the Largest and 
Best Assorted Stock of 


English and French 


DRESS GCOODs, 
t the followirg Low Prices: 
French All-Wool Plaids 


as 8 35 cer rts, former price sce 
At os “ 


Att “ 34 \ $1.00. 


French Satteens, Al! Wool, 


et 4 cents, former price ames ta; 
‘ bis * fk Ow. 


French All-Wool Serges 


At wD ce nts, former price rt cents; 
At ou 85 
Ati “ “  $i.00 
All the above in the NEW CLOTH SHADES. 
ALL OTHER DRESS GooDs EQUALLY CHEAP. 


FANCY SILKS. 


300 pieces at 75 centr, reduced from $1.00. 

175 pteces at $1.00, reduced from $1 25, 

200 pieces at $1.25, reduced from $1 50. 

150 pieces at $1.50, reduced from $2.00. 
RICH FAILLE AND ARMURE SILKS, in all the 
New Cloth Shades for Costumes. BLACK SIL&S 
of every grade at very low prices. 


SHAWLS. 


15,000 LONG WOOL SHAWLS, 20 per cent. 
less than Manufacturers’ prices. 
Broche Long and Square Shavls. 
INDIA CAMELS’ HAIR SHAWLS, 
The Largest and Cheapest Stock to be four. in the 
country. 


VELVETS. . 


Black and Colored Trimming Ve!lvets, 
Cloaking Velvets, of the first quality. 


CENUINE FURS. 
Fur Sleigh and Lap Robes. 


Linens of every. description, White 
Goods, Laces and Embroideries, Ho- 
siery and Underwear, Ladies’ 
and Infants’ Wardrobes, 


CARPETS. 


Axminster, 

Velvet, Brussels, Ingrains, 

Mats, Oil Cloths, Rugs, &o, 

200 pes, English Tapestry Carpets at 
Low. Prices. 


At Bay 

















Moquette, Wilton, 





UPHOLSTERY COODS. 
Plain, Figured and Striped Terries, 
Plain and Figarea Frénch Satins, 
Tapestry Piano and Table Covers, 
Swiss and Nottingham Curtains, 
Applique and Guipure Drop Curtains, 
Window Hollands, Shades, €crnices, &c. 

Purchasers visiting the city are cordially invited 
to give our stock a careful examination, which will 
at all times be found very attractive, at the Lowest 
Prices. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


Broadway, cor. of 19th St., 
NEW YORK. 





ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 
The Best and Cheapest is the 


AVERILL | 
CHEMICAL PAINT: 


Purest White and all the Fashionable Shadés, of the right consisteney for use with 
out addition of either oil, thinner, or:drier, and sold only by the gallon. 


It Costs Less than White Leatl, and will wear twice as long. 
As an Exterior Paint it vwy no equal for beauty, durability, or preserving 


- ; ~. qualities. ~- > _ 


MORE RECOM MENDS. 


PETER ENDERGOR, Seedsma 
1871 :—* Gentlemen: | must confess to 
Burs agent called my attention to it. 


ang, Florist, 6? Nassau Street, New York, oy February 17th 
had an obstinate prejudice so many 
the word * Chemical” was assoc 


= ‘time 
nee with 80 m 


umbugs in fertitpete (a matter coming —— under be A notice) that 


Chemical” Paint in the same category. 


i t though neiemen en 
Jour pomsiecess oe ugh gen matt Ag vt 


put off, and succeeded in getting me to examine a house t! 


previous. 
dione with the best 


good an article, ill use no other.” 


I found it to be all he represented, and at once had’ my ' aeeece and 
greenhouses painted. deny it. It is now a year and a half Sei 
te Lead and oil at the same time, I 
‘and gloss far superior 7 ‘that done, by the lead and oil. 


find thai the 


sical F 
een future, if ton ‘will still furnish me with 


—_—_———— 


Gents: In November last Tf pas 
inside, with the Averill Chemical Paint, 
with other houses painted at the same way wi 


can 7 say that I should use it were I to build again, ong. 
use i 


Yours very truly, 


Boston, June 1st, 1870. 


ited my Hote, 1% Walnut Avenue, Boston Ln —— and 
far it pleases me v 
ith Lead. is perv notiee 


is: Tis, Srestiness. a1 and po ight 
sty Treas, Aum, track EFicnoé to 


ie SEMMO: 


SAMUEL L. CONDE. Esq.. Attorney'at Law, Canastota. N. Y.. writes, Oct. 10th, 1870: “T cannot 


raise your Paint too highly. 
rst applied, 
(by y Pr essional painters, who 
one winter’s exposure, 
dies idly chalking off. Facts 
‘Averil i aint over all others.” 


have he 


That put on my house twe years ago Jooks a as oy 
wo houses on a adjoining mine were newly peinted last *Baifwiy dhe baatev hits 

ofore cried down yer Paint 

they find to their chagrin that the lead 
like these are convincing peopl 


int oo mich they red 
ple of the auied 


on baa’ 
aecided superiority o 


eneeadieaia from all postiense of .eoes country, comprising the guna of many of the finest villrs 


and residences in the land, 
dressing 


AVERILE CHEMICAL PAINT CO.., 
AVERILL, CHEMICAL PAINT CO.}- 
AVERIDLi, CHEMICAL PAINT CO." 
ROB’T SHOEMAKER & CO., . 
R. & W. H. CATHCART, 
DIMMIT2y HALE & CO. 

GEO. PARTRIDGE & GO., -. 

G. W. PITKIN, . ... 
LAWRENCE & CO. .0 5. OL, 


, With Sample Card and rri 


ce-List, free of hares, ty ad. 


32 Burling Slip,, New York..,, 
118 Superior Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
131 Portland Street, Bosten, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
204 North 2d Street, St. Louis, Mo: 
712 North Main Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
19 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Tk. 

. Cincinnati, Obio. 


To save imposition, ask for Averill Chemical Paint, and take no other. 





ESTB. 


ENOCH 


Cleans aundow 
weet asa or Brag sto res. 
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DRY GOODS. 


—— TO 


Ehrich's Temple of Fa 





The prices acknowledged to be the very lowest 
ever offored. 
GULPURKB LACES dir 
3 than much iu 


Sh 4c, 580,, 65¢., e., We., #1. 
SBT ikcues ata Gi. 
lire fully 4 ivehes wide, ati@i.25. 


rns at $150, #1. ms. Stes 9158.8 
and @2. wit anteed to be at | 
lone thao at eugioches store inthe elty,, 
Calland examine. 
: Oue googaareph oar with pleasure, and no one 
8 UT, 
r O 4 principle is to advertise nothing but what 
we nave strictly at + hae tad 
‘ 
in fine ink Gimps. 
Passementerie ,i rimmings. Buttons, 
Ornaments Fine Loops, etc. 


VELVETS ! VELVETS ! 


color, 
Pde eo .05 Suk i Volta on ‘at 42% Sana, $2 50, $2.75. 
.W, $4.0, and & ~~ oe eap. 

elvets iu great: vari rf 

Black Silk Cloak Receesas $5.50, $7.50, and $8.75, 
all 26 <4 cent. — 

Hea ey Drab silk Plus. from auction, at %c., 
wort 


iy $2 25. 
Extra heavy Bive Silk Plush at $2 85; worth fully 


Black coveee at 50c., Tic., 85c., $1, $1.12, $1.25, 
$1.30, $1.40, and $1.98, ali beyond competition 
perown Veleokees’: at 7éc., 85c,, a1, and $1.60, all 
ar 
The best quality Lupin Two-Button Marquise 
Kid Gloves at $1.26, sold oa Broadway at $1.75. 
“— pair warranted. 
cial burgaios, this week, in Feathers, Velvets, 
Felt Hats, Undergarments, Sash ‘Ribbons, 
fadtes® Ties, Corsets. Bustles, Hosiery, &c. 
by'-4 “ Florence” Bustle at 2c., sold everywhere 
at 
—_ many more bargains too numerous to men- 


Sto orekeepers, Milliners and Dressmakers sup- 
plied in any quantity at less than down town 
wholesale prices 

Orders by mail ‘faithfully attended to. 


EHRIO“’S TEMPLE OF FASHION, 


287 Bighth Av. near 24th Street. 


ae Notice.—The establishment has no con- 
nation with any other store, either in or out of 
tile city. 


RICH MILLINERY GOODS. 
JOHNSON, BURNS & ca. 





Many novelties will be added on Monday, Nov. 6, in 
Trimmed Bonnets 
and Round Hats. 


For style and elegance unsurpassed in the city, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


BLACK SILKS. 


xhibit on MONDAY, Nov. 6. 
_ GuOS GRAIN AND TA#FETA. 


Dresses and Suits. at $150 per yard 
upward; very great bargains. 
JOHN SON, BURNS « Lon 


Nos. 34 and 36 East 14 
Corner University Place. Unson square. 


For vas 





Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods. 


1 in Scarfs, feck ise, and Cuffs, 
guirts, Sespeuders, Gloves, Dressing-Gowans, Xc., 


i Made to Order, Fit Guaranteed, at very 


low pri 
HOSIERY. 


li ines for Ladies, Children, and 
of HOSEERY, bone and Dita 


WERS, 
&c., &. ufacture, suit- 
avie fo tor the present in popu- 


Prices. ey 
Courvoisier’s 45 iy ves, at $1.75 and $2 
per pair. YS | 


tton Gloves, at $1 
Children’s Kid G1 
Ladies’, Misses’, 


JOHNSON, BURNS & CO., 


Nos. 4 and 36 East 14h St., 
Corner University Place, Union Sq 


emen’s Cloth Gloves. 


Having “ in Europe the past six months select- 
ing goods, ig now opening the FINEST ASSORT- 
MENT, 

INCLUDING ALL THE NOVELTIES, 


DIRECT FROM LONDON, 
FROM PARIS, 
FROM VIENNA, 
FROM BERLIN, 
FROM ROME and NAPLES, 
FROM SWITZERLAND) etc. 
Which we sell at the 
Prices. 





HEADS OF 
are invited to call and examine our 


OF BOOTS AND SHOES FOR BOYS. 
8. CANTRELL, 241 4th Ave. 


‘tthe i 
Great East Side Establishment. 


PROPRIETORS: 


RIDLEY’'S & SON. 


By Steamer : 


al. 


." 
1,000 pleces Silk Velvets and Velveteens, every 
color, 


MANTILLA SILK VELVETS, 
82 inches wide, $5 50 per yard—specialty. 


From Europe, one case of Shaded Gros Grain Rib- 
bons for Bows, at 56 cents per yard. 


LOOK AT SASH RIBBONS. 
Per Steamer Hunsa. 
Cases of Fancy Goods ready. 
Bargains in Yankee Notions!! 


CORSETS, CORSETS, 
at 65 cents. up. 
Look at our French Corsets at $2 pair. 


REAL LACES. 


Dress and Cloak Trimmings and Silk Fringes. 
Hosiery, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, and Boys’, 
Misses’, Ladies’and Gents’ Undergarments, Cheap. 


KID CLOVESI!! 
JOSEPH’S 


CLEARING OUT AT 75 OENTS. 
Joseph’s 2 Button’s at 90 cents. 
Alexandre, $1. 


Perinot at $1.60; Two Buttons, $2. 


FROM EUROPE, 


FOUR CASES OF OUR NEW GLOVE, 
to which we invite attention. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Now 309,311. 3113s Grand, 62 64,66, ®an@ 70a en St, 
Pitwn block Bast from the Bowery 


; 


E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 
SECOND FLOOR. 


FUR DEPARTMENT, 


ONDER- GARMENT DEPARTMENT. 


INFANTS’ CLOAKS and DRESSES. 
Over Ten Thousand Dottars’ of Knitted 
and Woven Worsted Goods, without 
advance in price. 


HATS AND BONNETS, 


TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED, 
° All the New Shapes, 
Largest Stock in this City, without doubt. 


NO FANCY PRICES. 


Felt Hats 75c., $1, $1.25; sold everywhere at $1.38 
, to $2.50. 


COME AND SEE 


Our Kast Side Establishment, now the Largest but 
one in this City, 


And the 


LARGEST SILK AND MILLINERY ESTAB- 
LISHMENT iN THE UNITED STATES. 


Crowded with Cheap Goods tn all the Departments. 
' EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


811, 3113 Grand, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., 
Fifth slock East from the Bowery. 


Nos. 308, 





JOBBING ROOMS. 


TO MILLINERS and STOREKEEPERS. 
AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 


GRAND ST.. NEW YORE. 
BAST SIDE OF TUBE CITY. 
COMB AND SEE 


The largest stock of SILK and MILLINERY 
GOODS in this city, cheap, 
SPECIALTIES: 

VELVETS, VELVETEENS, FEATHDRS, 
FLOWERS, REPS, GROS GRAIN RIBBONS, 
3A8HB8, LACES, HATS, BONNETS, &c, &c. 


Desirable scarce goods can be found here. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


Nos. 89, 812, 8113 Grand; 62, 64,06, 08, and 9 0 Allen St, 
Fiftn block East ftom the Bowery. 








NOVEMBER, ‘1871. 


W. K. PEYTON 


IS OFERING 


BARGAINS 


Silks, Satins, Velvets, 
Shawls, Cloaks, 


LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
READY-MADE 


SUITS and DRESSES. 
PLAIN and FANCY 
DRESS COODS. 


272 and 274 Bowery, 
Near Houston St. 





MERINO 
UNDER-WEAR, 


Hosiery, Cloves, 


Shirts, Collars, 
Cuffs, Drawers, 


AND 


FINE FURNISHINGS,' 


UNRIVALED, 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 
No. 637 Broadway, 





MILLI Kpay GooDs. 


Invite 5 octal a perenrisa to 1 to-their 


k of Black 
‘an once bn aoe ia 
their new sh 


ee Sa 


WILE, ADD ON 0 \.ONDAY, OCT. 20, 
THREE CASBS, weckeding ch choice shades, at very 
ow r pric ces. 


LADIES, GO TO O'NEILL'S FOR 
RIBBONS. 


We have now open -¥ most complete sesortnens 
of Bonnet Rib Pe tty. os. 4,5, 7, 9, BR 


persian marae pe 
As ~ cil Hibhong. 7 


“neat Kibbons, in all shades, 85c , warrant- 


Lt Nea HAT 3 OF COLOR, 


THAN POPULAR PRICES. 
rs GO TO O'NEILL'S FOR 


RICH LACES. 
BLACK pee Kiya te tine LACES, 
BARBES, DKENCHIEFS. COLLARS, amd 


Ladies Piet Fe: reg te. et iP aod ezamineour stowed 
SILK vELyY rr 
Finest aveiitt ¢ sata BAY to sold om 
SILK VELVET’ 
e best quality 
wil open on ‘Monday, Oct. 30, new Far dine 


WHEATAS. mas FU ence ® fouteccten. 


FEATH eae. 
Wil o on 


open 
Two cases of Ustrich ey Ostrich Tips, Pancy 
- Feathers, Egerit’s vr @t very low prices. 


LADIES, 0 Toe ) O'NEILL'S FOR 


200 doz. Lupin’s pa. 4. Afey Gloves $1.00. 
500 doz. Lupin’s two- -butzons $1.25, worth $1 75. 
100 doz. Lupin’s tw Gloves #1.66. 


i ice. buttons. + 
iete assortment 
the chea a 
=. are res y 
Reduction to the trade. 
ah marked in plain figures. 
H. O'NEILL & CO., 


327 and 329 Sixth Avenue and Twentieth St. 


DRESS 
TRIMMINGS 


iN ALL THE NOVELTIES, 
oueront 





BRS ana and 
Se TRADE on liberal terms. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
827 BROADWAY, NEAR 12TH ~ 


CARPETS, 
Furniture,, Bedding, . &c., 


OF EVERY STYLE ARP. ON Basy 


KELLY & CO., 


Corner Twenty-fifth Street and Sixth Avenue. 


line 
IMPS fade to order. 
supplied on 








tay” Payments by the week or month. 


LADIES, GO 'TO..’NBILL’S FOR| 


DOIN 4 
‘or linings, eins 
Ks and LEY ES. WHALED ES, Bal rennscs and 


CARPETS. 


We invite attention to the largest and most at- 
tractive stock of CARPETS in the city 
of BROOKLYN. 
FRENCH MOQUETTES, 
AMERICAN MOQUETTES, 
AXMINSTER, 
ENGLISH WILTON, 
ENGLISH VELVAT, 
ENGLISH BRUSSELS, 
ENGLISH TAPESTRY, 
INGRAIN CARPETS, 
OTL-CLOTHS, MATTINGS, &c. 
A Department for 


OURTAINS and UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


We intend, at all times, to offer a stock of CAR- 
PETS in such quantities, qnality, style, and prices 
that will command the attention of purchasers 
and bring trade from ail parts of the country. 


FOSTER BROTHERS, 


257 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN. 





Ss. B. JONES, 
276 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
Displays a Magnificent Stock of 


RICH FRENCH RIBBONS, 


IN THE NEW AND RARE COLORS. 
A Full Line of 


PASSEMENTERIE TRIMMING, 


IN NEW DESIGNS. 


cut Bias, for DRESS and BONNET TRIM- 
MING; GUIPURE LACE and LACE 
GOODS, in choice and NOVEL 
DESIGNS, selling at 


THE MOST MODERATE PRICES. 


4 


VELVETS in all Shades; The New SATIN REPS, 





Cc. E. BURDICK & CO., 


(Successors to WALTER LOCKWOOD), 
255 Fulton St., . 
Are offering a large stock of FALL and WINTER 
Dry Coods. 
BLACK SILKS, from $1 to $5 per yard. 


Dress Coods, all Styles. 
VELVETS, PLUSHES, 
FLANNELS, BLANKETS, AND QUILTS. 


Table Linen, Napkins, 


SHEETINGS, SHIRTINGS, and all kinds of 


Housekeeping Coods. 


and Children, 


as represented. 


Brooklyn. 


AND VELVETEENS, 


HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR, for Ladies, Gents, 


We invite an inspection of our Goods and prices. 
All goods marked in plain figures, and guaranteed 


ELCIN 
WATCHES. 


watts emery the minds of many watch- 
the best ey recommend jor 
. Amaieen or Swi 
retailer sells vy he = make, 
than * Lady xin" 
it for ac er 


thereby begin to 
the a pork is out of dy pe rine 
chances are that the recoil 
pat the leaves of the center-pin- 
eee ee ee eee 
ay & -. | ~—_eemeed 


sre He Wrigin? is hot is not 

watches, but in many ot renin ctalls 
yg work; more Gorase than any 

other movement of American man’ ufacture, tor ladies’ 

use.” — Watch 8 Journal. 


gz Call on your Jeweler and ot ts Re 


Watches. 
strated Almanac, or the Tlustrated jm 
whe Fee Ment and Moaera Time-K Keepers,” vy A. D. 
ion to 


to National 
any, frend 12) La 
New York. 
Elgin Watch (one of the 


THE LADY & best ladies’ Watches 


now made), in heavy M4 and 18 karat ool gore 
cases, less than any other house in ie hy ted 
States. Ask your jeweler the price of the Lady 
Eigin in such cases, then send for my catalogue 
and note the difference. Sent C. O. D.; privilege 
to examine. 


Ina ay! or 80 
g should 
is 80 

Then 


condition . 
begins to eat tino the 
“In our opin ton, the 
to most of 
is a more tm, +07 








¥. J. NASH, 
. 7122 Broadway, New York. 
“Worthy of the fullest e »nfidence.”—Christian 
Advocate. 
“All that Mr. Nasb says may be depended upon.” 
—Christian at Work. 
“ Just what he represents them.”—Ohristian Union. 





bOD 
WASiIN 
BO 


STREET 











H, W. JOHN’S IMPROVED 


Asbestos Roofing 


First Premium awarded by American ae = 5 
This isa 


forall kinds of buildings. Is adapted to stee 


by any one 
ples sent free. Addr 


4. WwW. JOHNS, 


Manufacturer of Bot Conc 
Asbestos 
General RiOdeg Material ag 


substantial and reliable Roofing, suitable 
or 
flat roofs,in all climates, and can be readily applied 


all descriptive fpmatiions, Price. List, and sam- 


and a Sheathing Felts, 
Cement, ahd 


BILLINGS’ PATENT 
Machine Shuttles, 


LID FROM BAR STEEL, AND COLD 
ie gs 


Sew 


FORGED 


ROPER SPORTING ARMS CO. 


Trade Mark. 





78 William St., N.Y. 
PAT E N | § can, 37 Park Row. New York. 
Twenty-five years’ Experience. 
directions how to obtain Patents. free. 
C—- by coun 


{ Mechanical movements, Patent } Laws 
for obtaining Patents, mailed on receipt 


Solicted by MUNN & co., 
Publishers of Scientific Ameri- 


Pamphiets containing Patent Laws with fon 


A bound volume of 118 pages. constants the New 
nties and la cities, 40 Kngravings 

d rules 
2% cents. 


P FOR a 
Also tron and Sxeel | oe ~Ag GINacs o 


BROAD STREET, HART#LORD, CONN. 


-~—_—- 


Combination over’ ALPHABET and 


itis one of the 
most useiul in- 
ve of the 





It os an ga 
~ gh a 





Whitney's Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
ze (STEAM REFINED.) 
= 


Saree setae 


a. sverrehere. Sanu Co., lawenen. Mass. 


age for ‘or ship- 
hemo 4B ment, show- 
. vane hme ice-lists, 


Patented Aug. 11, 68. Send°for a 
New YorK Senos. WORKS, 87 Nassau St. 


4 and all who piri 
ilding, supplied w 

scriptive circular of “ Vil- 

lage r.”’ Address wees J. BICKNELL & Co., 


Publishers, 27 Warren 8t., N. Y. 


4 














PATENT NATIONAL 





MACKAY’S PATENT NATIONAL 


at Sight.” 


ved more hearty commendation than MACKAY’S 


gh the above cut represents. With increasing faciii« 


ties for thetr Ti" House- Purnis Tam now able to eu hing ond Lerdware Livchants have them, 
W. ROBINSON, Sole Agent, 


79 Chambers Street,¥ w York. 
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THE BOOK OF THE HEART. 
BY gm wARD To 


Lx NOTICE, also, rn ge th 
whose condition I sympa 

thrown off all belief inthe Bible. “T am 

for them. The older Lgrow, the more precious 
this Book becomes to me. T thank God for all 
he put into the Bible, and I thank God for all 
that has been put into it since. 

When the carpenter built my father’s house, 
and gave up the key, that house was not half 
builded, When my father,and mother moved 
into it there was something else added which 
no carpenter could have put there. And when 
the tirst child was born, there was something 
else put there; not merely the child, but all 
the swect thoughts aad fancies, all the labors 
of Jove, all the tender care, all the ten thou- 
sand family énjoyments, that fell out in con- 
sequence of its presence there. And as broth 
ers and sisters were added to the band (for 
God, as usual blessed the ministerial house- 
hold under my father’s roof, and we were a 
troop); as child after child came, each peculi- 
arity, each taste, each individual element, 
gave a new fresco to the walls. The floors 
were poorly clad with carpets, and the house 
was scantily provided with furniture: but rich 
was the dwelling with that which no upbolster- 
er could make, aud which no carpenter could 
frame. It was the family life of the old man- 
sion. And to-day the chimney may smoke for 
aught I know (it did when I was a boy), the 
wind may whistle through the crevices on the 
north side, for aught I know (it did when I was 
a boy); but that house is more precious to 
me than any house built of marbie and orna- 
mented with gold could be. It was what my 
father and mother left me. j 

This Bible is God's house. Here, in this 
Book, is where saints bave lived. Here is 
where holy men have lived. Here is where 
menin great distress have learned how va- 
liantly to endure and toachieve. The world’s 
best life has become associated with this 
Bible. Here is my own personal history ; and 
here is yours, if yow have been Christ-bred 
from your youth up. This book is filled full 
of dear associations. Here are passages that 
I walked through when my first-born died. 
Here is where I found comfort when I was in 
great distress and torment. Here is where I first 
saw the Star of Bethlehem. Hereiswhere I fret 
gained some conception of the divine nature 
and government. ‘his Bible is full of God's 
thoughts. Its contents are so interwoven with 
my own feelings and experiences that I might 
almost say that I have written the Bible ove: 
again for myself. As years pass by, the more 
I love the Bible. Iam not so stringent in re- 
gard to the theories of inspiration; but my 
heart clings to this Book. It is to me 
tae Book above all books. And if I were to 
be sént away on a desolate island, and | 
were permitted to take but one book, sad 
would be my parting with one and another 
favorite author; but, after ati, I should take 
the Bible in preference to any other book. 


* - * . 
‘ 


* From a Sermon on “ Sov ee ane Pree. 
nence of Love,” published. in ry 
Voi. 7 No. 7, ee ENioe 1s rabiened oa 
ly. Terme : $3.00 pe: single W cents. J. 
B.Forv & Ov. - Pabitshers, w York. If taken 
together ‘Phe Christian ($8), the two 
will be sent for $5.00 per annum, 


— 





—_———— 
(= Orrice or Fisk & Harcnu, 
BANKERS AND FINANCIAL AGENTS 
OF THE 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD 
COMPANY, 

No. 5 Nassau St., New York. 

Within a year the CHESAPEAKE AND 
OxnI10 KAILROAD will be in operation as a 
through line from the Atlantic to the 
Ohio, crossing the great iron beds of Vir- 
g nia and the remarkable coal deposits of 
tae Kanawha Valley: After its Western 
connections are completed, it will form a 
fivorable and popular through route be- 
tween the coast cities and Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Nashville, Memphis, New Or- 
leans, St. Louis, Chicago and a Fran- 





We are now selling the last of the Frr- 
TEEN MILLION GoLD LOAN, secured b by 
mortgage on the whole railroad property. 
These bonds combine perfect safety with 
a fair income, and a prospective advan- 
tage in their future market value. Hold- 
ers of Five-twenties, or other high-priced 
securities, can exchange for these bonds, 
and realize a handsome increase in the 
amount of their invested principal and 
their annual income, without impairing 
the security of their investment. 

The CHESAPEAKE AND OnIO Bonps 
are sssucu Lu $100, $500, $1,000; either cou- 
pen or pe nag? wd ; interest, six per cent., 

old, payable May and November. Price, 
er une present, and accrued interest | >; 
trom November1l. Werecommend them 
to our friends and mers with the 
sime confiaence with ich we have al- 
ways recommended the UNrrep Srares 
oo aaa and the CesTraz Pacrric | 

ONDS. 


We continue to buy and sell Cenrrat 
Pacrric Bonps, and fully expect they 
will, in_ time, reach the price of Five- 
twenty Bonds. They are dealt in at all the 
principal :‘money-centres of the world; 
the Company have’ none left, and can 
issue no more, on their Main Liné, as the 
eee eee th fixed by act pledaod cole 
$25, the ; property p 
cure the dind-abidere is worse fully 4 
nundred milliens ; the net en of the 
road for the year will be near) 
times the interest pe ayments p> 

We buy and sell Se 
ties, Eighty-ones, and Central or 
Pacifics, or receive them in payt td 
Chesapeake and Ohio Bonds at their cw 
rent market price. 

Deposit accompte of banks, bankers 


others received, on which we ee ‘ 


per cent. interest. Checks payable on 
preveutaes without notice, the same asa 


ational Ba 
— FISK & HATCH. “ 


Hark 
A. 8. ATCH. 


Wor 


|FALL OPENING! 


Hats, Trimmings, 


LYLE’S 


Ribbons, Small Wares, 


Popular 


Flowers, Notions, 


NEW YORK 


STORES, 


Gth AVE., 


Feathers, Tollet Soaps, 


Laces, Perf umer vy, 


Velvets, Satchels, 


Silks, Waliets, 


Satins, Shirts, 


Cor. 23d St., 


Neck Ties, Collars, 


Handk’fs, - 


Sth AVE., 


Cuffs, 


Gloves, Bet. 2ist & 22d Sts. 


Scarfs, 
sAE 
Corsets, Towels, 


BOWERY, 


Skirts, Linings. 


Cor. Bleecker St. 


Pads, Muslins, 


Bustles, Flannels. 


ALEX. LYLE. 














JAY COOKE McCULLOCH & CO, 


Ne, 41 Lombard St., London. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, 8COTLAND, IRELAND, AND 


COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABL® TRANSFERS. 
our 


CIRCULAR LETTER FOR TRAVELERS, 


Available in all parts of the world, can be procured 
- either of our offices, or through our eorrespond- 


nts. 
At our LONDON BANKING f100US2, arrangements 
nave been made fur the reception 0. ot 

AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


ith due attention to their correspondence and the 
atest advices from the United states. 


Jay CUOKK & CY,, 
New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 


Accidents will Happen. 


We have paid more than $200,000.00 to those 
who admitted the truth of the above maxim and 
were wise enough to provide for its application to 
themselves. 


Don't fail to Insure in the 


Railway Passengers Assurance: Co, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Tickets for sale at the principal Insurance Offices 
and Railroad Stations, everywhere. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS 


The surest and most remurerative of Bond invest- 
ments. 


ALSO, OTHER SAFE AND DESIRABLE 


8 Per Cent. Bond¢?, at 75 and interest. 
10 Per Cent. Bonds, at 87% and interest. 


FITCH & ELLIS, Bankers, 11 Pine Street. 


STEINWAY & SON 


Grand, Square, and Uprig 


WERE AWARDED THE 


‘FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL 











; World sifair, Paris, 1867, and London, 1862. 


cons 5 STRINWAY PIANOS are universally con- 


The re Leading First-class Piano 

now before the public. These instruments are 

to all others by the most celebrated 

Pp They are used by all the principal con- 

tae whenever attainable. xpey ae ua 
ide 


largely 
they are etme ty co be imitated by nearly all Amer- 
jean and European Piano Makers. 


Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


in the most perfectly arrarged and extensive es- 
tablistment of its kind in the world. The published 

Revenue returns having revealed the fact 
that “ the ameuns of their yearly sales exceeds those of 
the e@elve largest piano makers of New York com- 


CSTRINW AY & SONS call special attention to 
eir 
Gey Patent Upright Pianos 


yate Iron frame, Patent Resonator and Tu- 

Daler Frame action, whieh are matchless in volume 

and yy ons tone, and surpassi passing actée of action, 

whils -— 5. em ped in tune and being more im- 

pervious to atmospheric influences than any other 
piano at present manufactured. 


Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 


Pri as low as the exclusive use of the best 
“old Pianos. taken in ropkmanshi, i 
Os en in exchange, an us- 
Urata 3 , Witm price-lists, mailed free on 


Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
149 111 East 14th St., New York. 


& BUSES SAPETY” OIL. 
ELE Ge 
sat 


canal 

explo- 

n or fire. ees recom. 

mi naety omome Underwrit- 


ee, Dewiers ad rgadgrese sale Be 


IiSTMAS PUDDINC 


UMS, SENT FREE on receipt of Stamp 








AC 


FULL OF 





. tor postage, Address ADAMS & CO., 


oston. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
SEVEN-THIRTIES. 


Interest Payable SE Sard and 
July. 


—— 


EXEMPT FROM U.S. TAX. 


NO SAFER INVESTMENT in the market, or 
one YIELDING A LARGER INCOME. FIVE- 
TWENTINS and all marketable Securities received 
in Exchange at Current Rates. 

A $1,000 FIVE-TWENTY BOND will buy $1;140 
NORTHERN PACIFICS, upon which a steady gold 
interest of 7 3-10 is secured to the holders. 

We recommend these Bonds with the utmost 
confidence to capitalists, Investors, Savings Banks, 
and the public generally. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
No, 20 WALL STREET, N. Y. 








———— = 


“THE HUNTERS FAVORITE.”’ 


———— 


The New Model Improved Lene Four-Shooting 
ShotGuna. The 


SHOT GUN 


in the world. Also, 


The Roper Six Shot Sporting Rifle 
“THE PET OF THE PRAIRIES,” 


A combined SHOT GUN and RIFLE, firing 
tour shots to a — These wh yt? Vor! 
independen nt of fixed wmuoitioe 

80'S LN TWO SRCONDS f 

which will last as loug as the # 
loaded with common ammun 





hoe wae EL. SHELLS, 
a,and which are 
m by the bhumer 
himself—heavy or light, to suit his game. Also, 
the Billings Patc ut Solid SewingMacnine Shutties, 
and steel and lron Drop forgings of every descrip- 


tion ; 
Manufixctured hy the 
Reper Sporting Arms Co., 
. Hartford, Conn. 


send for descriptive circular. 





INSURANCE COMP 


CINCINNATI, O, 


FIRE AND MARINE, 
’ CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, . 


$1,202,847.01. 
J. B, BENNETT, President. 


wr LARGE CAPITAL IT UNITES =xpp- 
rienoe, energy, and tuteerity—Is progressive, 
cosmopolitan, commercie.—w ith headquarters 

at the ss of > aoe its complete system of 
business Ww saving of time and 











HARPER'S chen Capo oe by mail on re- 
teipt of five cents in postage 
HARPER & BROTHERS New Yorx. 


. GREAT CHANCE FOR. AGENTS. 


Do you want an agency, traveling, 
with a chauee to make wth, ees day 
rm ie oar non) omnes 





Qa 





Hanover. tire Insurance Co. 


‘a 
to three. uarters oO} 





| SeyoeRiNe “CAKE, 


Fahri lessees ng, Tooth Soap 


for MW ashit 
Ta and white | 
Ww ted 


wists. wo of Giy- 





COLD BONDS,| 


e:|4LL the 


oA! isk. dae * Faison’ ; 
River Wire Works, yLanes cor. Wa 
ter St., N. ¥..or 16 


ART BRONZES : 
| THR: LATEST WORKS: 


or 
Clesinger, Toussaint, 


Moreau li 9 a 
Woogen, Picauilt, &c. 
GRAND PIECES 


MANTEL 


IN THE HISTORICAL STYLES, | 
FROM BARBEDIENNE ; 


REDUCTIONS FROM THE ANTIQUE 
AND OLOISONNE EWAMELS. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


UNION SQUARE, New York. 


| 


1. 





Heads of Families who wish to provide healtb- 
fal, interesting reading fer the children, may find 
that need met in 


wreath ,, Holle 


The departments of The Household and “Our 
Boys and Girls,’’ under the editorial care of 
Mrs. MARY E. Doper, with many valuable assist- 
ents, is acknowledged to have no superior, and the 

t of Chel Reading and Beautiful 
INustrations furnished for these departments 
annually is as fall and attr ctive as the twelve 
numbers of any children’s Monthly publisbed. So 


CIVE IT TO THE CHILDREN 


REMEMBER THAT HEARTH AND HOME is 
hhealthfal end pure in every Line, in 
every Engraviog, even in my adver- 
tisement, 

But included in each week’s number, and equally 
well done, is published valuable miscellany, classi- 
fied under KEditerial, Gur Hopper, Educa- 
tional, Agricuitural, Current Topics 
Correspondence, Story Telling, Humor- 
ous Items, Horticultural, News. 

Remember that HEARTH AND HOME isacom- 
plete Family Newspaper. 


EDWARD EGGLESTON’S 


NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY, 


THE HOOSIER SCHOOL-MASTER, 


is eagerly looked for by our many readers, and is 
pronounced by the press a story of RARE INTEREST 





SPECIAL 
—| ANNOUNCEMENT. 


READ IT. 


erst er 


e 5 
ALL the past chapters of the Story of 
“The Hoosier School-Master,”” 
and € é 3 g3 >> 
Remaining to of 
HEARTH AND HOme for this year, 
and 
ALL of the 5% splendid numbers of. 
HEARTH AND Home for 1872, 


will be - 
ee ata — — price, viz., ae 


ALL on: above for ...... on a 
When Four persons club together. 





2 


ALL the above for . 
When Ten persons club together. 


ALL the above, when desired, to every new 
subscriber coming in now, whether sin- 
gie, OFA tube, oF in, Repel, Note, 


ate the above and American ‘sphere 
from now to the end of 1872 for $4... 


SINGLE COPIES, - - - - BIGHT CENTS. 
For sale everywhere by NEWSMEN. 5 
ORANGE JUDD & CoO., Publishers, 





ARX & 
cerine. J7% Wiliam S8t..New Yor«. 


taasni 


SETS, &c.,/ 


BY Rev. Prs. RICHARD nas: D 


READY. AT LAST. 


of Baltimore; E. 
M Levy,of Lp poe ph PHELPS, of New 
Haven; H. ¥ 
"Or Chica Rew York LER, of Char! 
icagzo; NKLER, 0 arles-" 
; @. ©, LORIMER, of Boston ; and _ 
Basti 3 3 oy J rge- 
Musical Bantor : 
J. b. Houpnoex, Esq. 


ge” Examine this before deciding wpon a book. a3 
pestiennes attention is called to the special fea- 


ure 
1 its great aim is to facilitate Congregational Sing - 


B ¥ ro ness, variety, and richness of hymns (1400). 
4 familiar tunes. with the cho t new music- 


e Sundey-schoo!, revival and other favorite melo 


6 Warmth. spirituaiity,and unction. 

. Perfect adaptation of tunes vo hymns. 

. - * ee ot of myo Anthems, etc. 
echanical — 


editors, this work is 
the ripe fruit of a life’s enthusiasm. It has been 
pronounced by high packer the most pertect 
book of the kind ever puolished 


*,* The Hymn and Tune Book is now ready, and 


samples will be arnt poste ja, for examina- 
tr receipt of gl , by the publiz!- 


A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY, 
Pablishers of Church Hymn and Tune Books, ete., 
10t & 113 William St., New York. 





SD Oa OR Oe 


eu P 250 n° 9, 


DIRECT: 4MPORTING; » 
TASTEFUL’ SELECTING, 
ARTISTIC: DESIGNING, 

CAREFUL MANUFACTURING 


COMBINE TO MAKE OUR 


READY MADE. CLOTHING THE 
CHEAPEST AND BEST, AND 
OUR CUSTOM WORK THE 
MOST PERFECT AND 
ELEGANT. .. 


satinomnattiail Prices and Samples by mail 
when: desired. 


Breadway, cor. Warren Street, 
Broadway, cor. Grand’ Street, 
BOX 2256, P. 0., 
NEW-YORK. 
LOUIS XV. TIE, 





MADE BY! ©: 


4 JY FLANNERY tt 





245 Broadway, New York. 


994 BROADWAY. 





